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General Introduction 


I. THE PLACE OF THE REPUBLIC IN THE 
NEOPLATONIC COMMENTARY TRADITION 


If you asked a random philosopher of the twentieth or twenty- 
first century ‘What is Plato’s most important book?’ we think he or 
she would reply “The Republic, of course.’ Thanks to the Open Syllabus 
Project we don’t need to rely on mere speculation to intuit professional 
philosophy’s judgement on this matter." We can see what book by Plato 
professional philosophers put on the reading lists for their students. 
The Open Syllabus Project surveyed over a million syllabi for courses in 
English-speaking universities. Filtering the results by discipline yields 
the result that only two texts were assigned more frequently for subjects 
in Philosophy (that is, Philosophy subjects generally — not merely sub- 
jects on the history of philosophy). Plato’s Republic comes third after 
Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics and John Stuart Mill’s Utilitarianism. 
Ifyou remove the filter for discipline, then Plato’s Republic is the second- 
most assigned text in university studies in the English-speaking world, 
behind only Strunk and White’s Elements of Style. Thus graduates of 
English-language universities in our time and place are more likely to be 
acquainted with a work of philosophy than they are to be acquainted 
with any of the works of Shakespeare, and the philosophical text 
through which they are likely to be acquainted with the discipline is 
Plato’s Republic. For us, it is Plato’s greatest work and certainly among 
the greatest works of philosophy ever. 

Philosophers and other university academics might be surprised to 
learn that their judgement was not the judgement of antiquity. In the 
first thousand years after Plato’s death, the award for ‘most influential 
book by this author’ would undoubtedly go to the Timaeus. Nothing he 
wrote attracted more philosophical discussion. After a slow start, the 
Parmenides caught up to finish equal first. The reading order of Platonic 


* http://explorer.opensyllabusproject.org/ 

* This result is principally due to the conservatism of the American (and to a large extent 
Canadian) university curriculum. They read ‘the greats’ — the British no longer do. 
The UK results, unfiltered by discipline, have books on research methods at the top. 
The first work in the top ten not dedicated to methodology or organisational behaviour 
is Edward Said’s Orientalism, which sneaks in at number nine. 
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dialogues established by Iamblichus (born c. 245 cE) and followed by 
Neoplatonic philosophers in both Athens and Alexandria is simulta- 
neously evidence of that assessment of importance and also partly its 
cause. Let us turn to the nature of the Iamblichean canon of Platonic 
dialogues and the Republic’s place outside of it. 

The transition from Hellenistic to post-Hellenistic philosophy is, 
in large part, a revitalization of older Aristotelian and Platonic 
philosophies. As a result, the transition to post-Hellenistic philoso- 
phy was also marked by an increasing involvement of books in the 
activities characteristic of philosophers.? In fact, this coincided with 
an increasing pursuit of bookish activities among the cultural elites 
of the Roman Empire.* Given the size of the Platonic corpus, as 
well as the absence of a Platonic voice in the dialogue form telling 
one how to read the books of Plato, practical questions about the 
arrangements of the Platonic dialogues and their purposes in edu- 
cation were particularly pressing. The account of various early 
attempts to order and classify Plato’s dialogues has been related by 
Tarrant.» When we turn to the Neoplatonists in particular, we find 
that Plotinus’ free-ranging engagement with the Platonic dialogues 
does not recommend any particular reading order, though one can 
see that he frequently finds important insights contained in isolated 
passages from Timaeus, Sophist, Philebus and Parmenides. The famous 
analogy between the Sun and the Good in Republic VII is of course 
prominent among the allusions to or citations of Plato’s works in 
Plotinus’ Enneads. 

Porphyry, unlike Plotinus, approached the exegesis of Plato’s works 
much more systematically and wrote commentaries. In addition to the 
fragments of his Timmaeus Commentary, we have small bits of evidence 
pointing to the existence of commentaries on Parmenides, Cratylus, 
Philebus, Sophist, and Phaedo, as well as the Republic. Significantly, given 
the extent to which Socrates’ criticisms of Homer dominate Proclus’ 
Commentary, Porphyry too shows an interest in finding Platonic teach- 
ings in the works of Homer by means of allegorical readings. When we 
add to this the slender but nonetheless persuasive evidence of two other 
early Neoplatonists — Amelius and Theodore of Asine® — we can see 
evidence of relatively thorough engagement with Republic among the 
first generation of Neoplatonic philosophers after Plotinus. 


This was increasingly true of the Hellenistic schools themselves. It was not merely that 
reviving Aristotelianism or Platonism meant now paying close attention to books 
written by philosophers who had been dead for centuries. Stoicism and Epicureanism 
also became increasingly bookish. See Snyder (2000). 

4 Johnson (2010). 5 Tarrant (1993). ° See Baltzly (forthcoming). 
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1. The Republic in the Neoplatonic commentary tradition 


Iamblichus was the Neoplatonic philosopher who was perhaps most 
important for the subsequent fortunes of the Republic within the com- 
mentary tradition. He established a canon of twelve dialogues which 
he took both to sum up the entire philosophy of Plato and also to 
correlate with the gradations of the cardinal virtues that were devel- 
oped by Plotinus and systematised by Porphyry.” Thus canon forma- 
tion is built around an ideal of moral and cognitive development 
intended to assimilate the soul of the Platonist to the divine — the 
Neoplatonic specification of the te/os or goal of living. The educational 
programme was built around ten dialogues that progress from the 
theme of self-knowledge to the civic virtues to purificatory virtues to 
contemplative virtues, with different dialogues apparently promoting 
contemplation of various kinds and orders of being in the Neoplatonic 
hierarchy. 


. Alcibiades I - introductory on the self 

. Gorgias — on civic virtue 

. Phaedo — on cathartic or purificatory virtue 

. Cratylus — logical —- on names — contemplative virtues 
. Theaetetus — logical — skopos unknown 

. Sophist — physical — the sublunary demiurge 

. Statesman — physical — skopos unclear 

. Phaedrus — theological — on beauty at every level 

. Symposium — theological — skopos unknown 

. Philebus — theological — on the Good 
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These dialogues were classified as either physical or theological. 
The former seem to have had some connection to the being of things in 
the realm of visible nature (i.e. the realm of physis), while the latter dealt 
with incorporeal being (which the Neoplatonists take to be divine). Thus, 
according to Jamblichus, the Sophist had as its central unifying theme or 
skopos ‘the sublunary Demiurge’, probably on the grounds that the dialo- 
gue reveals the sophist to be one who traffics in images and the things here 
in the sublunary realm are images of the celestial and intelligible realms. 
By contrast, the Iamblichean skopos of the Phaedrus transcends the level of 
nature or physis by dealing with ‘beauty at every level’ — right up to Beauty 
Itself and the intelligible gods. 

Two additional ‘perfect’ or ‘complete’ dialogues summed up the 
entirety of the doctrines communicated in the first decadic arrangement. 


11. Timaeus — physical 
12. Parmenides — theological 


7 Brisson (2006). 
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Of these two, the former was a summa of all physical teaching, while the 
latter presented all Plato’s theology in one dialogue. 

The Republic is conspicuously absent from this list. While we have 
evidence of commentaries by Iamblichus on Alcibiades, Phaedo, Phaedrus, 
Sophist, Philebus, Timaeus, and Parmenides, we have no evidence of any 
work on the Republic by Iamblichus. Proclus mentions Iamblichus by 
name 114 times in his various other works, but there is not a single 
mention of him in the Commentary on the Republic. In a sense this is 
surprising. Two things stand out about the dialogues on Iamblichus’ 
list. First, many of them contain passages which relate a myth. Secondly, 
many of them contain passages that invite speculations of 
a Neopythagorean sort. Some of them, such as the Timaeus, contain 
both. Iamblichus’ efforts to position Platonism as continuous with 
Pythagoreanism have been well documented by O’Meara.® Prior to 
Iamblichus, Porphyry had given allegorical interpretations of the pro- 
logues and mythic passages in Plato, but these interpretations discov- 
ered mostly ethical teachings or teachings related to the soul.’ 
Tamblichus’ interpretations of Platonic myths look beyond the realm 
of the human soul and interpret at least some of them as allegorically 
encoding important information about intelligible reality."° So one 
might reasonably expect that the Republic would have been a prime 
candidate for elevation to Jamblichus’ canon of important dialogues. 
There are three myths — at least by Proclus’ reckoning (in Remp. II 
96.4) — and while the Myth of Er might plausibly be supposed to have 
the fate of the soul as its main import, the Cave clearly aims higher and 
so should hold out attractions for the more ‘elevated’ Iamblichus. 
Moreover, as Proclus’ Essay 13 shows, the nuptial number had already 
attracted plenty of numerological speculation in the broadly 


8 O’Meara (1989). The idea that Plato’s philosophy is ultimately Pythagorean philoso- 
phy is not, of course, a novel idea on Iamblichus’ part. One could equally well cite 
Numenius in this regard and perhaps the Neopythagoreans who came before him. Cf. 
Bonazzi, Lévy and Steel (2007). But so far as the rest of the Neoplatonic commentary 
tradition was concerned, Iamblichus’ intervention was probably the decisive one. 

On Porphyry’s place in the development of allegorical readings of the prologues and 
myths in Platonic dialogues, see Tarrant’s discussion of the interpretation of the 
Atlantis myth; Tarrant (2007). 

A good example of this tendency on the part of Iamblichus and those associated with 
him, like Theodore of Asine, to read Plato’s myths at a metaphysically higher level than 
Porphyry is provided by the Phaedrus. Jamblichus identified key phrases in Phdr. 245¢ 
as providing clues to the structure of the intelligible realm. The ‘sub-celestial arch’, the 
‘revolution of the heaven’, and the ‘super-celestial place’ all became important symbols, 
laden with metaphysical significance. Proclus identifies Iamblichus and Theodore as 
the philosophers who rediscovered this truth in Plato; cf. Plat. Theol. 1V.23 68.23-69.8 
and Bielmeier (1930). 
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Pythagorean tradition. So given Iamblichus’ emphasis on mythic pas- 
sages in Plato and on Pythagorean number speculation, it is somewhat 
surprising to find the Republic absent from his canon of dialogues. 

There is broad consensus that one reason for the exclusion of the 
Republic from the Iamblichean canon of twelve key dialogues was pure 
practicality: it is simply too long. It has long been recognised that our 
written commentaries — with the exception of those of Simplicius — were 
grounded in classroom teaching, either very directly, as in the case of the 
commentaries apo phénés or somewhat more indirectly, as in the case of 
Proclus’ commentaries." If applied to the Republic, the sort of meticu- 
lous treatment that is offered to the texts like Parmenides or Timaeus 
would yield a course of lectures and a written commentary that would be 
positively vast. In addition, there may be issues about the unity of the 
Republic. As far back as Praechter, it was recognised that one of 
Iamblichus’ most influential contributions to the Neoplatonic reception 
was the elevation of the role of the central theme or skopos of a dialogue 
in the interpretation of individual passages.'* Proclus does offer a skopos 
for the whole of the Republic, and in doing so reflects on previous 
disagreements about what its skopos should be. Yet while Proclus finds 
a single skopos for the dialogue — it is about both justice and the politeia, as 
these are two ways of looking at the same thing — it is not as neat and tidy 
as the central themes identified for other dialogues. Moreover, Proclus 
himself seems to treat the Republic as a Jogos that has other /ogoi within it, 
each of which can be subjected to the same questions with which one 
normally opens the reading of a dialogue. Thus in Essay 13 Proclus 
treats the so-called speech of the Muses (Rep. VIII 545¢, ff.) as a Jogos 
about which it is appropriate to offer opinions regarding its style and 
central theme. Similarly, the commentary on the Myth of Er opens with 
an identification of its theme (prothesis). So, in spite of the unity that 
Proclus seeks to impose upon the Republic in Essay 1, there emerges 
from the subsequent essays a sense in which the Republic constitutes 
a Jogos within which there are other /ogo/. 

This observation intersects in an interesting way with a puzzling 
piece of information from the Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy. The author of the latter work, in the passage immediately 
before elaborating the twelve canonical dialogues of Iamblichus, 
makes some observations on spurious dialogues. He notes that every- 
one accepts that Sisyphus, Demodocus, Alcyon, Eryxias and the Definitions 
don’t belong in the Platonic corpus. He adds that Proclus rejected as 
not genuine (notheuei) the Epinomis — in part because, on the assump- 
tion that the Laws remained unrevised at Plato’s death, he couldn’t 


™ Festugiere (1971), Lamberz (1987), Richard (1950). ‘* Praechter (1910). 
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have written the Epinomis. Then, surprisingly, the author of the 
Anonymous Prolegomena tells us that Proclus rejected (ekballei) the 
Republic and the Laws because they consist of many /ogoi and are not 
written in the manner of dialogues. Now, ekballei here cannot mean 
‘rejected as not a genuine work of Plato’. After all, Proclus has gone to 
considerable trouble to interpret the Republic and his works are littered 
with references to the Laws. Nothing in Proclus’ writing suggests that 
he supposed these books to be anything other than more of the 
inspired philosophy of Plato — works that the Platonic diadochus (suc- 
cessor) has a duty to harmonise with the canonical dialogues of Plato. 
Moreover, Anonymous does not use ekballei in relation to the Epinomis, 
but instead notheuei. So it seems more likely that Anonymous supposed 
that Proclus — or someone — had rejected Republic for some purpose — not 
rejected it as a genuine work of Plato. But what Platonist and what 
purpose? 

One possible explanation is that some Platonist supposed that both 
the Republic and the Laws did not admit of a suitably tight single skopos 
in order that they should be considered among the twelve dialogues 
that perfectly and completely convey Plato’s philosophy. If this were 
so, then it would not merely be the length of these works that kept 
them outside the Iamblichean canon, but rather principled concerns 
about whether these dialogues had the kind of unity that characterises 
a single living organism (Phdr. 265c). This is the standard of unity 
expected for a truly important Platonic dialogue, as Proclus shows in 
his discussion of the seventh major topic in the preliminary to the 
discussion of any dialogue (#7 Remp. I 6.24-5). While the preliminary 
discussion — or at least as much of it as we now possess — suggests that 
Proclus thought this question could be answered in the affirmative, his 
actual practice in commenting on the Republic reveals the grounds on 
which others might well have doubted this. So our conjecture is that 
Anonymous was confused. It was not Proclus who rejected the Republic 
and the Laws for the purpose of inclusion within the central canon of 
Platonic works. It was rather another Platonist. We suspect, though 
we cannot prove, that this other Platonist was Iamblichus. Clearly, 
Iamblichus did not reject either the Republic or the Laws as inauthentic. 
After all, Iamblichus’ letters show ample evidence of engagement with 
both works.'3 Rather, we suspect that Iamblichus rejected both works 
as suitable for inclusion in the core curriculum that completely con- 
veyed Plato’s philosophy on the grounds that it did not satisfy the 
skopos requirement as satisfactorily as did those dialogues that were 
included. It seems to us not coincidental that this report on ‘Proclus”’ 


3 Dillon and Polleichtner (2009). 
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rejection of the ‘authenticity’ of the Republic and the Laws immediately 
precedes Anonymous’ account of the Iamblichean canon. ‘+ 

The Anonymous Prolegomena goes on to report that some philosophers 
saw fit to include the Laws and the Republic in the curriculum. 
Accordingly, Anonymous feels obliged to say what the skopos is for 
each of these works. He reports a view on this matter similar to one 
that Proclus himself criticises in his Essay 1. Each dialogue is about 
a different kind of politeia or constitution. According to Anonymous, the 
skopos of the Republic is the ‘unhypothetical’ (i.e. ideal) politeia, while the 
Laws concerns the politeia that is ‘hypothetical’ in the sense that laws and 
customs are laid down. Anonymous also refers to a ‘reformed’ politeia 
where we deal with the evil disturbances in our souls. The latter he takes 
to be the skopos of the Epistles. 

Proclus himself criticises Platonists who take the skopos of the Republic to 
be merely the po/iteia in the external sense of a set of political arrangements 
(in Remp. 1 8.6-11.4). In fact, the skopos of the Republic concerns the 
relations between the classes in the city and also the relation among the 
parts of the soul — both an internal and external politeia. Now, Proclus’ view 
is that the parts of the soul other than reason are not immortal (in Remp. I 
94.4-19) and he thinks that Plato himself makes this clear at the end of the 
dialogue in Republic X. Nonetheless, since we live with the mortal, irra- 
tional soul as our companion, our way of life is twofold and so is our 
happiness (#7 Parm. 931.1823). Political virtue — or better, ‘constitutional 
virtue’ — is the excellence that the whole soul possesses and in particular the 
excellence that arises for the whole as a consequence of how its parts are 
related. This political virtue and the corresponding political kind of happi- 
ness is the business of the Republic on Proclus’ view (cf. in Remp. I 26. 
29-27.5). Within the Jamblichean curriculum, the work that teaches 
political virtue and paves the way for the Phaedo’s treatment of cathartic 
or purificatory virtue is the Gorgias. 

O’Meara collects in tabular form lists of works within the Platonic 
corpus and outside it that could be studied under the heading of 


‘4 Our speculations are consistent with, but go beyond Westerink (1962), p. xxvii). He 
agrees that it is absurd to suppose that Proclus rejected the authenticity of a work on 
which he wrote an extensive commentary. He thinks that the word ekballei may mean 
‘merely that he left them out of the list of dialogues proper’. We are not sure exactly 
what that might mean. Perhaps he means what we have recommended: that their multi- 
book composition was a basis for excluding them from the canon of standard works 
taught in the Platonic schools and correlated with the moral progress of the pupil 
through the gradations of virtue. We think it likely that the initiator of this exclusion 
was lIamblichus, not Proclus, however. In any event, we agree with 
Westerink’s assessment that ‘there may be some misunderstanding here, either on 
the lecturer’s or on the reportator’s side’ (p. xxxvii). 
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‘political virtue’ (pp. 65-7). He also notes that in our single surviving 
commentary on the Gorgias, Olympiodorus refers more often to the 
Laws and the Republic than to any other Platonic dialogue.'* So while the 
Republic did not make the list of Iamblichus’ twelve core dialogues, it was 
obviously treated as an important source of illumination for political 
virtue and political happiness. As a text to teach in the manner in which 
the Neoplatonists taught Plato, its length certainly made it less practi- 
cal. There may also have been objections raised to the dialogue on the 
grounds of its unity. It might seem to us modern readers that the 
Gorgias — with its three distinct speakers and range of topics — is no 
more or less unified than the Republic. But Olympiodorus in his com- 
mentary tells us what unifies the Gorgias. Its skopos is political or con- 
stitutional happiness. The form of this kind of happiness is justice and 
temperance. (These are, of course, the virtues from Republic IV that 
involve all three parts of the soul.) The efficient cause of this kind of 
happiness is the philosophical life, while its paradigmatic cause is the 
cosmos. On Olympiodorus’ division of the parts of the dialogue, the 
conversations with Gorgias, Polus and Callicles elucidate the efficient, 
formal and final causes of political happiness respectively. So the unity 
of these causes yields a similar unity for the dialogue. We note that 
Proclus’ specification of a similar skopos for the Republic does not yield 
a division of the text that is quite so neat and tidy. This could have given 
rise to the view that, among these two dialogues with similar themes, the 
Gorgias had a greater degree of unity than the Republic. 

We believe that it would be a mistake to take a particular Platonic 
dialogue’s place within (or outside) the Iamblichean canon too ser- 
iously. By ‘too seriously’ we mean that — in spite of the Neoplatonists’ 
explicit identification of some dialogue as introductory or related to 
a lower kind of happiness than the contemplative ewdaimonia and union 
with the divine that is the stated goal of their complete programme of 
study — most ‘beginning’ commentaries do not consistently confine 
themselves to simple lessons on lower levels of reality. In truth, 
Proclus will happily import into his exegesis of an argument that is 
putatively concerned only with political happiness considerations hav- 
ing to do with the very highest levels of being. Thus, for example, his 
elucidation of Socrates’ function argument in Republic I (352e-354a) 
relates the distinction between things that have a function F because 
they alone can perform that function and things that have a function 
G because they perform G best to the dual nature of the highest principle 
as both source of unity and source of goodness. Whatever they may say, 
in practice the Neoplatonic commentary tradition teaches ai/ the 


"> See also Tarrant (2010). 
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mysteries of Platonism from a// the dialogues that they interpret for 
their students. This observation is salient to the next section of our 
introduction. One of the things that has made modern scholars suspi- 
cious of the idea that Proclus’ Commentary was ever intended by its 
author to be a single work is the fact that different essays within the 
collection seem to be addressed to quite different audiences. In fact, this 
is not unique to the Republic Commentary. Proclus seems to move freely 
between relatively straightforward exegesis and remarks on the most 
arcane of Neoplatonic doctrines in all his works. While the Timaeus 
Commentary is more frequently addressed to those with significant back- 
ground knowledge, it is not invariably so. Moreover, the Alcibiades 
Commentary frequently digresses into material that seems to be directed 
to those who are not mere beginners.*® 


2. THE UNITY OF PROCLUS’ REPUBLIC 
COMMENTARY 


As long ago as 1929 Carl Gallavotti argued for the heterogeneity of the 
essays contained in the Republic Commentary as we now possess it and 
sought to establish a chronology for the composition of the scattered 
writings that have come to be included in it.'? The Republic Commentary 
we possess, Gallavotti argued, is a descendant, not of a unified work 
arranged by Proclus himself, but instead traces its origins back to 
a collection put together at some point after Proclus’ death (p. xlvi). 
It combines independent pieces on topics in the Republic with an 
Introduction or Isagoge. The result is a kind of portmanteau of fundamen- 
tally disparate materials. Gallavotti supposed that some essays included 
under the title of the Republic Commentary are for beginners — the 
vestiges of the Introduction — while others are learned digressions on 
points of detail that would have been well beyond the understanding of 
the audience for the Introduction. 

This hypothesis about the heterogeneity of the work has had con- 
sequences for its modern language translations. There is only one 
modern language translation of the entirety of Proclus’ Republic 
Commentary — the three-volume French translation of A. J. Festugiére 
published in 1970."* Very substantial portions of the work were 


‘© To take but one example among many, consider the digression on the ‘more secret’ of 
the doctrines on love described at in Alc. I 50.23 ff. Here the beginner is treated to ideas 
drawn from the Chaldaean Oracles, as well as the ‘three monads’ that figure so promi- 
nently in Proclus’ understanding of the Philebus. All this even before the student has 
completed the dialogue that allegedly instructs him in what he truly is — a soul! 

"7 Gallavotti (1929). | "® Festugiére (1970). 
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translated into Italian by M. Abbate in 2004.'° In 2012 Robert 
Lamberton published his translation of Essays 5 and 6 (with facing 
page Greek text) under the title Proclus the Successor on Poetics and the 
Homeric Poems.*° Abbate’s choices about which parts of the Republic 
Commentary to include in his translation are conditioned not only by 
the limits of human endurance — the text of Kroll runs to 664 pages 
excluding the scholia he prints at the end — but also by his view about the 
nature of the work that we now possess. Abbate translates what he takes 
to be the original Introduction, omitting Essays 6, 12, 13 and 16. The last, 
Essay 16, is the massive line-by-line commentary on the Myth of Er. 
This is the only part of the Republic Commentary that goes through 
Plato’s text with the same level of detail that we find in Proclus’ other 
commentaries on the Parmenides, Timaeus and Alcibiades I.’* Lamberton 
feels similarly justified in translating only Essays 5 and 6 since he agrees 
with Sheppard’s somewhat more circumscribed hypothesis about the 
underlying disunity of the Republic Commentary as we now possess it.** 

We wish to demur slightly from this scholarly consensus. In this 
section we argue that Proclus’ Republic Commentary has more unity 
than is often supposed. In our view Sheppard shows that 
Gallavotti’s more specific claims about the order of composition of the 
essays are not well-supported by the evidence.*3 She, Lamberton and 
Abbate nonetheless agree that the existing manuscript is clearly 
a mixture compounded from a student-oriented Introduction to the 
Republic (Essays 1-5, 7-8, 10-12, and 14-15) into which have been 
integrated other essays composed for different audiences, purposes 
and occasions. Thus they suppose that Proclus’ Republic Commentary 
has significantly less unity than its single title would suggest. Indeed, 
Sheppard and Lamberton both argue that the work is not entirely 
consistent since Essay 5 presents a quite different taxonomy of poetry 
than Essay 6. Since the two essays are not consistent on this subject, we 
can safely infer that they belong to different layers of Proclus’ intellec- 
tual development — even if we cannot identify the finer distinctions in 
intellectual development as Gallavotti had supposed. 

We reply that even if it is granted that the essays in Proclus’ Republic 
Commentary had distinct purposes related to different settings and that 
the collection of essays may have grown organically as Proclus added to 
it, it remains that Proclus’ Republic Commentary constitutes a work that is 
no less unified than Plato’s own dialogue. We address the alleged 


*9 Abbate (2004). *° Lamberton (2012). 

** Unlike the case of the Republic, however, each of these sustained, line-by-line commen- 
taries breaks off before the commentator reaches the end of the dialogue. 

*? Sheppard (1980). *3- Sheppard (1980), 36-9. 
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inconsistency between Essays 5 and 6 in the introduction to Essay 6. For 
the moment, let us address individually the various ‘oddities’ that these 
commentators suppose to have been integrated with the Isagoge to the 
Republic to yield the present heterogeneous collection of works. In the 
next section we’ll look at the content of the work as a whole and argue 
that it fits together rather better than these scholars have supposed.*+ 

What parts of the existing Republic Commentary are alleged to be 
accretions to the original Introduction? Essay 6 advertises itself as emer- 
ging from a lecture that Proclus gave for the celebration of Plato’s 
birthday.”> This would indeed be a special ‘one-off. Similarly, Essay 
13 contains a lengthy discussion of the views of various Platonists on the 
nuptial number in the Republic and this level of discussion of earlier 
interpretations of Plato’s text is not, on the whole, reproduced in other 
Essays. Essay 16 is a line-by-line commentary on the Myth of Er, while 
no other essay in the Republic Commentary proceeds by a detailed exeg- 
esis of every line of Plato’s text. In addition Essay 16 is massive. It makes 
up roughly go per cent of the whole of the Republic Commentary. 
The final appendix in Essay 17 discusses Aristotle’s criticisms of 
Plato’s Republic in his Politics. The only other essay in the Republic 
Commentary that treats a philosopher other than Plato at this level of 
detail is the short Essay 9 on the views of Theodore of Asine in relation 
to women’s virtues. 

But even acknowledging these oddities about Essays 6, 13, 16 and 17, it 
still remains true that Proclus’ Commentary contains at least one essay 
centred on one or more topics in all the ten books of Plato’s dialogue. 
The work thus covers the whole of the Republic. Now, it is also true that it 
treats the topics discussed within these books with uneven levels of detail. 
But we believe this partly reflects judgements about which parts of the 
work are the most significant and/or most in need of interpretation by the 
Platonic diadochus. Modern books dealing with Plato’s Republic as a whole 
have not lavished the same attention on the Myth of Er that Proclus does. 
But, by the same token, modern books dealing with Plato’s Statesman 
have not treated the story of the cosmic reversal as a key moment in the 
dialogue. But all that we know of the tradition of Neoplatonic 


*4 Our conviction in this regard has been substantially influenced by conversations with 
David Pass who completed his PhD thesis on the Republic Commentary at Berkeley and 
who was involved in the early stages of this project. David returned to the USA to 
pursue his career there and has not been involved in this book, but we are grateful to 
him for his dogged defence of the unity of the Republic Commentary. Readers who wish 
to see the case for a stronger unity thesis than that which we defend prosecuted with 
great zeal should consult David’s thesis. 

For the relation of the written work to Proclus’ birthday lecture and that lecture to 
a previous lecture by Syrianus, see Sheppard (1980), 32. 
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commentaries on the Statesman suggests that it was, for them, the part of 
the text that demanded the most detailed treatment.”® The Neoplatonists 
seem to have regarded the mythic aspects of Plato’s works as especially 
dense with hidden meanings of precisely the sort that the Platonic 
diadochus is suited to elucidate. Moreover, when we modern teachers of 
Plato lecture on the Republic, we do so to classrooms of people who have 
very little familiarity with philosophy and typically no previous acquain- 
tance with Plato. This is not the case for the audience that Proclus 
addresses in his Republic Commentary. As Abbate notes, even the essays 
that Gallavotti supposes to constitute the Introduction presuppose signifi- 
cant technical vocabulary and acquaintance with the Platonic corpus.*” 
If the elucidation of the Myth of Er occupies a number of pages in 
Proclus’ book on the Republic that is disproportionate to the number of 
pages that the Myth takes up within the context of Plato’s dialogue itself, 
then this may reflect either Proclus’ judgement about what part of the 
dialogue is most important or his decision about what part of the dialogue 
his audience needs the most help in understanding or both. His judge- 
ment may not be ours and his audience is almost certainly not ours. But 
this does not mean that his exegesis of the Myth of Er is a separate 
enterprise that was only later folded into the same manuscript as the 
rest of his Introduction to the Republic. 

We grant that Essay 6 notes the circumstances surrounding its com- 
position and these are not merely the ordinary classroom setting implied 
by, say, the first lines of Essay 1. But nothing would prevent this work 
from now being used in that ordinary classroom setting. We also grant 
that the lengthy Essay 6 clearly aims to do more than introduce students 
to Plato’s philosophy as it is conveyed in the Republic. It seeks to show 
that Plato’s philosophy is in agreement with Homer’s views on the 
gods — when, of course, Homer’s theology has been carefully extracted 
from the poems’ surface meaning by the application of appropriate 
interpretive methods. But this aim of reconciling Plato with other 
sources of authority is one that is common to a// Proclus’ commentaries. 
The Timaeus Commentary, for instance, often digresses to show the 
consistency of what is taught in the text at hand with the Chaldaean 
Oracles or with Orphic verses. Granted, those digressions to harmonize 
Plato’s teachings with other authoritative sources are not as extensive as 
Essay 6’s efforts to reconcile Plato with Homer. But there are two 
important differences between Homer and, say, the Chaldaean Oracles. 
First, Plato at least appears to attack Homer’s theology in the Republic in 
ways that he does not, for instance, appear to attack other sacred sources 
of wisdom in the Neoplatonic canon. Second, there is simply a lot more 


?© Cf. Dillon (1995). 77 Abbate (2004). 
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Homeric text to be reconciled with the wisdom of Plato than is the case 
with these other sources of wisdom. 

With respect to Essay 13 and the nuptial number, there exists 
a substantial scholarly literature on this question that has not been 
confined to antiquity.*® If we now regard the interpretation of this 
obscure passage as a matter for a good footnote rather than a key to 
Plato’s thought in the Republic, it is because we do not share with Proclus 
the confidence that Plato was a Pythagorean who communicated things 
to us through number symbolism. Everyone agrees that Proclus’ 
Commentary on the Timaeus forms a unified work. But the density of his 
commentary on Timaeus 34b2-37c5 (where the Demiurge implants the 
various numbers and harmonies in the World Soul) outstrips even that 
concerned with the nature and identity of the Demiurge (Tim. 
27c1—-3 1b3). The commentary on the symbolic significance of the various 
numbers and harmonies similarly involves the exposition of the views of 
earlier commentators such as Porphyry, Amelius, and Theodore of Asine. 
As with the myths in Plato, the Neoplatonists regard passages having to 
do with numbers as conveying deep truths symbolically by Pythagorean 
means.*? Nothing in Essay 13’s occupation with what we might regard as 
a trivial puzzle or level of detail or the explanation of the views of earlier 
Platonists is inconsistent with Proclus’ commentary practice as evidenced 
elsewhere. Given Proclus’ interpretive preoccupations, there is no need 
to regard Essay 13 as an alien element integrated into an otherwise 
cohesive Introduction to the Republic. 

Essays 8 and g present a slightly different challenge to our argument 
for the essential unity of Proclus’ Republic Commentary. Our view is that 
Essays 8 and g represent a ‘doublet’. Proclus treated the same topic once 
in Essay 9, drawing upon the work of Theodore of Asine. Essay 8 is 
longer, treats of further problems — though it covers some of the same 
problems — and does not mention Theodore.*° It was perhaps intended 
to supersede the shorter essay, but both have been included in our 
current version of the Republic Commentary. But there is precedent for 
this. The Timaeus Commentary gives two considerations of one and the 
same lemma. Baltzly argued that this is evidence of a similar doublet in 
that work: the second version involves a reworking and expansion of 
some of Syrianus’ views that appear in the first treatment of the 


8 Callatay (1996). 9 Cf. Baltzly (2016). 

3° "Theodore is, in any case, a rather equivocal figure in Proclus’ commentaries. On the 
one hand, he is listed in the opening of the Platonic Theology as one of the inheritors of 
the true Platonic philosophy, along with Plotinus, Amelius, Porphyry and Iamblichus 
(Plat. Theol. 1 6.16, ff). On the other hand, when one considers the reports of his views 
that Proclus provides us with, there is in fact very little that he finds in those views that 
he agrees with. 
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lemma.*" If the existence of such a doublet does not render the Timaeus 
Commentary a heterogeneous mix, the existence of such a parallel double 
treatment of the same topic in the Republic Commentary is not proble- 


matic in and of itself. 


To appreciate the sense in which the Republic Commentary covers the 
whole of Plato’s dialogue, it is useful to line the essays up with the books 


of the Republic that they discuss. 


Proclus 


Book of Plato’s Republic 
that is primary focus 


Essay 1 — on the seven kephalaia of the 
Republic: (i) its skopos; (ii) literary form; (iii) 
setting and characters; (iv) sense in which it 
concerns a politeia; (v) the relation of its poli- 
teia to those in the actual world; (vi) means 
through which we consider it; (vii) the dia- 
logue’s unity. 

Incomplete — ends with (iii) 

Essay 2 — on the arguments against 
Polemarchus’ definition of justice 
Missing entirely 

Essay 3 - on the four arguments against 
Thrasymachus’ definition of justice 
First two arguments missing 

Essay 4 — precepts for poetic depictions of the 
gods 

Essay 5 — ten questions about the consistency of 
what Plato says about poetry both within the 
Republic and in relation to other dialogues 

Essay 6 — on the agreement of Homer with 
Plato 

Essay 7 — on the tripartite division of the soul 
and the virtues 

Essay 8 —- on whether virtue in women is the 
same as in men 

Essay 9 — on the views of Theodore of Asine on 
whether men’s and women’s virtue is the 
same 

Essay 10 — on the difference between the phi- 
losopher and the lover of sights and sounds 

Essay 11 — on the Good 


Book I 


Book I 


Book I (the remaining 
sections principally 
concern 35 1a—354 C) 

Book II esp. 379b-d and 
380d—383¢ 

Books II, II and X, as 
well as Phaedrus, Laws 
and Timaeus 

Books I, HI and X 


Book IV 
Book V, 451¢-457¢ 


Book V, 451¢-457¢ 


Book V, 476a—480a 


Book VI, 504d-5o09e 


3" Baltzly (2013a), p. 26. 
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(Continued) 
Proclus Book of Plato’s Republic 
that is primary focus 

Essay 12 — on the Cave Book VII, 514a-517e 

Essay 13 — on the speech of the Muses and the Book VUI, 545d-?? 
interpretation of the nuptial number 

Essay 14 — on the three arguments that the life Book IX, 580a—588c 
of the just person is happier 

Essay 15 — on the three main topics of Book X Book X in toto 

Essay 16 — line-by-line commentary on the Book X, 614b-621¢ 
Myth of Er 

Essay 17 — reply to Aristotle’s criticisms of Republic passim and 
Plato’s politeia Aristotle’s Politics 


While it is true that the level of treatment afforded to each of the 
books is not what one would expect of a modern commentary on the 
Republic, this reflects differences of judgement about what parts of 
Plato’s dialogue are most important and which parts stand in greatest 
need of exegesis. 


3. LOOKING FORWARD TO VOLUMES II ANDIII 


While we think that the collection of essays taken as a whole presents 
a reasonably unified attempt to interpret and explain the Republic, we 
will nonetheless preface each essay in each of the volumes in this series 
with a short introduction. Readers who find themselves unpersuaded by 
the argument of the previous section can treat the individual essays as 
self-standing, independent studies if they like. This volume contains 
Essays 1 and 3-6, each with an accompanying introduction. In this 
section we would like to preview the contents of volumes II and IIL. 
The previous section addressed the negative case against the basic unity 
of the Republic Commentary, viz. that the differences among its compo- 
nent parts suggest that what lay between the covers of our single ill- 
treated codex was a potpourri of works having only the text of the 
Republic in common. In addition to previewing the content of coming 
volumes, this section will make a positive case for the basic unity of the 
Republic Commentary by showing recurring ideas in Essays 7-16. 

Essay 7 concerns the tripartite division of the soul and the account of 
the four cardinal virtues in Book IV. It also provides us with an account 
of what distinguishes the political or constitutional gradation of virtue 
from others, and in particular, what distinguishes it from the 
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contemplative virtues that the dialogues that come after the Phaedo in 
Iamblichus’ reading order are supposed to promote. To do this, Essay 7 
applies the distinction that Plato draws in the Sophist to the parts of the 
soul (and the analogous classes of persons in the ideal city). It is one 
thing to consider the virtue of the reasoning part (or the spirited or 
appetitive parts) kath’ auto or in itself and another to consider this part’s 
virtue pros allo or ‘in relation to another’. The political virtues are 
manifested in the various psychic parts’ relational activities (I 208. 
29-30). Each gradation of virtue (ethical, political and purificatory) 
includes all four of the cardinal virtues. But within each gradation, one 
of the cardinal virtues is pre-eminent. Justice is the virtue that is parti- 
cularly characteristic of political virtue (én Remp. I 12.26-13.6). 

Among these political virtues, some are more political — i.e. more 
relational — than others. The political gradation of wisdom is a virtue 
that reason alone exhibits in its own right. Similarly, the spirited part of 
the soul, since it ideally rules over appetite in conjunction with reason, 
gets its own proprietary virtue — courage. These two virtues Proclus 
calls ‘ruling virtues’ (in Remp. I 228.13). Appetite, since it is ideally only 
ruled and never itself a ruler, exhibits no virtue in its own right. Spirit is, 
of course, also subordinate to reason so it shares with appetite the virtue 
of self-control. Similarly, all the parts need to play their role in justice. 
Since virtues are states that tend towards perfection and living well, the 
political virtues exhibit a classic example of the Neoplatonic descent 
from greater to lesser perfection. 


Psychic part kath’ auto virtue _ relational virtue 

Reason Wisdom Justice, the cause of self-control 

Spirit Courage Justice, auxiliary cause (swnaition) of 
self-control 

Appetite Justice, self-control 


We have seen before that Proclus seeks to justify claims in Socrates’ 
Book I function argument that Socrates’ audience in the Republic simply 
accepts at face value. In Essay 7 Proclus similarly seeks to explain the 
subordination of appetite to spirit and spirit to reason by reference to 
the ordered metaphysical triad of hyparxis, dynamis and nous.?* So Essay 
7 — though it belongs to the essays in the Republic Commentary that 
Gallavotti supposed to make up an Isagoge to the work — presupposes 
a significant understanding of Neoplatonic metaphysics and also 


3? For this triad, see Plat. Theol. I 80.21 ff. For the correlation with the soul, see in Remp. 
I 226.11-18 and Maclsaac (2009). 
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elucidates the Republic by reference to logical distinctions drawn in the 
Sophist. 

Essay 7 also paves the way for the discussion of whether the virtues are 
the same in men and women — the topic that occupies much of Essays 8 
and g. The introduction to Essay 7 makes the point that where the 
essence of x is the same as the essence of y, the virtues of « and y are the 
same too. Essays 8 and 9 both open by defending this claim where the 
values of x and y are male guardians and female guardians. But both 
essays also take up important intertextual questions in Platonism. 
In particular, how should one interpret the sameness of virtue in men 
and women in relation to the claims in the Tizmaeus that a soul will never 
make its first descent into a female body, with incarnation as a woman 
being reserved as a warning for those who have exhibited moral failings 
in their first incarnation (Tim. 42b)?33 So while both essays have sec- 
tions where Proclus explains Plato’s Republic from the Republic itself, 
they also resemble Essay 5 in posing questions about how the Republic 
can be made consistent with other dialogues. Thus the intertextuality of 
Essays 7 and 8 is strikingly similar to that of Essay 5. 

Essay 10 first seeks to show that the distinction that Socrates draws 
between Beauty Itself (which is one of the objects known by the 
philosopher) and the ‘many beautifuls’ that occupy the sight-lovers 
is compatible with the Neoplatonic distinction between participated 
and unparticipated forms. By Proclus’ lights, there is a threefold 
distinction: first there is an unparticipated form that serves as 
a paradigmatic cause of the participated form. Then there is the 
participated form that is a cause that is coordinate with or on the 
same level as the thing that participates in it, and only after that is 
there the beautiful particular. Proclus shows how Socrates’ vocabulary 
can accommodate this threefold distinction within its opposition 
between the one and the many. Indeed, it is thanks to this that we 
can easily see — he argues — that Plato does mot recognise any such 
form as the Ugly Itself. Another puzzle that is internal to Neoplatonic 
metaphysics concerns the status of monadic forms in the region above 
the Moon. While here in the sublunary there are many instances of 
the form Donkey, above there is one and only one thing that partici- 
pates in the form of Sun. In the latter case, the opposition between 
form and participant does not map onto the distinction between one 
and many. So while Essay 10 has the Republic as its point of departure, 
the questions that it concentrates on are intimately related to other 


33 A problem that continues to attract attention among modern scholars. For a recent 
valuable contribution, see Harry and Polansky’s (2016) own — very different! — 
reconciliation of the two Platonic passages. See also Baltzly (2013b). 
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dialogues — and particularly to the Parmenides where Socrates evinces 
some puzzlement about the range of Forms and whether there are 
Forms for valueless things like hair, dirt and mud. As with the essays 
previously discussed, there is very little sense in which Essay 7 is 
merely introductory in its implicit presuppositions about the level of 
the audience’s understanding and, moreover, merely introductory to 
the Republic, whilst leaving other, harder Platonic dialogues to one 
side. 

As one might expect, Essay 11 on the Good in Republic VII uses 
Plato’s analogy with the Sun to explain the sense in which the Good is 
‘beyond being’ in a distinctively Neoplatonic way. He does this by 
relating the analogy of the Sun in the Republic to other Platonic texts. 
Proclus considers three senses of ‘the good’. The first is ‘the good in 
us’ — i.e. the thing that, being present to our lives, makes them go well. 
This good he takes to be the subject of discussion in the Philebus. Proclus 
takes Socrates’ remark at Republic 505 c about those who suppose 
pleasure to be the Good as a ploy by which Plato broaches the topic of 
the good in us, but only in order to make clear that the good that he is 
now going to discuss is not the good in us. Similarly, Proclus is confident 
that the Good under discussion in the part of the Republic is not the 
Form of the Good considered as one Form among many. In order to 
show this, he turns now to the Sophist with its discussion of the ‘greatest 
kinds’ or megista gené. His essay briefly summarises a distinction 
between the gené which constitute each subject as the subject that it is 
and other Forms that perfect each subject. While the former are exis- 
tence-endowing (hyparchtikos), the latter are perfection-endowing (te/e- 
iotikos, in Remp.1270.24-5). The first group are made up of the Sophist’s 
greatest kinds (Being, Sameness, Difference) and, in a secondary way, 
Forms corresponding to sortals, such as Living Being, Horse, Man, etc. 
Perfective Forms include Justice, Strength, Beauty, etc. In one sense, we 
can speak of a Form of the Good that belongs to the same order as these 
perfective Forms, though it stands at the head of that order (270.19). 
Proclus calls this Form of the Good to hés eidos agathon (271.15). Now, 
the perfection-conferring Forms are subordinate to the megista gené 
(and perhaps to the other constitutive forms like Man as well). After 
all, when something is good, it zs. But a thing can be without being good. 
So Being (to einai) is not the same as being Good (to eu) and the latter is 
subordinate to the former (én Remp. 271.1-2). So the Good considered 
as a Form on the same level with Justice or Beauty is not the subject of 
discussion in Republic VII either, since the Good that Socrates discusses 
there ‘is king over the intelligible realm’ (Rep. 509dz2). 

The super-essential Good that lies beyond the Good as Form is the 
subject that Socrates now approaches by means of the analogy with the 
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Sun. But Proclus supposes that he indicates it only in a veiled manner 
because of the presence of the sophists, Thrasymachus and Cleitophon, 
in front of whom one would not reveal the deepest mysteries (274.1-3). 
Accordingly, the analogy with the Sun hints only at what The Good is 
not or, more accurately, what it transcends. It transcends both Truth 
and Being (277.14—27) inasmuch as it is the cause of these things and the 
cause is superior to that of which it is the cause. Proclus argues at length 
that, as a result of this, the Good beyond Being is not an object of 
knowledge or epistémé. Rather, the understanding (gnésis) of it is nega- 
tive and achieved by subtraction (kata aphairesis, 285.5) — a method of 
knowing that Proclus takes to be practised in the first hypothesis of the 
Parmenides. But Glaucon and the other participants in this discussion 
are not ready for such an exercise (286.5). Nonetheless, Proclus sup- 
poses that what is taught by means of analogy in the Republic concerning 
the Good is one and the same with the doctrine that is conveyed in a very 
compressed manner in Epistle II 312e. Thus Proclus addresses the 
mysterious character of the analogy that is meant to illuminate the 
Good armed with several weapons from the Neoplatonists’ hermeneu- 
tic armoury. First, he reads into Plato’s text the metaphysics of ontolo- 
gical levels characteristic of Neoplatonism. Second, he avails himself of 
conspicuous intertextuality in interpreting the Republic by reference to 
the Sophist. Finally, he accounts for the cryptic nature of Plato’s 
words in the Republic by appealing to considerations involving audience, 
as well as to considerations about the ineffable nature of the highest 
principle of all. 

Proclus’ discussions of the analogies of the doubly divided line and 
the cave in Republic VII (Essay 12) similarly involve relating what is said 
in the Republic to other dialogues. Thus, for instance, the initial division 
of the line into two halves — corresponding to the visible and the 
intelligible — is related to the passage in the Philebus (16c) where 
Socrates urges the person who wants to investigate being to see if, 
after having brought all the particulars under the one Form, there are 
two sub-species into which it divides (and if not two, then choose the 
smallest number possible in the process of division). Similarly, Proclus 
proceeds on the assumption that the further divisions of the line create 
a four-term geometric proportion of the sort that is said to be the most 
beautiful kind of bond at Timaeus 31 c and the judgement of Zeus in 
Laws VI 757b. When Socrates describes the prisoner who has escaped 
from the cave getting accustomed to the world above, he remarks that he 
would first find it easiest to look at reflections in water or the night sky 
(Rep. 5 16a). Proclus takes this opportunity to relate the stars in the night 
sky to the idea, developed in his Timmaeus Commentary, that both the 
heavenly spheres and the stars and planets are gods. The light of these 
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heavenly bodies is analogous to the divine light of the Good that is 
reflected in the intelligibles. As the escaped prisoner needs to see the 
complete night sky before attempting to see the Sun, so too the philo- 
sopher needs to see the entire intelligible cosmos (noétos diakosmos) 
before he can hope to approach the Good beyond Being. Finally, the 
fact that Socrates says that the vision of the Good is difficult to see at 
Rep. 517c1 is related to Socrates’ similarly indirect approach to the 
Good in Philebus 65a1. There Socrates says that if he and Protarchus 
cannot hunt the Good down in a single Form, they will secure it by the 
conjunction of three: beauty, symmetry and truth. Presumably Proclus 
takes Socrates’ mention of two of the ‘three monads’ of the Philebus - 
beauty and truth — in relation to the Good at Rep. 517c2-4 as sufficient 
warrant for supposing that here too Socrates counsels the philosopher 
to enter initially into the ‘vestibule of the Good’ in the manner that the 
Philebus describes. Indeed, it is at this point in the Republic Commentary 
that Proclus refers his readers and/or auditors to his (now lost) book 
On the Three Monads in the Philebus (295.25). 

Both Essays 11 and 12 form part of what Gallavotti took to be an 
Introduction to the Republic. He supposed that works such as Essay 6 on 
the harmony of Homer and Plato, or the detailed exegesis of the Myth of 
Er in Essay 16 were originally quite different in character and combined 
with these introductory materials on the Republic by some later editor. 
While it is true that Essays 11 and 12 contain parts that are more or less 
straightforwardly exegetical of the Republic, we note here the extent of 
cross-textual references, as well as the sophisticated understanding of 
Neoplatonic metaphysics that is presupposed by them. We believe that 
a better appreciation of these aspects of the ‘easy’ parts of the Republic 
Commentary should diminish the temptation to see the work as made up 
of parts that are radically different in character. Both (relative) beginners 
and advanced students would find much to absorb and consider in these 
essays. 

Republic VU 545d marks a definite turning point in Plato’s dialogue, 
both in its content and in its style, though this fact has perhaps not been 
appreciated as fully as it should be by modern commentators. At this 
point, Socrates’ description of the ideal po/is and the nature and educa- 
tion of its Guardians is complete. He now proposes to return to the 
earlier discussion of other kinds of politeia that had been postponed in 
order that he might address the objections voiced by his conversational 
partners at the opening of Book V. Since Plato goes on to highlight the 
deficiencies of the alternatives to the ideal civic and psychic constitu- 
tions by describing their devolution from that ideal, he must first con- 
front the reverse of the question raised by Glaucon at 471 c—e. Glaucon 
was happy to agree that the city described by Socrates was the best, but 
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wondered about how it might come about. Following the revelation of the 
Guardians’ nature as philosophers and practitioners of infallible dialec- 
tical reasoning, there is now a genuine puzzle about how a city governed 
by such people could ever devolve into the increasingly fractured and 
fractious civic and psychic types that Socrates goes on to describe in 
Book VIII and the beginning of Book IX. It is as difficult to say how the 
Kallipolis could fall apart as it is say how it could come about. 

In Book V, Socrates’ response to Glaucon’s challenge about how the 
ideal city might come about begins by making a comparison with 
painters — the very same artists whose work will soon be dismissed as 
three removes from the truth in Republic X. It would be unfair to 
reproach a painter who had depicted in great detail the finest and 
most beautiful human being with the charge that he could not show 
with similar exactitude how this ideal man should come about. 
In explaining how the Kallipolis might fall apart, Socrates avails himself 
of the poetic conceit of allowing the Muses to tell how the homonoia that 
ensures the perpetuation the best politeia could be lost. The first step in 
the Muses’ tale concerns how the Guardians — impressive though their 
education might be — cannot through the means of reasoning combined 
with sense perception (546b1-2) grasp the optimum time for procrea- 
tion. This optimum time is expressed as the nuptial number. Both the 
content and style of this passage are famously difficult, as befits the 
oracular speech of divine beings such as Muses. What is less noted is the 
fact that Plato seemingly attributes the entire account of the devolution 
of poleis and souls that makes up Book VII to the Muses. At 547b1 
Glaucon asks Socrates, ‘What do the Muses say after this?’ and while 
Socrates reverts to a more normal style of speaking at no point does he 
explicitly drop the pretence that he is reporting what the Muses say. 
Indeed, the poetic character of the narrative of civic and psychic decline 
is reinforced again at 550c4 when Socrates says, ‘Shall we not speak after 
the manner of Aeschylus of “another man ordered after another city”?’ at 
the beginning of the explanation of how oligarchy evolves from timoc- 
racy. In fact, the speech of the Muses is never explicitly drawn to a close. 

Modern readers such as ourselves who are disinclined to credit Plato 
with an authority built on divine insight would be likely to suppose that 
he has merely used the voice of the Muses as a literary device. It serves to 
highlight a fulcrum upon which to turn the dialogue in a new direction 
and when it has served that purpose Plato just abandons it. Proclus, of 
course, is not such a modern reader. Essay 13 on the speech of the Muses 
is a response to the fact that at this point a new voice enters Plato’s text. 
It also true the Essay is overwhelmingly focused on the proper inter- 
pretation of the so-called nuptial number. Proclus dedicates nearly 
three quarters of this eighty-page essay to assorted numerological and 
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astrological considerations about the proper interpretation of Plato’s 
text, as well as the calculation of the most auspicious times for procrea- 
tion more generally. But Essay 13 is not simply a learned digression 
cataloguing previous interpretations of an opaque but inconsequential 
detail of Plato’s Republic. Proclus really does treat the speech of the 
Muses as a new /ogos. Accordingly we get some of the same preliminary 
questions asked of it as are asked of the dialogue as a whole in Essay 1. Its 
skopos is to reveal the causes for the destruction of the best politeia, and 
while one of these causes lies in the Guardians themselves, the other 
cause lies in the nature of the cosmos (II 7.8-16). The latter affords 
Proclus the opportunity to connect the speech of the Muses to Plato’s 
Timaeus. The speech of the Muses also has a distinctive quality which is 
‘lofty’ (Aypsélos, cf. 545c3) that is fitting for beings such as the Muses 
when they announce the destruction of the city in the manner of an 
oracle. Moreover, the mode through which the teaching is communi- 
cated to us is one that requires Proclus, in his role as teacher, to spend 
a great many pages helping us to unlock the message. The teaching is 
apophatic by virtue of its speakers, for the Muses speak to us in the same 
manner as those who are inspired and give oracles. Moreover, the 
teaching is iconic by virtue of its subject, ‘for to indicate the truth from 
numbers is to teach from icons, and what is iconic is akin to souls and all 
that is cosmic’ (II 8.12-14). So the very first part of the speech of the 
Muses demands close attention. The Pythagorean technique of teach- 
ing from iconic numbers is compounded by the apophatic style of the 
Muses who deliver the lesson. Small wonder that Proclus feels justified 
in spending considerable time unpicking the meaning of the nuptial 
number! If he has chosen to spend more time on the nuptial number 
than on Plato’s account of the devolution of constitutions in the rest of 
Book VHI, then this may be because he took this part of Plato’s text to 
be the part with which his audience would need the most help. 

Essay 13 is not merely concerned with the nuptial number. Proclus 
prefaces his detailed treatment of this subject with a discussion of the 
claim that ‘all that has come to be is subject to destruction’ (546a2). 
Proclus dedicates eight pages of his essay to the proper interpretation of 
key concepts in Plato’s claim, such as ‘generated’ and ‘time’, and relates 
these to the teaching of the Tizmaeus on similar topics. Modern readers 
may find this exegesis of the Republic in terms of the Timaeus otiose. But 
we think that Proclus is not wrong to supply Plato with argument where 
it is needed. It 7s a genuine puzzle how the Guardians — whose compe- 
tence to govern is grounded in knowledge of the Good — could allow the 
Kallipolis to fail. Plato has indeed painted himself into a corner by 
combining the portrait of his super-qualified rulers with the authorial 
decision to present the inferior states through a narrative of decline 
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from an ideal. When Plato lets the Muses explain how this is possible, he 
implicitly invites the reader to judge the narrative of psychic and civic 
decline by the evidential standards we apply to poetry. He says, in effect, 
‘Hear my tale the way you would hear Homer’s.’ Perhaps Proclus is not 
wrong to suppose that the same tale can be told to a different evidential 
standard. 

We cannot be certain how or to what extent Proclus may have framed 
the preliminary discussion of the destructibility of all that is generated 
or the detailed discussion of the nuptial number that follows in terms of 
the broader aims of Book VIII. Essay 13 belongs to the second half of 
the manuscript of the Republic Commentary. As noted above, Essay 13 
was originally composed of an introduction and 45 paragraphs. The first 
eight paragraphs and part of the ninth are now missing in Vaticanus 
2197 though Kroll recovered the first two pages of Essay 13 from 
elsewhere. The longer introduction that might well have explained 
why Proclus chose to focus on these topics, among all the things in 
Book VIII worthy of comment, is a great loss. In view of this omission, 
we should be hesitant to dismiss Essay 13 as a scholastic excursus on 
a trivial detail in Republic VIII. 

Essays 14 and 15 deal with Books IX and X respectively. The first is 
very short — only three pages — and concludes with a diagram setting out 
the key points in the three arguments that seek to show that the just life 
is happier than the life of injustice. It does stand out as introductory, but 
it is almost the only essay in the hypothesized Isagoge to the Republic that 
does. Essay 15 presents a similar overview of the three key arguments of 
Book X. Proclus provides a unifying structure to the topics treated in the 
concluding book of the Republic. There are three key topics: the con- 
demnation of imitative poetry, the demonstration of the soul’s immor- 
tality, and the providential care for souls that is exercised by gods and 
daemons as these human souls enter and leave mortal bodies. Proclus 
supposes that these apparently disparate topics are in fact unified by 
virtue of their psychological effect upon the reader. The discussion of 
the dangers of poetry is purificatory — it separates us from material 
images and from the false paideia associated with the faculty of imagina- 
tion. The demonstration of the soul’s nature has the effect of bringing 
about the soul’s reversion upon itself. Finally, the teachings on the god’s 
providential care for souls prompts the soul’s reversion upon beings that 
are higher than itself (II 85.11-26). Thus the content of Book X is 
unified by the stages of separation from the body, reversion upon the 
self, and ascent to the divine that correspond to the gradations of virtues 
in Neoplatonic moral philosophy. Even though Essay 15 is far briefer 
than the line-by-line commentary on the Myth of Er that makes up 
Essay 16, Proclus nonetheless takes the opportunity to clear up certain 
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important matters in the course of his exegesis of the main headings of 
Book X. Thus it is important that, after we have considered the demon- 
stration of the soul’s immortality, we be clear about what part of the soul 
is immortal. Proclus believes that Timaeus 69c¢7 shows that it is the 
rational soul alone — and not the irrational soul — that is immortal. 
(Syrianus’ lectures on Phaedrus 245¢5, as conveyed by Hermias, show 
the extent of the concern about making Plato consistent on this 
subject.**) But we can also see that Plato means to restrict the argument 
for the soul’s immortality to the rational soul by considering what is said 
at Rep. X 611e1. If we are to see the true nature of the soul, we must look 
to the soul’s love of wisdom and the (intelligible) things to which the 
soul is attached. For Proclus, it is obvious that the irrational soul is 
analogous to the barnacles that have attached themselves to the sea god 
Glaucus. Finally, having divided the Myth of Er into four principal 
parts, Proclus provides a very brief summary of the key symbolic ele- 
ments in the myth. This summary leaves the door open for a longer, 
more detailed treatment. Indeed, Proclus characterises these brief 
accounts of the symbolic elements as ‘seeds’ that can be further devel- 
oped by anyone who is willing and able to decode them (II 95.21-4). 
Thus the conclusion of Essay 15 leads quite naturally on to Essay 16. 
It is the development of the seeds planted here. 

At several points in his Republic Commentary Proclus relates the 
three classes within the city to the various orders of gods that govern 
the cosmos. His introduction to the lengthiest essay in the 
Commentary — Essay 16 on the Myth of Er — returns to this theme. 
Like the speech of the Muses, the myth is its own Jogos and, as such, it 
has its own subject or prothesis (II 97.9). On the one hand, this is 
compatible with the investigation into the nature and value of justice 
that constitutes the skopos of the Republic taken as a whole. Thus the 
myth quite reasonably spells out the rewards that await the just and 
the unjust person after death. But, Proclus insists, a far simpler myth 
could have accomplished this without all the detail that is offered to 
us in the Myth of Er. So we can attribute an additional objective to 
Plato’s detailed myth and Proclus supposes that a clear indication of 
this further objective is given by Socrates’ remark at Rep. IX 592b2 
that at least the ideal city exists as a paradigm in the heavens for anyone 
who wants to look at it and enrol himself as a citizen. Accordingly, the 
dual prothesis of the Myth of Er is to teach us about the celestial 
republic, in addition to reinforcing the rewards of justice and the 
penalties for injustice that we will meet after this life. In this celestial 


34 245c5 is problematic since the most obvious reading has Socrates saying ‘All soul is 
immortal.’ Cf. Menn (2012). 
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republic, the gods correspond to the Guardians. They regulate the 
cosmic laws announced by Necessity and her daughters, the Fates 
(Rep. 617c-d). The daemones correspond to the Auxiliaries, while the 
‘ephemeral souls’ (617d6) correspond to the third class in the earthly 
republic. So while Proclus regards the myth of Er as a Jogos that is in 
some ways distinct (as was the speech of the Muses), it is nonetheless 
subordinate to the Republic and its aims. 

This teaching takes the form of a myth because we are now 
dealing with higher matters (theérétikéteros) and so this is communi- 
cated in a manner that is not merely mythical, but actually mystical 
(II 99.21-2). While Proclus relates and endorses the responses of 
Porphyry to Epicurean criticisms of Plato’s use of myth, he also adds 
his own justifications for this mode of teaching. Myths present the 
intellectual light of truth clothed in fiction and this is fitting for human 
beings since we are ourselves partial intellects clothed by the faculty of 
imagination (II 107.25-108.15). The efficacy of myths, Proclus argues, 
is proved by parallel considerations about the efficacy of mystical rites. 
Here too, even people who do not fully understand the truth that is 
unknowably concealed within the rites can be benefited (though this 
benefit is not inevitable). Proclus concludes his introductory remarks 
on the Myth of Er with a reference to his work, On Mythic Symbols, 
which is now lost to us. 

What follows is a line-by-line commentary covering Republic 
614b2—62 1bq4 that takes up almost exactly 250 pages of Kroll’s second 
volume. We will say more about the themes that dominate this com- 
mentary in volume III of this series. But it is perhaps helpful to put the 
level of exegetical effort involved on Proclus’ part — at least as that effort 
is measured by pages — into some context. In his commentary on the 
Myth of Er Proclus averages roughly 36 pages of exegesis for each OCT 
page of Plato’s text. By contrast, the figure is over 40 pages per page for 
the surviving portion of the Timaeus Commentary. The ratio of com- 
mentary to pages of the dialogue commented on is lower in the case of 
Proclus’ Alcibiades Commentary — about 24 to 1. So, gauged by the 
exegetical effort expended, the myth of Er has a ‘semantic density’ that 
Proclus regards as greater than that of the very first dialogue in the 
Iamblichean canon (the Alcibiades T) but less than one of the two key- 
stone dialogues that complete the reading cycle. 

Proclus’ Republic Commentary concludes with a short treatise in which 
he addresses the criticisms offered by Aristotle in Politics II 2 1261a10 ff. 
Essay 17 was regarded by Gallavotti as a separate work that found its 
way into the diverse materials making up the current Republic 
Commentary. But at least he regarded it as a work of Proclus. Earlier 
scholars sought to assign it to the Platonist Euboulos who is mentioned 
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in Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus.3> The work is undoubtedly Proclus’, but it 
is in very bad condition. Only the first eight pages survive and the last 
two of those are very scrappy indeed. Yet the content is one that 
a Platonist such as Proclus would see as intimately connected to the 
overall purpose of the Republic Commentary, for what Aristotle questions 
is the thesis that a polis is better to the extent that it is more unified. 
Doubt about this specific claim has obvious implications for the idea 
that the One is the source of all that is good and that degrees of unity 
coincide with degrees of being and of betterness. On the final page of 
what survives of Essay 17 Proclus draws the political concerns that 
motivated the work into the realm of metaphysics and the soul’s salva- 
tion (368.7-10). Noting that most people put their private interests 
ahead of the common interest, he observes that nothing drags the soul 
down into the final stages of particularity more than the affliction that 
Socrates calls ‘individualism’ (édiésis, 462b). So the political issue of the 
unity of the state is set in the context of both the metaphysics of the One 
or the Good and also the soul’s descent into becoming. As tattered as the 
essay is in our present version of the text, it does not seem too far 
removed from the fusion of political thought, soteriology and metaphy- 
sics that characterizes the other essays in the collection. It is not, we 
submit, merely an appendix on matters only vaguely related to the other 
material in the Republic Commentary. Proclus seeks to defend the thesis 
that the more unified a thing is, the better it is. This claim is central to 
Proclus’ philosophical project and we can discern even in the truncated 
version of this essay the manner in which he brought that political and 
metaphysical concern to bear on the final end of philosophical educa- 
tion — the elevation of the soul and its assimilation to the divine. 


4. THE VALUE OF PROCLUS’ REPUBLIC 
COMMENTARY 


Over the past thirty years the research community in ancient Greek 
philosophy has made great strides in opening up the thought of the 
post-Hellenistic period and late antiquity to non-specialists. This effort 
has been comparable to the way in which Hellenistic philosophy was 
opened up to non-specialists in the 1970s and 1980s — though the task 
has been far greater since the sheer volume of late antique texts is so vast 
compared with our scattered evidence on the schools of the Hellenistic 
age. The vanguard of this opening up of late antique thought has, of 
course, been the Ancient Commentators on Aristotle project led by Sir 


35. For details see the introduction to Stalley’s translation of Essay 17; Stalley (1995). 
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Richard Sorabji, but in addition to this we now have English translations 
of many of the important Plato commentaries and other works emer- 
ging from a variety of presses, as well as the careful work of the Budé 
series in French. 

Is this work important to anyone other than historians of philosophy? 
What relevance does Proclus’ thought have to the philosophical con- 
cerns of the early twenty-first century? Perhaps more specifically — what 
value does an English translation of Proclus’ Republic Commentary have 
for anyone who is not already enmeshed in the intricacies of late antique 
Neoplatonism? In this section we’ll distinguish some ways in which 
works in ancient philosophy have applicability or relevance. We argue 
that Proclus’ Republic Commentary’s relevance is not likely to be the same 
as that of some works of Aristotle or the Stoics. Rather, we’ll argue that 
Proclus’ essays on the Republic have relevance for twenty-first-century 
philosophy because, if we are really to understand them, we must also 
understand much more about the broader intellectual life of late anti- 
quity. The project of embedding Proclus’ philosophy within the cul- 
tural project of pagan philosophers in the fifth century invites us to take 
up a similar perspective on the broader cultural significance of philoso- 
phy in our own time. We could, of course, do this without using Proclus 
as a prompt, but he provides a useful contrast precisely because his 
cultural project seems so alien to us. 

It is worth remembering that ancient Greek philosophy has been 
a source of ideas for contemporary analytic philosophers in the late 
twentieth and early twenty-first centuries. (Those in the Continental 
tradition have seldom had doubts about the relevance of ancient philo- 
sophy to philosophy’s present concerns.) Hilary Putnam claimed to find 
inspiration for functionalism in Aristotle’s hylomorphic account of the 
soul—body relationship.3° Martha Nussbaum, Julia Annas and Dan 
Russell have all used Hellenistic philosophy to good effect in developing 
insights in contemporary ethical theory and moral psychology.?” Will 
late antique Neoplatonism have a similar direct applicability to existing 
problems in contemporary philosophy? Will it lead to the posing of new 
problems whose salience becomes suddenly relevant to us as a result of 
reflection on Neoplatonism? 

We are not confident of a similar direct applicability of late antique 
Neoplatonism to the concerns of contemporary philosophy. Too much 
of Neoplatonic philosophy is too tightly tied to their metaphysics — 
a metaphysics many contemporary philosophers regard as largely 


36 Putnam (1975). Putnam’s claim to find the origins of functionalism in Aristotle was 
argued at greater length in Nussbaum (1978). 
37 Nussbaum (1994), Annas (1993), Russell (2012). 
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implausible. Consider the debates about the extent to which Aristotle’s 
function argument in Nicomachean Ethics 1 7 presupposes his views about 
form and substance. Or the independence of Stoic views about the goal 
of living from their pantheism. There is scope for argument in these 
cases, but there is no comparable scope for arguing that the Neoplatonic 
view of the goal of living (assimilation to the divine) or the doctrine of 
gradations of virtue can be separated from their commitment to theism 
or to the incorporeality of the soul. To the extent that contemporary 
moral theorists are not theists and not soul—body dualists, the moral 
philosophy of the Neoplatonists will seem to them untenable. Similarly, 
Proclus’ Republic Commentary makes it very clear that the Neoplatonists’ 
ideas in political theory presuppose the belief that the cosmos is itself 
a single, unified living being that is providentially administered by 
a range of divinities, both encosmic and extra-cosmic. This cosmic 
community, they believe, is the paradigm for successful human political 
communities. To the extent that we find the former implausible, we will 
be inclined to regard the latter as holding merely historical interest. 

The incompatibility between the preferred metaphysics of contempor- 
ary philosophers and Neoplatonists goes deep. It is not simply that many 
twenty-first-century philosophers are atheists or materialists. These dif- 
ferences in ontology are undergirded by differences in the explanatory 
priorities of Neoplatonists in contrast with those of modern philosophy. 
We tend to see parts as ontologically prior to the wholes that they make 
up. From our point of view, sentience, consciousness and thought are 
things whose causal evolution from insentient, unconscious and unthink- 
ing nature needs an explanation.?* The Neoplatonists, by contrast, regard 
wholes as explanatory of the parts whose identities are dependent upon 
their inclusion in the whole. Intellect and soul are more ontologically 
basic and it is they who explain the emergence of material particulars. 

We not only disagree with the ancient Neoplatonists about what 
demands an explanation, but we also differ in the sorts of explanans we 
reach for even when we share an explanandum. The contrast between our 
preferred problem-solving tool-kit and that of the Neoplatonists is 
nicely illustrated by one of those relatively rare cases in which we 
share a philosophical problem. For the Neoplatonists, the unity of 
things is a fact that demands explanation and the One is the (ultimate) 
explanation of that fact. 


38 To be fair, there are some contemporary metaphysicians who defend the priority of 
wholes over parts or panpsychism. But even among the defenders of such views, there is 
a clear sense that one ought to come to this position as a last resort. The contrary views 
are regarded as so much more initially plausible that panpsychism is (allegedly) 
vindicated only by the failure of the alternatives. 
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Until the emergence of the Problem of the Many in 1980 it is unclear 
that contemporary philosophers regarded the unity of things as a fact in 
need of an explanation. The Problem of the Many is often illustrated 
with the example of clouds, but the molecules making up your tea cup 
would serve as well. We think that, on the one hand, there is one cloud 
in the sky. But the edges of that cloud seem vague. We could draw its 
boundaries so as to include one water droplet and exclude another or 
vice versa. But this different composition would yield a different cloud. 
So how is it that we have just one cloud in that clear blue sky and not 
many? 

The range of responses to the Problem of the Many form an 
interesting contrast with the Neoplatonists’ straightforward explana- 
tion — an ultimate source of unity that things can share in to 
a greater or lesser degree. Some contemporary philosophers have 
gone for nihilism: the unity of objects is, in fact, an illusion. There 
are parts, but not unitary objects composed from them. The other 
extreme response is one that has come to be called ‘brutalism’: it is 
just a brute fact that some parts — in this case, some water droplets — 
form a cloud while other aggregates of water droplets do not. While 
critics have complained that the brutalist response is ad hoc insofar as 
it posits a vast and unconnected body of brute mereological facts, no 
one has — to our knowledge at least — proposed a single ‘one-maker’ 
as a solution. Such a proposal would, of course, have the effect of 
rendering the fact of each thing’s unity no longer brute. It would 
instead be explicable in the same terms as the unity of all other 
things. No one today seems to have a taste for that kind of solution 
and the preferred tools for addressing the Problem of the Many tend 
to involve appeal to the vagueness of terms like ‘cloud’ or to the idea 
that the identity of one thing (e.g. one aggregate of water droplets 
with a cloud) is relative. In short, confronted with a philosophical 
puzzle, we tend to look for solutions in the way in which we represent 
the situation. The Neoplatonists would certainly agree that there are 
situations in which the soul’s embodied condition leads us to mis- 
represent fundamental facts about the universe (e.g. the real nature 
of causation). But in the case at hand, they reach into the philoso- 
phers’ tool-kit for a metaphysical solution: things are unified because, 
in addition to the things that are, there is something that is a source 
of unity that is itself so unified that it cannot strictly be said to be at 
all. 

Given the divergences just discussed, we think it is unlikely that in 
making it easier for non-specialists to read late antique Neoplatonism 
we will contribute to contemporary philosophy in quite the same way 
that Long and Sedley or Inwood and Gerson did when they published 
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source books on Hellenistic philosophy.*? Nonetheless, the indirect 
applicability of Neoplatonism to contemporary philosophy is, we 
believe, fruitful and worth exploring. 

In late antiquity Neoplatonism was part of broader educational and 
cultural projects. Moreover, the Neoplatonic philosophers seem to have 
been acutely aware of their involvement in those projects. Philosophy — 
and in late antiquity philosophy was largely synonymous with Platonism — 
was part of elite education or paideia. The mainstay of this education was 
rhetoric, but philosophy was not divorced from rhetoric. Plato was him- 
self one of the paragons of good prose style. So any educated person 
would have had some acquaintance with his dialogues. The social func- 
tion of elite education has been well described by historians of late 
antiquity.*° It functioned as a marker of class and as a means through 
which one could assert a right to treatment of a certain sort. It was, in 
short, a valuable form of ‘social capital’. The educated person was ren- 
dered capable of a style of speech and writing that did not merely evince 
his familiarity with the canon of great works but creatively deployed that 
familiarity to fashion a public persona. A claim to paideia was an implicit 
claim not be to treated in the ways unsuitable for a gentleman. So, for 
instance, one would not ordinarily flog a gentleman. The following anec- 
dote about the pagan philosopher Hierocles illustrates the way in which 
paideia could be used to maintain the person’s dignity even in circum- 
stances where he was not accorded the treatment proper to a gentleman. 
Damascius relates that when Hierocles went to Constantinople he came 
into conflict with Christian authorities and was flogged and exiled for 
some offence that Damascius does not relate. His response illustrates the 
attitude expected of the possessor of paideia in late antiquity: 


As he flowed with blood [sc. after the flogging], he gathered some into the 
hollow of his hand and sprinkled it on the judge exclaiming: “There Cyclops, 
drink the wine now that you have devoured the human flesh.’ 

(fr. 45, Athanassiadi 1999) 


The allusion to Homer’s Odyssey (9.347) through which Hierocles 
rebukes his judge is precisely the kind of learned remark that 
a cultured man should be able to make. Even when he has been sub- 
jected to a treatment that is unbefitting to an educated man, he asserts 
his superiority to his tormentors by a display of erudition —a display that 
only similarly erudite men might grasp and admire. 

The pursuit of philosophy beyond that associated with the normal 
study of rhetoric was simultaneously consistent with the ideal of an 


39 Long and Sedley (1987), Inwood and Gerson (1988). 
4° For an overview and bibliography, see Watts (2012). 
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educated person, but also in some ways undermined the values asso- 
ciated with the kind of public life that such education enabled. It is useful 
to remember that the Neoplatonists adapted a work such as Epictetus’ 
Enchiridion as a preliminary to the study of philosophy. The very stakes 
that paideia helped one to compete for — position, reputation, wealth — 
look rather less significant from the point of view that such 
a philosophical introduction encourages. We submit that philosophical 
paideia also went deeper. The educated person who had not gone so far 
as to pursue the life of the philosopher lived his education publically. 
The performance of paideia was always principally a crafting of the 
image of the self for others’ consumption. But philosophical education 
sought to transform one’s experience of all things so that you lived in and 
through metaphors drawn from the texts of the divine Plato. 
The performance of Platonic philosophy was not merely the construc- 
tion of a self-image for the consumption of others, but a construction of 
a different experiencing subject for the benefit of that subject. 
Neoplatonic philosophical writing always centred on the classroom 
and the discussion circle in which this personal transformation was 
pursued. The philosophical texts that we now possess are, we submit, 
not merely attempts to interpret Plato or to solve philosophical pro- 
blems. They are steps along the way to a return of the soul to its divine 
origin. In practical terms, we think this means that they manifest signs of 
a project to think outside the concepts and assumptions recommended 
by embodied experience and to take on a new conceptual repertoire 
drawn from these philosophers’ understanding of Plato. They are phi- 
losophic texts, to be sure, but they are also psychagogic. This is the 
educational project in which late antique Platonism is engaged. 

In addition to the educational project of coming to live through the 
Platonic dialogues, Platonists in late antiquity were engaged in at least 
two competing cultural projects. Pagan Platonists sought to exhibit many 
of the central texts of a gentleman’s education, together with traditional 
civic practices, as part of a philosophically coherent whole. This is parti- 
cularly evident in Essay 6 of the present volume in which Proclus seeks to 
show that the philosophical truths hidden behind Homer’s allegorical 
poetry are consistent with Plato’s divine wisdom. For their part, Christian 
Platonists sought to render the works of pagan philosophers (such as 
Plato) and the content of traditional paideia (such as Homer) safe for the 
consumption of young Christians. Writing on the influence of the 
Platonists Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa, Peter Brown observes: 


A subtle shift occurred by which the rhetorical antithesis between non-Christian 
paideia and ‘true’ Christianity was defused. Paideia and Christianity were pre- 
sented as two separate accomplishments, one of which led, inevitably, to the 
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other. Paideia was no longer treated as the all-embracing and supreme ideal of 
a gentleman’s life. It was seen, instead, as the necessary first stage in the life-cycle 
of the Christian public man. A traditional ornament, paideia was also 
a preparatory school of Christian character.*" 


Thus while the educational project of all the Platonist philosophers was 
personal and transformative, the cultural project was synoptic and pub- 
lic. Each kind of Platonist sought to weld the works that they all loved 
into a coherent whole consistent with their differing religious commit- 
ments. It was an effort to see how all the important things could, in the 
broadest sense, hang together and how the whole might be helpfully 
communicated to future generations. 

Are contemporary teachers and writers of philosophy engaged in any 
comparable educational and cultural projects? In what way do our 
projects influence the form and content of our philosophical writing? 
‘These are questions that we seldom pose for ourselves. When we speak 
of the indirect application of late antique philosophy to contemporary 
problems, we have in mind the way in which the contextualising of the 
practice of teaching philosophy, writing philosophy, and living philo- 
sophically in the late Roman Empire can make us aware of the signifi- 
cance of the broader context within which contemporary academics and 
students teach, write and attempt to live philosophically in the twenty- 
first century. Neoplatonic philosophical practice — suitably contextua- 
lised to their broader cultural aims of late antique paideia — provides 
contemporary philosophers with an opportunity for us to see our own 
discipline with fresh eyes. 

Different as the twenty-first century may be from the fifth, there is one 
clear bridge connecting us with Proclus. We noted at the outset of this 
introduction just how often academics in general (and not just philoso- 
phers) put Plato’s Republic on the reading list for university courses. It was 
an important book for Proclus and for the Neoplatonists and it remains 
an important book for us. We too seek to understand it for ourselves and 
to explain it to students. Many of its themes — the nature of philosophy, 
the true aim of education — are as urgent for us as they were for philoso- 
phers in late antiquity. We are not naive enough to think that answers that 
are wholly satisfactory for us in our time and place will emerge directly 
from Proclus’ text. His Republic is not our Republic (though it must be said 
that he often draws our attention to features of Plato’s text that we tend to 
overlook). Rather, part of the value of his book for us is the way in which it 
prompts us to think about our use of Plato’s Republic in the projects we call 
education and our role in identifying and preserving what we regard as 
the best of our culture. 


+" Brown (1992), 123. 
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We will attempt to provide some observations on the broader pro- 
jects of Neoplatonic philosophising in the course of our notes and 
introductions to the individual sections within this book. If the argu- 
ment of this final section of the General Introduction is sound, then 
using the philosophy of late antiquity to shed light on contemporary 
philosophy must take historians of philosophy outside their usual com- 
fort zone. If we are to use the Platonic schools of late antiquity as a useful 
vantage point on the meaning of philosophy and true education for us, 
we will need to read more intellectual and social history than many 
historians of philosophy are wont to do. After all, to see philosophical 
education and the activities of philosophers in the broader cultural 
context of late antiquity, we need to know much more than the philo- 
sophical texts and the arguments to be extracted from them. This, at 
least, is our suggestion for finding contemporary relevance in late 
antique Neoplatonism. But whatever your interest in Proclus’ Republic 
Commentary, we hope that the translation and essays in this volume will 
help you realise your telos. 
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Essay 1 of Proclus’ Republic Commentary introduces itself as a guide to 
the techniques for interpreting a Platonic text. Given the close relation- 
ship between the communal reading of texts under the guidance of 
a teacher and the writing of commentaries,’ it becomes a kind of 
commentary on commentary. Outlining the main headings under 
which one should discuss a Platonic dialogue, Proclus produces in this 
essay a broad discussion of the Republic as a whole. The process 
described is, however, clearly not intended to be an invariable system, 
as we can see both from Proclus’ own practice as a commentator and 
from the fact that some of the topics suggested in Essay 1 are specific to 
the Republic. The essay should be of particular interest to modern read- 
ers of Proclus, both for the breadth of its discussion of what has now 
become the pre-eminent Platonic dialogue, and for the unusually clear 
insight that it gives into how Proclus believed that Plato should be read. 
Proclus deals, in this broad discussion, with topics which must concern 
any reader of the Republic, in particular the nature of the dialogue’s unity 
and the relationship between its literary form and philosophical con- 
tent. In that light it is all the more to be regretted that a large part of this 
essay is missing, but what does survive gives a good indication of the 
approach that the lost sections would have followed, and other com- 
mentaries by Proclus provide further insight into these lost parts of the 
discussion. 

Proclus insists that one should strike a middle path between the 
extremes of introducing irrelevant material and neglecting what is 
essential for the preliminary discussion (5.12-21). In order to do this, 
he says, seven topics must be addressed: (1) the aim (skopos) of the text, 
(2) its genre (eidos), (3) material background (Ay/é), a topic subdivided 
into characters, places and times, (4) the various politeiai proposed by 
Plato, (5) whether the sole constitution in accordance with reason is one 
or if there are multiple possibilities, (6) how Plato judged that we should 
see the constitution adopted and whether any aspects were left unex- 
amined, (7) the consistency of Plato’s doctrine in the text. The fourth, 
fifth and sixth of these topics are, of course, not applicable to the study of 
all Platonic texts, but are dictated by the choice of the Republic as the 


* See Marinus on Proclus’ practice of teaching by day and writing by night (Proclus 22). 
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example. Nonetheless, Proclus presents the essay to follow as a guide to 
Platonic interpretation in general. Unfortunately Essay 1 breaks off in 
our manuscripts part way through the third of these topics, though 
something can be inferred of the missing parts given the overlapping 
nature of the topics and the foreshadowing of later parts in the section 
which is preserved. 

The standing assumption of an essay like this is that interpretation is 
a skill which can be taught and replicated. Proclus’ students are to follow 
his instructions ‘as if following in [his] footprints’ (5.9-10). What he 
presents is not merely a series of topics to discuss but also a manner of 
discussion which it may not be possible fully to describe, but which is 
learned by immersion in examples of Platonic interpretation. In this 
essay, as in a different way in Essay 6, we are given a glimpse of the 
Neoplatonic school at Athens as a textual community at work.” While 
Essay 6 gives us a record of an advanced lecture, the stated purpose of 
Essay 1 is to guide its audience into the correct methods of reading and 
commenting. Such reading is, as the title of this essay implies, 
a communal reading practice (synanagnésis) under the guidance of an 
experienced interpreter. 

Proclus, like other post-Iamblichean Platonists, follows Iamblichus 
in seeing each dialogue as possessing a single skopos. In the case of the 
Republic, establishing the skopos requires Proclus to negotiate two con- 
tending theories: (1) that its main concern is justice and that the 
arrangement of cities (politeia) is introduced as a secondary considera- 
tion or (2) that its main concern is the arrangement of cities (politeia) and 
that justice is a secondary consideration. Proclus’ response is on this 
occasion one with which a modern reader of Plato may well concur: the 
distinction is an artificial one within the terms of the Republic, ‘since 
what is justice in a single soul is a constitution of [the best] kind in the 
well-ordered state as a whole’ (11.13-14).? This is not, Proclus states, 
a matter of two separate skopoi, but of one skopos when rightly consid- 
ered. The possibility of two skopoz is ruled out by what the Neoplatonists 
take to be the strong injunction for the thematic unity of each dialogue 
communicated at Phaedrus 264 c, where Socrates had Phaedrus agree 
that a discourse (Jogos) should be unified as an animal is unified. 

Much of what survives of Essay 1 is concerned with the setting and 
characters of the Republic, and with what might broadly be termed its 
literary character. Implicit throughout these sections on _ the 


> On the Neoplatonic schools as textual communities see the General Introduction and 
Baltzly (2014). 

3 Van Liefferinge (2002), 199 draws a comparison with a similar division in anglophone 
and francophone scholarship on Plato. 
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introduction to the Republic, though unstated, is the view that the 
introductions to Platonic dialogues are not merely window-dressing 
but contribute to the philosophical work of the text. Already 
Porphyry, unlike some of his contemporaries, saw the introductions as 
important and worthy of interpretation. For him, however, these were 
primarily ethical, guiding the reader on the way in which one should 
practise philosophy. Iamblichus, by contrast, committed as he was to the 
view that each dialogue had only one skopos, needed to interpret the 
introductions as contributing to that skopos, and in this view Proclus 
follows him.* It is for this reason that these details of time and place (and 
no doubt of character too) are interpreted by Proclus as delineating the 
skopos of the text and hence its placement in the gradual ascent which the 
Tamblichean curriculum was intended to bring about. 

The second topic which Proclus considers after the skopos is the 
‘genre’ (eidos) of the text. Though the options which Proclus proposes 
do not correspond to genres in a modern sense, we have felt this 
translation apt in reflecting Proclus’ attempt to place the Republic within 
two separate systems for categorising texts. The first of these systems is 
that sketched by Plato himself at Republic 392d, ff.: the three eidé of 
discourse (lexis) there are mimetic (e.g. tragedy and comedy), non- 
mimetic (e.g. dithyrambs and histories insofar as these do not imitate 
characters), and mixed. Proclus reasonably places the Republic in the 
‘mixed’ category, since it contains some sections imitating characters 
interacting with one another and others which are not concerned with 
depicting such relations. The second system which Proclus outlines, 
followed by ‘some Platonists’ (15.20), divides texts into expository 
(byphégétikon), investigative (zététikon), and mixed.? In this schema too, 
the Republic falls into the mixed category, since ‘[t]here are certainly 
numerous investigative passages in it, and there are also expository ones’ 
(15.23-4). These two schemata of classification are based on quite 
different criteria: where the first looks to the literary form of the text, 
the second is concerned with the apparent degree of dogmatism or 
(possibly inconclusive) enquiry. Moreover, Plato’s own schema is 
intended to apply to texts in general, while that of the Platonic inter- 
preters (such as Thrasyllus and Albinus) aims explicitly at the categoris- 
ing of Platonic dialogues. Nonetheless, given that mimesis of characters 
and ‘investigative’ passages will to a degree correlate with one another, 
there is some overlap between the two senses in which the Republic is 


+ On this development with particular reference to Proclus see our General Introduction; 
the General Introduction in Tarrant (2007) and especially 21-2 and 46-9; as well as 
Gersh (2003). 

> See our note ad Joc. for discussion of the history of this type of classification. 
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‘mixed’. Proclus’ conclusion to this section appears briefly to bring 
together these two senses of mixture: 


Perhaps it is also the case that the mixed genre of discourse is appropriate to 
discussion of the arrangement of states, in which are gathered together all kinds 
of actions and words and ways of life. (15.27-16.1) 


In this concluding sentence of this section of his discussion, Proclus 
does not specify whether it is the mixture of dialogue and exposition or 
the mixture of expository and investigative approaches that is apt for 
a discussion of the arrangement of cities. It is perhaps legitimate to see 
both forms of mixture as fitting the nature of the second discussion of 
justice and the ideal constitution which is reported in the Republic: both 
types of mixture allow Plato to produce a unified theory and to include 
the actions, words and ways of life that are to be harmonised in the ideal 
state (and individual).° 

Moreover, in Tim. I 28 15 ff. sheds further light on Proclus’ thinking 
here. In that passage, Proclus identifies the recapitulation of the 
Timaeus, since such recapitulation is a kind of cycling back (anakyklésis), 
with reversion. He places it, in other words, within a major and recur- 
ring pattern in his thinking: procession, reversion and remaining.’ 
Within this tripartite schema, the Republic would be a kind of procession 
through which form is imposed on the multiplicity of matter — in this 
case the kinds of deeds, words and ways of life. This would leave the first 
conversation corresponding to ‘remaining’, implying perhaps that 
Socrates participates in sophistic struggles while remaining apart and 
uncorrupted by them. Hermias, similarly, supposes that Socrates enters 
into the realm of phenomenal beauty in hearing Lysias’ speech, but 
without becoming part of it (im Phdr. 15.20-2). With Phaedrus he leaves 
the city (=intelligibles) but never abandons himself. 

Proclus finishes his discussion of the Republic’s eidos by placing the 
dialogue within a further triad: the three occasions on which he believes 
the ideal constitution to have been discussed. The idea, which appears as 
well in the opening of Proclus’ Commentary on the Timaeus (I 8.30-9.12 
and 28.16—20), is that there was a first discussion at the Piraeus, a second 
in Athens (our text of the Republic) and a recapitulation on the 
following day (found in the introduction to the Timaeus). These three 
conversations are characterised respectively as argumentative in form, 
mixed in form (argumentative and narrative, providing better order than 
the previous discussion) and lastly in summary and without characters. 


® A further related schema for categorising discourse, into a demonstrational (or Socratic) 
manner and a revelatory one, appears at in Tim. I 7.18-8.13. Proclus concludes that the 
Timaeus ‘mixes the demonstrational method with the revelational’ (trans. Tarrant 2007). 
7 On this fundamental pattern in Proclus’ thought see Chlup (2012), 62-82. 
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This is much more than an incidental observation of the fit between 
literary form and philosophical content, though it is that as well. For 
Proclus this distinction is nothing less than one between three different 
stages of the life of the soul: the first corresponds to the soul which is still 
fighting against the passions, the second the soul which has mastered the 
passions but retains a memory of the battle against them, and the third the 
soul which ‘has been taken entirely up into contemplation and has shed 
the memory of those contests’ (16.10-11). The choice of this middle 
discussion, Proclus explains, is appropriate since political virtue ‘is ther- 
apeutic of these [irrational impulses] and has contemplation as its goal, by 
concentrating the reason in us’ (16.13-17). The eidos of the Republic, in 
other words, fits both the subject matter discussed and the position of this 
text at the level of the political virtues in the Iamblichean curriculum.® 

Proclus’ discussion of the fit between form and philosophy also 
provides a neat transition to his next topic: material circumstances 
(bylé).° The first of the sub-topics is the choice of place, and Proclus 
draws a sharp distinction between the seaside setting of the Piraeus and 
the city. Both are considered as symbolic of mental dispositions: the sea 
as a place ‘full of tumultuous and variegated life’, representative of 
immersion in genesis, and the city away from the sea as calm and predis- 
posing its inhabitants to quiet contemplation (16.26—18.6). Though this 
is in a sense an instance of the widespread notion that events suit the 
places in which they occur, Proclus’ understanding of these places is also 
more than this. These types of setting are treated both as actually having 
these effects on the people who inhabit them and also as symbolic cues 
to the status and meaning of the dialogue.*©° By setting the conversation 
of the Republic in the city, recollecting an earlier discussion at the sea, 
Proclus suggests that Plato is reinforcing the point made by the mixed 
form of the dialogue itself (in both of the senses of generic mixture that 
he raises): the dialogue is to be a contemplation, from an elevated and 
dispassionate perspective, of the solution to problems faced by souls still 
embroiled in civic life and the passions. 


8 On the position of the Republic in the Iamblichean curriculum see the General 
Introduction. 

° The Anonymous Prolegomena also uses this category of the ‘matter’ of the text (16) and 
likewise subdivides it into characters, time and place. As the text is a cosmos (14) it is 
made up of matter and form. 

Similarly in the Timaeus Commentary Proclus responds to the question of whether the 
story of Atlantis is historical or symbolic by asserting that it is both, following in this 
respect Iamblichus and Syrianus. As Tarrant (2007), 83 observes, for Iamblichus ‘the 
war between Athens and Atlantis symbolizes [a contrast of cosmic oppositions] that is 
found everywhere and at every level, being quite as important for the construction of 
the cosmos as Heraclitus had long ago maintained’. On the development of this reading 
in response to earlier approaches see Tarrant (2007), 60-84. 


Io 
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Proclus’ understanding of the temporal settings, as he notes himself, 
brings them into harmony with the spatial ones (18.7). The first con- 
versation at the Piraeus, he says, is set during the festival of Bendis, that 
in the city during the Lesser Panathenaea. Though there is some con- 
fusion in Proclus’ treatment of the dating of the Lesser and Greater 
Panathenaea"* and the relationship and differences between Bendis and 
Athena is not made entirely clear, the broad difference between the two 
festivals and their goddesses does emerge neatly. Bendis, as a foreign 
(Thracian) goddess, is felt to be appropriate to genesis, since the goddess 
and her rites are strangers, just as the soul is a stranger in the realm of 
becoming (19.17—-19).'* The rites of the Panathenaea, by contrast ‘are 
appropriate for the second and third conversations, since these conver- 
sations imitate a soul ascending into itself and drawing in its life away 
from lower things and towards its own intellect’ (19.5-8). Spatial and 
temporal settings, in other words, reinforce each other in Proclus’ 
reading. Both indicate that the Republic regards events of the world of 
genesis from a position above that world. 

The manuscript of Essay 1 unfortunately breaks off just a sentence and 
a bit into the next of Proclus’ topics: the characters in the dialogue. 
Having reminded us that this is his next topic, he observes that there 
are ten characters who converse together. There are in fact eleven 
characters in the Republic’? so how Proclus arrived at ten is difficult to 
say. Perhaps one of the minor, non-speaking characters was omitted from 
the tally, but in that case one wonders why others were not. In any case, 
the round ten provides Proclus with a pleasing decad of characters, and it 
is highly likely that the significance of this number would have figured in 
his discussion, just as the famous puzzle of the missing fourth in the 
opening of the Timaeus attracts extensive discussion in the Timaeus 
Commentary (I 14.4-26.20). What then might Proclus have said about 
the ten? Other works of Proclus give some assistance: at in Tim. 123.2 1-9 
Proclus states in his discussion of the numerical significance of the 
missing fourth person that ‘the triad is holier than the tetrad, the tetrad 
than the decad, and everything within the decad than whatever follows it’ 
(I 23.21-9 trans. Tarrant). This in itself perhaps motivates his desire to 
find ten rather than eleven characters in the Republic. The division of 


See our note to 18.18. 

This does not denigrate the non-Hellenic goddess so much as place her in a particular 
position in Proclus’ divine hierarchy. Proclus proclaimed, after all, that the philosopher 
should be ‘the hierophant of the whole world’ and showed a keen interest in non- 
Hellenic rites (Marinus, Proclus 19.26-30). The details are in this case somewhat 
difficult to ascertain; see our note on 18.28. 

Socrates, Glaucon, Adeimantus, Thrasymachus, Polemarchus, Cephalus, Clitophon, 
Lysias, Euthydemus, Niceratus, Charmantides. 
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the Republic into ten books may have been another factor. A further 
important decad is the division, from Book 3 onwards, of the Timaeus 
Commentary according to the notion that the Demiurge bestows ten gifts 
upon the cosmos. Proclus shows, then, a plain preference for discovering 
decadic structures, which may go back to Iamblichus.** 

Further symbolism of the decad is also appropriate, and may very 
likely have figured in Proclus’ discussion. Also in the Timaeus 
Commentary, he states that ten (like nine) bears ‘a symbol of the cosmos’ 
(Gupdtepor Sé of &pibpol KdopoU pépoul oUUBoAov (87.30-88.1)) A related 
idea, that the decad ‘has encompassed all things within itself in seminal 
form’ (évta pév oTEPYATIKaS évTds aUTHs TEpleIAnpuia) appears in the 
Theology of Arithmetic (Theol. Arith. 79.16-17)). This all-embracing 
character of the decad could be brought into line with Proclus’ remarks 
in his discussion of the ‘middle’ genre of the Republic that reason ‘in its 
concentrated form knows synoptically how it put in order the things 
dependent upon it, and on the other hand unfolds itself henceforth 
towards contemplation of the whole, so that it sees the constitution in 
all things and the one statesman of the cosmos’ (in Remp. 16.1720). 
If Proclus saw the Republic as representing this synoptic view which 
reason takes of things dependent upon it, a decad of characters as 
a representation of the totality would doubtless have struck him as 
apposite. Such inclusiveness and multiplicity, however, must come at 
the cost of greater distance from the unity of the monad: while in the 
Timaeus Commentary Proclus can see the reduction in number of char- 
acters from four to three as an ascent in the level of perfection (én Tim. 
I 23.31-24.1), > the inclusion of such a large number of characters in the 
Republic must have seemed appropriate to a dialogue dealing with 
a relatively divided and multiple level of existence. 

It is further likely that Proclus will have divided this decad in accor- 
dance with the various numerical relationships that were considered to 
be represented in it. In particular, the division into two pentads may well 
have seemed appropriate, since, again as he observes in the Timaeus 
Commentary when discussing the sons of Poseidon and Clito, the pentad 
is an image of justice (I 182.14-17).'° Given Proclus’ conviction that the 
skopos of the Republic was justice, the double pentad implied in the decad 
cannot have failed to strike him as significant. Such a division of char- 
acters obviously could be carried out in many different ways, and one 


™ Cf. Iambl. in Tim. fr. 49 and note ad loc in Dillon (1973). 

5 ‘a symbol of the higher perfection that has subsumed in advance as far as possible, all 
that comes second, and fully supplied what is lacking in them’ (in Tim. I 23.31-24.1, 
trans. Tarrant 2007). 

‘© In support of this reading of the text see Tarrant 2007, 281 n. 773, who cites Theol. 
Arith. 35.6-40.6. 
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can only speculate how Proclus would have gone about it, and what 
further meanings he would have seen in the different groupings. 

The allegorical interpretations of characters in the Parmenides 
Commentary give some indications of the kinds of interpretation of 
characters and groups that Proclus may well have offered in Essay 1 of 
the Republic Commentary. Socrates, in the Parmenides Commentary, is an 
individual intellect or, in the triad of Being, Life and Intellect (concep- 
tualised as three distinct moments in the hypostasis Nous), Intellect 
proper (in Parm. 628.1ff), and a similar reading may have been offered 
here too."” Likewise Plato’s uncles, Glaucon and Adeimantus, serve as 
a dyad prior to the monad in the ascent to higher and simpler realities (in 
Parm. 663), with Glaucon superior to Adeimantus (in Parm. 665), and it 
is likely that Proclus saw them in such a dyadic relationship in the 
Republic too. Proclus may well have taken the discussion of characters 
as an opportunity to make some observations regarding the movement 
of attention from some characters to others in the course of the Republic, 
in particular from characters who have a low level of understanding 
(especially Thrasymachus) to Glaucon and Adeimantus who can 
appreciate Socrates’ arguments at a higher level. The early sections of 
the dialogue could also have offered an opportunity to discuss types of 
ignorance, as the Anonymous Prolegomena suggests in its outline of the 
topics that one might consider relating to Platonic characters (Anon. 
Proleg. 16). The identification of Thrasymachus with the thymos, for 
instance, and the interpretation of his refutation as the mastery of the 
impulses from this part of the psyche, appears in Olympiodorus (in Alc. 
I 61.7) and may well have figured in Proclus’ discussion too. 

Individual details of the introductory sections no doubt seemed to 
Proclus to cry out for allegorical interpretation. Cephalus’ inability to 
come up from the Piraeus to the city to visit Socrates (328b5—d6) would 
no doubt, given Proclus’ views of the significance of the Piraeus and the 
city discussed above, have seemed to represent his inability to rise to 
calm contemplation free of the disturbances of genesis. This soul, none- 
theless, would clearly be in the process of separating itself from the 
body, given his mastery over sexual desire in his old age (328d6—329d6). 
Hermias, similarly, has Cephalus in the Republic represent correct opi- 
nion (I 15.4). The passing of argument from Cephalus to Polemarchus 
(331d) may consequently have figured as the first steps in an ascent of 
the soul. It is likely too that the minor characters of the Republic, like 
those of the Parmenides, were treated together as dependent on higher 
causes; at in Parm. 661.10 ff. the visitors from Clazomenae are 


"7 On the understanding of Socrates in the dialogues as representing this hypostasis see 
Griffin (2014). 
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interpreted together as ‘all the individual and perceptible reason- 
principles ... dependent on the primary cause’, and the minor charac- 
ters of the Republic may have been similarly interpreted. 

Ata less abstract level, Proclus may have wanted to make clear here, as 
he does in Essay 6, that not all voices within a Platonic dialogue are 
created equal: 


... we do not consider it right to extract the opinion of Plato from the words of 
Callicles nor those of Thrasymachus, nor will we say that someone catches Plato 
out with his refutations, if he should attempt to refute him through the brazen 
things uttered by the sophists. But whenever Parmenides or Socrates or 
‘Timaeus or some other similarly divine man speaks, then we believe that we 
are hearing the teachings of Plato. (110.10-17) 


By a combination of such relatively pragmatic points and complex 
allegorising, Proclus is likely to have felt that he offered a full discussion 
of the dialogue’s characters. This is likely to have been a substantial 
section, to judge by the amount of analysis of character in his other 
surviving commentaries. 

The surviving sections of Essay 1, in discussing the skopos of the 
Republic, natarally contain some discussion relating to the fourth and 
fifth of Proclus’ topics, concerned as they are with the nature of the 
politeia in this dialogue and its relation to other Platonic politeiai."* Such 
points as those at 9.17—10.17 will no doubt have been made more fully in 
the fourth and fifth of Proclus’ topics. He will have argued that the 
Republic discusses the best constitution and the Laws the second-best, '? 
and that this first constitution is ‘the commonality which is defined in an 
undivided way, in accordance with a single civic well-being, when 
people are gathered together in mutual goodwill for a single communal 
life’ (10.10-12). To the sixth of Essay 1’s topics (whether Plato left any 
aspect of this constitution unexamined) it is highly likely that Proclus 
responded in the negative, inclined as he is, like other post-Iamblichean 
interpreters, to find perfection and complete premeditation in every 
aspect of Plato’s works. In the sixth problem of Essay 5, where he 
addresses an apparent incompleteness in Socrates’ exposition of the 
modes necessary for good education, Proclus defends him on the 
grounds that he says as much as it befits the statesman to say on these 
technicalities, and it is very likely that Proclus did the same here. His 
seventh and final topic, the consistency of dogmata in the Republic as 
a whole, must to some extent have restated, and no doubt extended, the 
views on the skopos of the text discussed earlier. Though a dialogue as 


8 On Neoplatonic political philosophy see especially O’Meara 2003 with the review in 
Abbate (2005), as well as Abbate (2006). 
*? On the somewhat mysterious ‘third constitution’ see our note to 9.26. 
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long and varied as the Republic must offer difficulties for any unifying 
reading, Proclus’ sensible view that its topic is both the politeia and 
justice (as two aspects of the same thing) will have facilitated such 
unification. 

Even in the early Timaeus Commentary Proclus is a confident and 
capable interpreter who gives no sense of applying a cookie-cutter 
method to the text. Though Essay 1 of the Republic Commentary presents 
its reading as a model for his audience to follow, and there are indeed 
close similarities between the approach that he recommends and 
demonstrates here and his practice in other commentaries, his approach 
is sensitive, both here and in other instances, to the different demands of 
different Platonic dialogues. It must be stressed too that in Essay 1 
Proclus offers only a guide to arranging introductions to Platonic 
dialogues. This is to be a preliminary delineation of a dialogue’s most 
important features, much like the opening sections of the commentaries 
on the Timaeus, Parmenides and Alcibiades, but not an exhaustive 
treatment. 

In Essay 1 as in all of Proclus’ essays there are, to be sure, readings of 
Plato which will seem forced to modern readers, especially if they are 
unaccustomed to Neoplatonic ways of reading. There are, nonethe- 
less, other readings which remain persuasive, for instance his balanced 
assessment of the question of unity of the Republic. It would be a gross 
distortion to see in Proclus only a reader prone to flights of allegory, 
with nothing to contribute to our own reading of Plato. His commen- 
taries both develop his own system of thought and do provide genuine 
insight into Plato and the reading of Plato in antiquity, though these 
two aspects would not have seemed to him to be separate. While the 
tendency of Proclus, like other Neoplatonic readers, is to see the 
maximum of meaning in even the smallest details of Plato, an essay 
like the current one allows a much broader overview of his interpreta- 
tion of the dialogue. Here we are likely to find more common ground 
between ancient and modern readings. In his discussion of the signifi- 
cance of the setting of the dialogue, though the details of Proclus’ 
understanding of the physical and temporal setting will probably not 
be fully persuasive, he is surely justified in seeing these as significant 
parts of the dialogue.*° The essay offers, in short, both a lucid entry- 
point to ancient discussion of Plato and an overview of the topics 
which ancient readers themselves considered most important in the 
analysis of a dialogue. 


*° For the reinstatement of issues of character and setting into the reading of Plato in 
recent years see, for instance, Blondell 2002. 
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ESSAY I 


By Proclus the Lycian, Diadochus F 
of the Platonic School 


Into which major parts and how many one must divide the text before 
collectively reading Plato’s Republic, if we are to interpret it correctly. 5 


I would like to demonstrate to you how one should arrange introductions 

to Platonic dialogues, if one is not going to handle them casually, taking 

as my example the text of the Republic. By following the account that I will 10 

present, as if following in my footprints, and moving on in the same way 

to the interpretation of other texts, you may aim for a correct method in 

these matters. You must not leave this section [of the text] dry and 

neglected, imitating the majority of interpreters, who announce before- 

hand only what the problem is that the text discusses. Nor should you 15 

pile up distantly related researches that have nothing to do with the 

subject, in the enquiries (skemmata) prior to the text. I know that some 

of the other Platonists do this: they introduce so many endless arguments 

through their replies to those who hold a different view that it becomes 

unworkable. You must rather bring before the eyes of those studying 20 

with you only the text under discussion, interpreting each work’s purpose 

(prothesis), its genre (ezdos), the material circumstances (Ay/é),*" its teaching 

(dogmata), and in summary the subject (bypothesis) of discussion which 

runs through the text as a whole.** In this way the whole intention 

(bouléma) of the dialogue can become evident to your audience.*3 25 
Well then, I shall explain, just as I said, the model [for interpretation] 

by reference to the Republic. So I say that before reading the Republic, one 


*! The topic of material background (Ay/é) is later divided into times, places and char- 
acters (kairoi, topoi, prosépa) at 6.9 and 6.27. Only the first two of these are discussed 
before the text of this essay breaks off. For the sense of Aylé as ‘subject matter’, 
Festugiére compares Pseudo-Longinus, On the Sublime 13.4 and Herodotus VII 188. 
On each of these topics see the introduction to this essay. 

The Vatican MS here reads tois éxoucouevors ‘for those who will be auditors’ at the end 
of the sentence, a reading adopted by Grynaeus in his editio princeps, but relegated to the 
appartus by Kroll. The phrase makes fine sense but is not necessary along with the 
similar participial phrase tois ékoUouci earlier in the sentence (I 5.24). Either is 
perfectly acceptible in itself, but the two together are unnecessary and uncharacter- 
istically repetitive for Proclus. It is more likely that the more unusual phrase (tois 
&kouoouévois) has been explained by tois ékoUouc1, a marginal gloss which has subse- 
quently intruded into the text, though it is hard to imagine many readers of Proclus 
requiring a gloss for such a simple expression. 


22 
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6 who is going to understand it properly must distinguish the following 
seven things. 


1. Firstly, one must determine the aim (skopos), according to 
rules (kanén) concerning the discovery of the aims of 
Platonic dialogues, which I know that I have spoken about 
many times.*+ 

5 2. Secondly, what is the genre (eidos) of the discussions, according 
to which the author of the Republic wrote it? And this will 
certainly be clear to those who remember the types and numbers 
of genres that figure in the discussions.*> 

3. Thirdly, one must examine the material circumstances (Ay/é) to 
the discussions in the Republic. This is incidentally considered 
under the topics of characters (prosépon) and places (topos) and 

10 times (kairos).*° I know, at any rate, that I have said that it is 
necessary to show how all of these relate to the aim of each 
dialogue. 

4. Fourthly, since the discussion in this text is primarily concerned 
with a political constitution (politeia), one must separate the 
constitutions in Plato, with reference to the way in which they 
have been distinguished by him here and elsewhere, and to say 

15 what sort of constitution he discusses in this text.”7 

5. Fifthly, taking up this sole** constitution in itself which 
accords with reason, separate from the constitutions ruled 
by the passions, one must consider whether it is only one or 
if there are in fact many, and if there are many, how many 
and which ones [accord with reason]. And once one has 

20 established these things with cogent arguments, the enquiry 
(the6ria) must primarily consist in apprehending by 


Rules for the discovery of the skopos are given in chapter g of the Anonymous 
Prolegomena. It seems quite plausible that this work is much indebted to a now lost 
Introduction to Plato’s Philosophy that Proclus perhaps gestures towards at in Alc. 10.4. 
For discussion, see Mansfeld (1994), 28-30. 

> Proclus will subsequently (14.15 ff.) use the Republic’s own categories of purely narra- 
tive, purely dramatic and a style that mixes both (392d5 ff.) to classify the Republic itself. 
The categories of style used in the Anon. Proleg. (17.1-15) are considerably more 
complex. 

Compare Anon. Proleg. 16.7-8: Ev 88 Th SicAdye@ dvadoyel pév TH GAN TH TPdcoTra Kol 6 
xpdvos Kai 6 Tdtros év & Tos Siaddyous ypawev 6 TA&toov. 

Though the text breaks off before Proclus’ discussion of the fourth and subsequent 
points, the topic of the nature of politeia arises in relation to the problem of establishing 
a skopos. 

We translate the MS reading udvnv, defended by Radermacher and accepted by 
Festugiére, rather than Kroll’s udvov, adopted by Abbate. 
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reasoning the types [of constitution] among these numerous 
[options].*? 

6. Sixthly, one must consider the number of ways in which Plato 
himself judges that we should see the constitution adopted itself, 
and whether he left unexamined any aspect of enquiry concern- 
ing it. 

7. Seventhly, one must bring into sight and demonstrate the con- 
sistency of doctrine (dogmata) that runs through the whole text, 25 
just as [Plato] himself says in the Phaedrus (264c2—5) — how the 
entire work is perfectly finished, structured like a single animal 
that possesses parts and limbs composed in relation to each 
other.3° 


In this exposition, the number of major topics will become familiar, 7 
and the arrangement among these which we discussed will become 
clear, as well as how all of these look to one aim. 


<I. THE AIM OF THE REPUBLIC: 7.5-14.14> 


Firstly then, if you wish, let us examine the first of the seven points 5 
which we mentioned. This was to look at the aim itself of the Republic. 

I believe that I have heard many men disagreeing on this topic, and 
arguing their own opinions very well. At any rate there are many who 10 
maintain that its purpose concerns justice and who think that we should 

bear in mind [the following points]: 


(1) Firstly, that this is the first enquiry in the text, namely what the 
just is and who the just man, and the discussions with Cephalus 
and Polemarchus and Thrasymachus are on this topic. 


*9 ‘This is all rather puzzling and we can only speculate on Proclus’ eventual answer to this 
question since the relevant part of Essay 1 has now been lost. It seems likely to us that 
there might be multiple ‘constitutions that accord with reason’ based on the different 
notions of political justice corresponding to the arithmetic, geometric, and harmonic 
means. Proclus is, of course, very fond of these themes (cf. in Tim. II 198.17 and 317.25 
cf. Olympiodorus, in Grg. §35.13). The constitution of the Republic corresponds to 
geometric proportionality since it accords the greater authority to the worthier persons 
(the Guardians). The constitution of the Laws admits, as a practical point, the need for 
some admixture of arithmetic equality insofar as it finds a role for allocating offices by 
lot (where each person, regardless of his worth, has an equal chance of being accorded 
authority). The state corresponding to harmonic proportion is harder to fathom, but 
see Boethius Arith. II. 45. On the plurality of constitutions acceptable to the 
Neoplatonists, see O’Meara (2003), 101-5. 

3° Kroll observes that there is a problem with the text in 6.28. Like Festugiére we translate 
following Kroll’s suggestion of adding xovtos before tpés. 
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(2) Secondly, that the consideration of arrangement of cities (politeia) 

15 comes into the discussions for the sake of [understanding] justice, 
so that we might be able to see in large letters what it is not easy 
to see in small ones (368d). This search for a more exact defini- 
tion of justice arises from the confusion of Adeimantus and 
Glaucon,?* and Socrates wishes to produce a more vivid defini- 

20 tion [of justice] for those present, as a result of these discussions 
of the arrangement of cities (politeia). Therefore, if one thing is 
thought worthy of investigation for the sake of something else, 
and the latter goal is among the topics under investigation, then 
the [proponents of this account of the skopos] say it is necessarily 
the case that the topic for whose sake the other topic was intro- 
duced should be considered the objective (skopos) [of the dialo- 
gue]. After all, the one of the two is primary and the other is 
incidental [to the investigation of the primary one]. 

25 (3) Thirdly, they say that Socrates himself on many occasions 
emphatically bears witness that the purpose (prothesis) concerns 
justice, whenever he mentions some other point and is led by the 
discussion to fall back to justice, and says many times: ‘since this 
is the reason for our enquiry’.** 

(4) And finally, when he brings the just man to the end of his life, 

8 and moves on to the honours which he receives in Hades, he 

says that for all these reasons one must practise justice and live as 
if contending before the eyes of gods who bestow prizes of 
victory, and because the prizes are great for a life such as 

5 this.33 So these [interpreters] employ arguments of this kind, 

leading us to consider the aim (skopos) to be discussion of justice. 


Other interpreters, who are no fewer than this first group and who 
write no less exactly, consider the purpose to be discussion of the 
arrangement of cities (politeia), even though the first enquiry concerns 
justice, [which they say] is not introduced as introductory, but as 

10 straightforwardly*+ providing a way into the speculations about 


3 Confusion of Glaucon: IT 357a2-358a9. Confusion of Adeimantus: II 362d1 ff. 

3? Kroll offers 336e, 368e and 588b. The latter two, at least, seem clearly apt, the first 
perhaps somewhat less obviously so. 

33. This paraphrases without quite quoting Rep. X 621c-d. 

34 We adopt Festugiére’s conjecture of ev@uTopatepov for the plainly corrupt 
eUpuTpdowtrov (8.9-10). Abbate (2004) proposes an otherwise unattested word 
eUpuTpdcodov to account for the MS reading, translating the resulting phrase, 
eUpuTTpdcobov ... d8dv as ‘un’ampia via di accesso’. The meaning is not, in any case, 
substantially different. Nonetheless, the repetition of 686s in adjective and noun, and 
the necessity to conjecture an unattested word, incline us to translate with Festugiére, 
though certainty is impossible. 
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arrangement of cities. These readers cite as evidence the most ancient 
known title: when Aristotle summarises this work (fr. 180), he says that 
he is summarising ‘the Republic’ (Politeia), and in the Syssiticus (fr. 181) he 
refers to it in the same way, and in the Politics similarly (B1 126146), as 15 
does Theophrastus in his Laws and in many other places. Although the 
title is ancient, it is clear to everyone that some dialogues have been 
named by Plato on the basis of their subject matter (pr@gma), and not 
after their characters, like the Alcibiades or Phaedo, and on the basis of the 
topics discussed in the dialogues, rather than after their settings, like the 20 
Symposium.>> So all of these take their title from the main topic (proé- 
goumenon probléma), not from a topic secondary to that and which is not 
the primary enquiry. In any case he named the Sophist in this way, since 


this was the topic for investigation in that dialogue: the sophist. 25 
Although countless things are said about being and non-being, these 
things contribute to the discussion of the sophist. In the same way he 9 


also named the Statesman after the main enquiry, although he related 
a great deal about the cycle of the cosmos (272e5 ff.). But because these 
things are spoken about for the sake of the statesman, the text has 
received only the name of the Statesman. So in the same way he very 
clearly ascribed this title to the text, that is, the Republic, on the basis of 5 
the subject treated, because this is the primary object of enquiry, given 
that the titles on the basis of subject matter derive not from the dialo- 
gues’ circumstantial discussions but from the primary subjects of 
enquiry. 

Firstly then, [such interpreters] point to these two facts concerning 10 
the title, just as I said: 


(1) that the title is ancient and not spurious as are some other 
attributions of titles, which belong to more recent scholars 
who have taken advantage of their authority.3° 

(2) that the title is derived from the subject matter and from the 
primary subjects of the work, not from merely incidental ones 
(so that we cannot suggest that it is one of the titles derived from 15 
the characters or incidental circumstances). 


35 The question of why Plato’s dialogues have the names they do is the sixth of the ten 
questions treated in the Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic Philosophy. The conclusion of 
this section is missing, but the author begins to explain that some, like the Sopbist, take 
their title from the subject under investigation. 

Proclus may have in mind Thrasyllus or others like him. According to Diogenes 
Laertius he gave two titles to each work (3.57). In the case of the Republic the dual 
title was ‘TloAiteta # trepi Sixaiou’. On Thrasyllus and the questions confronting anyone 
seeking to organise and classify the works of Plato, see Tarrant (1993) and specifically 
on the issue of the double titles Mansfeld (1994), 71-4. 
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Such interpreters then consider this title clearly to have proven that 

the main enquiry (prothesis) concerns the arrangement of cities (politeia). 
Secondly, these interpreters call as their witness Plato himself, who 

says clearly in the fifth book of the Laws (739b) that this is the first and 

20 best constitution (politeia), in which all property (women, children, 
possessions, money) is common to everyone, whether this is 

a constitution of gods or of men divine by nature,?” since it is 

a paradigm of the truly divine constitution. The second constitution is 

that in the Laws, which he says that he is in the process of teaching; it has 

a certain share in immortality3® and is not far from the one before it. 

25 The third [constitution] that he says he will describe after this is con- 
sistent with these [first two], but is far inferior to both.39 Given that he 

says that he is about to go through [one of these three], and he deems the 

other worthy of discussion on another occasion, it is doubtless clear from 

this that [when he talks about the first constitution] he describes neither 

the one that he is currently narrating nor the one that he will narrate, but 

one that he has already completed elsewhere. Where then was it decreed 

in his works that everything should be in common and nothing owned 

10 privately other than in the text at hand? And what above all characterises 
this constitution other than the common ownership of all? Therefore if 
he says that he has spoken of this [first constitution] in just the same way 
as he is currently speaking about the second and will speak about the 
third, it is clear to anyone that in the same way the aim (skopos) of the 
Laws concerns the second constitution, and this text before us (i.e. the 
Republic) concerns the first one, and that work which teaches about the 
third constitution, has an aim concerned with the third. Therefore in 
this way the Laws have as their aim to describe the first society among 
10 those divided up by lot,*° just as the Republic [has as its aim] presenting 


uw 


cite Oedav ovoay ite Beicov TIvv pUoel. Compare Laws 739d6-7 f uv 81 To1aUTH TOAKs, EiTE 

Trou Geol 7) Taides Fedsv aUTHV OiKooL. 

Compare Laws 7393-4 jjv [sc. Politeia] 5& viv qyeis érrixexeipt}Kauev, ein Te &v yevouévy 

Trws ABavacias éyyUTaTa Kal 1 ia SeuTepws. 

39 At Laws 739e5 the Stranger adverts to a third constitution that he will describe after this 
one (sc. the one in the Laws). It is far from clear to modern readers that this promise is 
ever fulfilled. Nonetheless, the Neoplatonists seize upon this remark and suppose that 
there is a third Platonic constitution. See in Remp. II 8.15-23 and in Tim. 1 446.5 where 
Proclus likens the governance of the three states to the activity of higher- and lower- 
order divine demiurges: Zeus for the highest, Dionysus for the second constitution, 
and Adonis for the third. Compare Anon. Proleg. 26.35-45. The third ‘reformed’ state is 
that alleged to be dealt with in Letters VII and VII. See also Alcinous, Handbook, ch. 24. 

4° As Abbate notes this is probably a reference to the fact that the land of the citizens of 

Laws is divided and not held in common as it is in the Republic. Recall that Dionysus is 

the patron Demiurge of the second constitution. Dionysus’ cosmic role — as befits one 

who was torn apart by the Titans — lies in dividing things; cf. in Tim. II 197.19-21. 
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the commonality which is defined in an undivided way,*" in accordance 

with a single civic well-being, when people are gathered together in 
mutual goodwill for a single communal life. And it does not treat one 

kind of virtue separated from the others, as some say that justice is. It is 

then a topic which is more scientific (epistémonikoteron) and more com- 15 
plete, since it takes together all goods along with justice and is not 
devoted only to one form of virtue. 

Thirdly then, those who offer this argument say that Socrates 
himself in the Timaeus, when he is asked by Timaeus to summarise 20 
what he has said on the previous day, goes through all the guidelines 
concerning the constitution which he had discussed at length on the 
previous days (17c). This is because the speculations concerning 
justice were motivated by this topic [i.e. the constitution]. This con- 
templation of justice, both in itself and in relation to injustice, was 25 
a side-task; the main task was describing the best constitution — how it 
might arise and, once it has arisen, how it can be preserved and 
through what practices (epitédewma). He would not, when he is 
asked to recap what has been said, remind those listening only of 
the discussions concerning the ordering of the constitution, if this 30 
were not the ultimate aim (skopimétaton telos)*” of what he had said: 11 
the ordering of the constitution. For all of these reasons it is clear that 
the aim of the Republic is nothing else than the description of the best 
constitution, as the aim of the Laws is description of the laws. 

Though these two groups maintain positions of this kind, we accept 5 
the arguments of both, and say that these men do not truly disagree, but 
that the text’s purpose concerns both the constitution and justice prop- 
erly defined. These are not, however, two aims (skopos), for that would 
not be possible. At any rate it is necessary that the discussion (/ogos), 
insofar as it has a use, will have one aim, like a living animal, just as each 10 
animal is arranged in respect of all its parts according to one consistent 
arrangement (homologia).* These two aims are in fact the same as each 
other, since what is justice in a single soul is a constitution of this kind in 
the well-ordered state as a whole. In fact, the three classes in the 15 
constitution are analogous to the three parts of the soul: the guardian 
class, since it deliberates, is analogous to reason (/ogos), the auxiliary 


+ We take the adverb ad:aipétes (10.10) with the participle apopifopévny in the following 
line as do Festugiére and Abbate. 

* Given the claim below that it would be impossible for the dialogue to have two aims or 
skopoi, the comparative is somewhat jarring. But see in Alc. 9.15. All the subordinate 
objectives of a dialogue are coordinated by the ultimate aim. 

+ Proclus appeals to the ideal of organic unity for written works that is recommended in 
Phaedrus 264c — a touchstone for the Neoplatonic notion of a single, unique skopos for 
each dialogue. Cf. Anon. Proleg. 15.13. 
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class, since it fights on the state’s behalf, is analogous to thymos, the 
labouring class, since it fulfils physical requirements, is analogous to the 
desiring part. So if each person is that in terms of which he lives, reason 
20 is the guardian, the thymos is the auxiliary, and desire is the labourer, so 
that justice is the constitution which extends through all classes: each 
individual performs his own task, one living in the manner ofa labourer, 
another as an auxiliary and another as a guardian, that is, living in 
a physical way, or in a protective manner, or intellectually. This is in 
25 fact Plato’s opinion, that there exists a single disposition (bexis) that 
orders the city and a household and each individual. If this is so, then 
each one of us lives a civic life when put in order by justice, and the city 
lives justly when it is arranged in accordance with the best constitution. 
If the general public (démos) is in the city what the desiring part is in each 
30 individual, and the part of the city that deliberates is reason [in the 
12 individual], as he says in the Laws (III 689a9),** justice in itself would 
indeed be a constitution of the soul, and the best constitution would be 

justice for the city. 
If this is true, the person who teaches about justice — provided that he 
does not do so in a way that leaves things out — also teaches about 
5 constitutions since he sees justice in all its aspects. One who speaks 
about the correct constitution (politeia), if he should see all of it and not 
merely some aspects, will also speak throughout about justice as it exists 
in an individual, as [a kind of] constitution, and how it organises the 
public within us, by means of the auxiliary part in us, in accordance with 
10 the judgement of the guardian part in us. We can understand that Plato 
has this opinion on the topic, bearing in mind that when he moves from 
the enquiry concerning justice to the discussion of the constitution he 
says that he makes the transition not from one subject to another that is 
different in nature, but as if from small letters to larger and clearer ones, 
15 which say the same things (Rep. II 368d1-7). So the subject matter 
(hylé) differs, as small letters and large ones, but the formal type (e7dos) 
is the same, just as it is for the letters. The form of the best constitution 
[in the soul] and the form of the justice in the city differ from each other 
only with respect to the quantity of the underlying substrates (ta hypo- 
20 keimena), but they have been allocated a single essence (ousia). For these 
reasons he says that each one of us should look to the constitution 
within us, employing that very expression (Rep. IX sg1ez), and should 


+4 Tn fact, Plato’s Athenian Stranger says only that the part of the soul that feels pleasure 
and pain corresponds to the démos. Not only are the other correlations not stated, the 
equation of the soul’s capacity for pleasure and pain (16 AutroUpevoy Koi HSduEevov avis, 
689b1) with the appetitive part does not sit comfortably with the idea that reason and 
thymos have their own characteristic pleasures. 
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<1. The aim of the Republic> 


give the governance of it to the best part and not to the avaricious one. 
These things have been written in the ninth book. 

Once more, following these words, we have found that he has 25 
described justice in each individual as a constitution. As we have made 
clear elsewhere,*> self-control is especially characteristic of virtue at the 
ethical level, since nothing is so fitting as self-control for those who are 
being educated.*° Justice is characteristic of political virtue, since the 13 
process of bringing others to order especially requires the justice which 
defines for individuals what they deserve. Courage is characteristic of 
cathartic virtue, since it belongs especially to courage to be invulnerable 
to the affections which are the true enemies lurking within us. And 
intelligence (phronésis) characterises contemplative virtue, since it is the 5 
proper task of contemplation (theéria) to reflect intelligently on what 
must be the case concerning true realities. Therefore if justice charac- 
terises political virtue, how is it not necessary for the justice of each to be 
a constitution for the soul and for the justice of the whole city to be 
a constitution — one in keeping with the truth? So let us not say that there 
are two aims (skopos), but that the aim of discussing justice in the city and 10 
that of discussing the best constitution are really one. And [let us say that] 
he begins the enquiry from justice as it is in the constitution of an 
individual, but moves from there to enquire into the best constitution, 
as this is justice among multiple people. The transition is made as if from 15 
small letters to larger ones, as he says himself, and the difference lies in 
the objects instantiating the form, but there is no difference in that form, 
which is one and the same in different underlying objects. So the change 
is from constitution to constitution, from that which is contemplated in 
one individual to that in many, and from justice to justice, from that 20 
which exists in a condensed manner to that which is more conspicuous. 
It is not that one is the primary object of enquiry (zétéma) and the other 
incidental. For the terms ‘primary’ and ‘incidental’ [are predicated] truly 
in the case of two things, but we say that these [sc. justice in the 
individual and in the city] are not two things, but rather just one. 
So for these reasons, in the discussion of changes of constitutions, he 
looks at each in a single man and in a whole city, examining both the 25 
timocratic man and the timocratic state, and then the oligarch and the 
oligarchic state, and the democratic man and the democratic state, and 
the tyrannical man and the tyrannical state (Rep. VII 544d6 ff). And he 


45 Such a discussion does not appear in any of our extant works. 

4° Proclus alludes to four of the five gradations of the virtues (ethical, civic, cathartic and 
theoretic) recognised by the Neoplatonists, leaving aside the hieratic virtues. Each 
grade of virtue involves all of the cardinal virtues, but in the various grades one virtue 
particularly stands out. Thus the gradations of the virtues preserve the axiom ‘all things 
in all, but in each according to nature’. 
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30 makes the same judgement about the aristocratic constitution and the 

14 tyrannical one as he does about justice itself and the extreme of injustice 
[in individuals], since these do not differ from one another, but justice in 
one individual is aristocracy in a city, and the extreme of injustice [in an 
individual] is tyranny in a city. 

5 We shall say then that the title of the work is harmonious with the 
enquiry into justice, since the title expresses the same thing, that is 
justice, since it is a constitution of the soul living in accordance with 
correct reasoning. Even if he did not give the work the title of ‘justice’, 
but rather the constitution (po/iteia), just as he called another work Laws, 

10 we need not be astonished. One must give titles from things that are 
more familiar, and the name Constitution, just as he said himself, is more 
familiar than ‘justice’.4” Let us say that we have in fact discussed this 
thoroughly and that we have perfectly determined the aim of the text of 
the Republic. 


<2. GENRE (EIDOS): 14.15-16.25> 


15 The second major topic following this previous one was the literary 
genre (e7dos) of the dialogues, in terms of which the author arranged this 
work. And I think that this does not require a long discussion from me, 
but it is necessary merely to remind you that Plato himself says in this 

20 text (392d, ff.) that there exist three genres of discourse (/exis). He calls 
one the dramatic and purely mimetic, speaking of comedy and tragedy. 
Next is the narrative and non-mimetic, [which is used] for example by 
those authors who write dithyrambs and histories of events, when they 
write without impersonation of characters (prosépopoiia). Thirdly there is 

25 the mixture of both, such as he says that Homer’s poetry is, variously 
representing some things by narration of events, others by mimésis of 
characters. 

Of these three genres that are distinguished in Plato, it is clearly 
necessary to ascribe the work before us to the mixed genre of discourse, 
since it describes some things as actions and others as words. In the 

15 actions it provides pure narrative, requiring two qualities (idea): clear 
delineation of characters and events, and accuracy of representation 
(parastasis). For example, it says that [Socrates] went down to the 
Piraeus and prayed to the goddess and observed the festival and wel- 

5 comed the procession of citizens and foreigners, and then — returning 
homewards — he turned back towards Polemarchus’ house and saw 


47 Kroll supplies the familiar 368d passage, where the same letters are written in larger 
PP 3 passag' g' 


print in the city. (But see also 545b3—4.) However, Plato nowhere makes the semantic 
point that the word ‘politeia’ is more familiar than the word ‘justice’. 
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Cephalus and those keeping company with Cephalus, and [the account] 
embraces all such details of the assembly. On the other hand in the 

words of each person it makes the most exact mimésis — of some speaking 10 
as old men, others in a mythic manner, others as sophists — and it records 

both the knowledge (gnésis) and the way of life (z6é) appropriately for 

each person.*® For preserving in these speeches what is appropriate (to 
prepon) for each character is the mark of the highest mimésis. Similarly in 

drama one must imitate in one way slave characters when they speak, in 
another way characters who are free, in one way women and in another 15 
way men when they are saying something. The one who is imitating 

each person must set down the expressions appropriate to their natures, 

ages, fortunes, habits, status. 

So this work [the Republic] must be ascribed to the mixed genre of 
discourse. If, however, we should divide the genres in the following way, 20 
as some Platonists do,*? into the expository (hyphégétikon), the investi- 
gative (zététikon) and the mixed, we shall again select from these the 
mixed and ascribe the Republic to that. There are certainly numerous 
investigative passages in it, and there are also expository ones, when 
Socrates expounds the dissolution of the best constitution through the 25 
words of the Muses or the drama of events in Hades through the report 
of Er. And perhaps it is also the case that the mixed genre of discourse is 
appropriate to discussion of the arrangement of cities (politeia), in which 
are gathered together all kinds of actions and words and ways of life. 16 

This too requires more than casual consideration: this constitution is 
described three times — in the Piraeus in argumentative form, on the 
third occasion in the explanation to Timaeus in summary and without 5 
characters, and in the middle in narrative, with that narrative providing 
characters and events, but in better order than the previous discussion.*° 
Neither the first discussion nor the third one seemed to harmonise so 
well with discussion of the constitution as has the middle one. The first 
of them imitates the life of the soul when it is still fighting against the 
passions, and the last imitates the life of the soul which has been entirely 10 
carried up into contemplation and has shed the memory of those 


48 See below 53.10-16 ff., where these two things are distinguished as separate qualifica- 
tions for successful mimésis. 

*# According to Diogenes Laertius (3.49-51), Thrasyllus made such a division and it is 
also found in Albinus, Introduction, ch. 3. For discussion see Tarrant (1993) and 
Mansfeld (1994). 

For Proclus’ idea that there are three discussions on justice and the ideal politeia — one 
that occurred in Piraeus; one that occurred the next day when he told Timaeus, 
Hermocrates, Critias and an unnamed fourth person about it in Athens (i.e. our text 
of the Republic); and a third recapitulation given the following day that is found in the 
introduction to the Timaeus — see in Tim. 1 8.30-9.12 and 28.16-20. 
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contests. But the middle discussion imitates the life of the soul which has 
already become still but which remembers nonetheless the contests it 
undertook, when it restrained into order the great throng of forms of 
irrational life. So it is with good reason that [Plato] understood this 

15 middle conversation to be appropriate to the discussion of the constitu- 
tion, since the political life is therapeutic>’ of these [irrational impulses] 
and has contemplation as its goal, by concentrating the reason in us. 
This reason alone>* in its concentrated form knows synoptically how it 
put in order the things dependent upon it, and on the other hand unfolds 
itself henceforth towards contemplation of the whole, so that it sees the 

20 constitution in all things and the one statesman of the cosmos.>? And 
in fact if the paradigm of this best constitution is in the heavens, the 
demiurge of the heavens is the best of statesmen, whom only the one 
who has established the constitution within himself will see. 

25 But the genre of the discourses, I think, has been made sufficiently 
clear. 


<3. MATERIAL CIRCUMSTANCES: 16.26-19.23> 


The third [major topic] in the discussion before us was to consider the 
material circumstances (hy/é) of the text, seen under three headings: 


>' The political virtues achieve the moderation of the passions — not their extinction. 
So while the political virtues have the contemplative life as their ultimate goal, the 
achievement of that end awaits the acquisition of the cathartic virtues which take the 
aspiring philosopher from metriopatheia to apatheia. The locus for the cathartic virtues 
within the Iamblichean ordering of dialogues is the Phaedo with its emphasis on the 
separation of the soul from the body. For metriopatheia and apatheia as distinct stages in 
the moral development of the would-be Platonic philosopher, see the texts in Sorabji 
(2005), vol. 3, § 13(c). 

>* Kroll considered emending pdvos (16.17) to péveov. Festugiére preferred to keep 
yovos, seeing it as parallel to the same adjective applied to the demiurge a few 
lines later (16.23). This is indeed plausible: on/y reason can put the lower parts of 
the soul into order, and only one who has done this can contemplate the creator of 
the heavens who is the cosmic statesman. Abbate likewise maintains the MS 
reading. 

3. The compression of Proclus’ expression makes this sentence a little difficult, but 
we take it that he alludes to the idea developed in Rep. IX that reason is the only 
part of the soul capable of considering the good of all the parts. Here ‘the things 
dependent on it’ (t& eb” Exutdv) are the irrational parts of the soul. Political virtue 
‘gathers together’ the reason and allows it to put the lower parts of the soul in 
order. This is foundational for the work of the cathartic virtues, which will in 
turn, by separating the soul from the body insofar as possible during embodied 
life, enable contemplation and so progression to the theurgic virtues. All of this is 
condensed heavily in this passage. 
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characters, times, places. So let us discuss these points following upon 17 
those which preceded. 

The place is the Piraeus in the first conversation, the city in 
the second and third. And it is clear I suppose to those who have listened 
attentively to Plato that places near the sea must be full of tumultuous 5 
and variegated life,°+ but that cities further from the sea are pure of 
those evils. The cities belong to gods of a similar sort to themselves, to 
whom they are dedicated, because [those cities] are receptive of the most 
intelligent souls, as [Plato] himself says°> about the place allotted to 
Athena — a place which, he tells us, the goddess chose because it would 10 
be especially suited to producing men who were most similar to her. 
[This being the case] it is certainly clear that order and an intelligent 
(emphron) life and reason would belong to a city of this kind. If this is 
Plato’s opinion concerning both locations [sc. Piraeus and Athens], we 
would not say anything discordant [with this], if we should say that [the 
first setting] is appropriate for the first conversation, in that the discus- 15 
sion about justice, and if you wish, about the constitution, is not lacking 
in tumult, as is plausible. Nor is it short of sophistic contests, as Socrates 
contends on behalf of justice against the many-headed sophistic life.°° 
The second setting, on the other hand, [is very well suited] to a company 
free from tumult, which has gone aside on its own, with the calm that is 20 
appropriate to philosophy and speaking with those of similar nature to 
itself, to contemplate the same things which it contemplated with great 
difficulty amongst the tumult. Perhaps one of the places might be suited 
to genesis and the other to that which is pure of genesis and ethereal, as the 
Socrates in the Phaedo might say (109b6 ff; 111b6). For genesis is replete 25 
with salty life and full of storms and great waves that submerge souls, so 18 


°+ Probably an allusion to Laws 705a where the Athenian Stranger quotes a line from 
Alcman: ‘For the sea is, in very truth, “a right briny and bitter neighbor”’. Proclus 
mentions that the realm of Becoming is replete with salty life below at 17.25. 
Compare Hermias in Phdr. 84.7-12 Lucarini and Moreschini (= 79.7-13 
Couvreur): ‘Plato habitually condemned the conduct of sailors (243C7) as 
unmanly, ignoble and corrupt conduct. This is doubtless why he also expelled 
the nautical [element] from his state. One would classify sailors as analogous to 
enmattered forms and to the ways of life that revolve around bodies in that they 
always practise their profession on the water, which is to say, in [the realm of] 
generation. Hence he urges one to keep away from them.’ The sea as a negative 
image of embodiment also occurs in the oracle on Plotinus which Porphyry 
records (Vita Plotini 22.25-28); see too the notes of Brisson and Flamand (1992), 
579-80). 

55 Proclus alludes to Critias rogb1—dz in which Athena and Hephaestus choose as their 
allotment the territory and people of Athens where they sow good men and éti votv 
EOeoav Ti Tis ToAITElas THELV. 


5° Cf. Soph. 240cq for the ‘many-headed sophist’. 
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that their life is not without tumult, even if they live in accordance with 
reason. And that second place belongs to souls who have attained a cycle 
that is pure and free from sorrow, even though they still remember the 
disturbance that lies in genesis and the struggles in which they contended 
in those places. 

Let that suffice concerning the places. One can see that the times, into 
which he has divided the conversations, are harmonious with these: he 
sets the one in the Piraeus during the festival of Bendis and the other in 
10 the city during the Panathenaea. Do we not know that the festival of 

Bendis is intended to worship Artemis in accordance with the customs 
of the Thracians, and that the name Bendis is Thracian? For this reason 
the Thracian theologian,*’ along with many names of Seléné, ascribes 
the name Bendis to this goddess: 


mn 


15 Ploutoné and Euphrosyné and mighty Bendis. (Orph. Frag. 200 Kern) 


The Panathenaea (and he is speaking here of the Lesser Panathenaea) 
follow upon the festival of Bendis and have the worship of Athena as the 
reason for the celebration.>* Therefore both are daughters of Zeus, both 

20 maidens, and let it be added too that both are light-bearers, although 
one is a lightbearer in that she brings the invisible rational formative 


°7 i.e. Orpheus, who was torn apart by the Thracian women and into whose teachings 
Pythagoras was initiated when he was in Thrace — hence the familiarity of Socrates’ 
audience (which includes Timaeus, of course) with Orphic wisdom. Cf. Proclus in Tim. 
II 167.32 (= Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 74, Dillon). 

On Proclus’ conception of the relation among these festivals, see Tarrant as well as 
Festugiére on in Tim. I 26.13 and 85.4. In short, Proclus assumes that Plato’s 
dialogues take place in relation to symbolically significant festivals. 
The Parmenides has for its setting the Greater Panathenaea (in Parm. 618.24), 
while the Timaeus occurs — as he supposes — during the Lesser Panathenaea (in 
Tim. I 84.25), which he takes to follow the Bendidia at the Piraeus. Proclus takes 
the settings of the Parmenides and the Timaeus to indicate that the first deals with 
transcendent reality (since Athena’s peplos and her victory over the Giants symbolise 
her elevation to be one with Zeus), while the setting of the latter indicates that it is 
a work that deals with what is encosmic (cf. in Tim. I 84.14)). This is symbolically 
satisfying, but viewed in the context of his view about the dates of these festivals, 
the chronology is wrong and requires that Proclus believe that the date of the 
Lesser Panathenaea varied from that of the Greater. He gives the date of the 
Bendidia as the nineteenth day of Thargelion (in Tim. I 26.15). If we allow 
one day for Socrates to relate the account of his conversation in Piraeus to 
Hermocrates, Timaeus, Critias and the unnamed fourth, then the following day — 
21 Thargelion — must be the occasion for the Lesser Panathenaea when the 
conversation of the Timaeus takes place. But Proclus claims that the Greater 
Panathenaea take place on the third day from the end of Hecatombaeon. 
Therefore the dates of the Greater and Lesser Panathenaea must differ. But this 
is in fact false: they took place on the same date each year, with the Greater being 
celebrated on this date every fourth year. 
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principles of nature to light,>? the other in that she joins the intellective 
light to souls: 


there burned from her helmet and her shield an unwearying fire (I/. 5.4), 


and in that she removes the mist (achlys) which, when it is present, 25 
prevents a soul from seeing what is divine and what is human.®° Since 
both goddesses have characteristics of these kinds, it is clear that one is 
the overseer of genesis and the midwife of those principles bringing 
about generation,” while the other is the guide leading souls in their 
ascent and chorus-leader of intellect and true intelligence (phronésis) and 
possesses greater authority in the celestial levels, and that from above 19 
she completes all the sublunary order. 

So if these things that we say are true, the festival of the Bendidia would 
be appropriate for the first conversations, just as the place is, since it 
imitates a soul ordering genesis but not without tumult. The Panathenaea, 5 
on the other hand, are appropriate for the second and third conversa- 
tions, since these conversations imitate a soul ascending into itself and 
drawing in its life away from lower things and towards its own intellect. 
Instead of ordering things that are unlike it towards itself, [this soul] is 
present with things like itself and shares in intellections and visions fitting 10 
for those who are happy spectators. And if you wish, you might consider 
that Plato mentions the foreign rites on the grounds that they are appro- 
priate to a soul living in a holy manner even though it lives with genera- 
tion, ‘consorting with foreign rites’ — [foreign] by virtue of being 
generation-producing (genesiourgos) rather than celestial. He mentions 
hereditary [Hellenic] rites, however, like the Panathenaea, as they are 
suited to a soul reverting to its appropriate character (éthé) and living 
intellectively and in a way, as he says, that is appropriate ‘to its own 15 
kindred star’ (Tim. 42b4). For those things are truly the inheritance of 
souls, because our fatherland is there, due to our sowing by the demiurge. 
These rites of genesis, on the other hand, are foreign, even if they belong 


°° The basis for this cosmic role for Bendis is far from transparent on the basis of the 
Orphic poems (which seem like the obvious source of authority for Proclus in this 
context). Bendis is matched with Artemis at Orph fr. 257 and Artemis is, in Proclus’ 
mind, another identity for Hecate (Plat. Theol. VI 51.24-8) — the life-giving goddess 
who bears a torch. 

It is Athena who removes the mist from the eyes of Diomedes at I/. 5.127 and from the 
Achaeans at 15.668. 

It appears that Proclus here assigns to Bendis something like the encosmic role envisaged 
for Athena herself which he supposes to be symbolised by setting the Tiaeus during the 
Lesser Panathenaea. See above note 38. Or perhaps Athena’s role as symbolised at the 
Lesser Panathenaea is encosmic but super-lunary, while Bendis/Artemis/Hecate’s role as 
symbolised by setting the Republic at the Bendidia is encosmic but swb-lunary. 
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20 to ruling gods. It is necessary for one who has understanding to fulfil 
one’s obligations to these deities too, but to look to others and to hasten 
back [to those] as quickly as possible, just as Socrates did: although he 
took part in the festival among these [lower gods] and prayed to them and 
observed the rites, he turned homewards at once. 

This is sufficient discussion concerning the times. 
And it still remains to go through [what there is to be said] 

25 about the characters. So there are ten who keep company with each 

20 other... 
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The opening part of Essay 3 is missing from the manuscript in the 
Laurentian library, along with the latter parts of Essay 1 and the 
entirety of Essay 2. In what remains, Proclus delves into the argument 
of Rep. I 351a-352d for the claim that justice is more powerful than 
injustice. At that point in Plato’s text, Socrates argues that injustice 
leads to faction and discord within a group, or even within an indivi- 
dual, and such groups or individuals are therefore less capable than 
those who are just. Proclus takes up an obvious objection to this — if 
their injustice was really complete, then there would be no internal 
dissension. In the final part of the essay, Proclus considers the argu- 
ment (Rep. 352d-54a, ff.) that the just life is happier. We will examine 
the text that we still possess later in this introduction. First, however, 
we will ask about whether we can make any responsible conjectures 
about what we are missing. 

The list of headings at the opening of the work tells us only that Essay 
2 was ‘On the arguments by Socrates against the definition of justice 
given by Polemarchus’. Essay 3 is titled ‘On the four arguments in the 
Republic in defence of justice against Thrasymachus’ four claims (dog- 
mata) about it’. Unlike the case of the longer Essay 6 (where the person 
who composed the headings at the opening of the manuscript gave us 
a further breakdown of the topics within the essay), Essays 2 and 3 are 
given only titles. Based on this evidence, can we have any hope of 
knowing what is missing? 

One hypothesis is prompted by noticing the difference between 
the descriptions of Essays 2 and 3. The former mentions the 
definition (horos) of justice given by Polemarchus, while the latter 
speaks not of Thrasymachus’ definition of justice but instead of his 
claims (dogmata) about it. When we look carefully at Plato’s text, we 
find that Socrates refers to the list of goods attached by 
Thrasymachus to injustice (348a). These goods seem to be four in 
number. 


(1) Thrasymachus claims that injustice is more profitable (ysitelés) 
than justice and Socrates answers this charge briefly at the very 


end (354). 
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(2) Thrasymachus claims that injustice is virtue and good judge- 
ment (euboulia), while justice is simple naivety (euétheia). 
Socrates argues instead that it is injustice that is vice and ignor- 
ance (349b-350 c). 

(3) Thrasymachus claims that injustice is stronger than justice 
(344 c) and Socrates answers this claim in 35 1a—352d. 

(4) Thrasymachus claims that the unjust person is happy and blessed 
(344b) and Socrates argues against this claim too (3 52d-3 54a). 


We have Proclus’ treatment of the last two items on the list. What 
prevents us from supposing that the missing portions of Essay 3 
addressed themselves to points (1) and (2)? 


The first thing that stands in the way of this supposition is the fact 
that the question of the relative profitability of justice is dealt with 
so briefly and, indeed, follows almost immediately from the conclu- 
sion that the just person is happier by being just and that Socrates 
treats it as an easy and obvious consequence (354a). Now, he notes 
that the refutation of (3) would follow easily from the conclusion 
reached regarding (2). If justice is wisdom and virtue, while injustice 
is ignorance and vice, he thinks that it would be easy to show that 
justice is stronger. But because he does not wish to reach the con- 
clusion simply (4aplés), he gives the longer argument that Proclus 
discusses. He makes no argument regarding the profitability of 
justice that is similarly independent of the conclusion regarding 
(4), the happiness of the just person. This very brevity, plus the 
fact that the two issues discussed by Proclus follow the order of 
the dialogue, suggests that the first of the four topics dealt with was 
not the profitability of justice. 

What then might be the first of the dogmata of Thrasymachus 
discussed in the missing section of Essay 3? It might be that we should 
attach no particular attention to the presence of the word ‘definition’ 
in the title of Essay 2 and its absence from the title of Essay 3. After all, 
two of the things asserted by Thrasymachus in Book I that are most 
discussed in the contemporary literature on Plato are the definitions of 
justice offered by the sophist and the relation between them. 
Thrasymachus begins by defining justice as ‘the benefit of the stron- 
ger’ (338 c), but then equates this with adherence to the laws of the 
established rulers (3 39a). This equation creates problems if he grants 
that the established rulers may make mistakes in crafting legislation to 
serve their own interests. This admission is initially granted (339b) and 
then withdrawn when Thrasymachus sees where it leads (340d, ff.). 
One diagnosis of Thrasymachus’ dialectical moves is that Plato wished 
to portray him as an immoralist, rather like Callicles. He supposes that 
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the nature of justice consists in more or less what Cephalus and others 
suppose: it is simply adherence to law and custom. But Thrasymachus 
wants to insist that this adherence is foolish since it works to someone 
else’s advantage. So while it appears that Thrasymachus is entering the 
conversation to answer the question that Polemarchus and Socrates 
have just posed — viz. What is justice if it is not helping friends and 
harming enemies? (336a) — in fact he is much more interested in 
providing a comment on the value of justice on the assumption that 
its nature is just what shallow thinkers such as Cephalus take it to be." 
Is there a reason to think that our preoccupations would have been 
Proclus’ preoccupations? 

We think this is unlikely. Proclus is not characteristically concerned 
to show how Plato artfully explores the relations among different phi- 
losophical questions by exhibiting his characters entangled in the con- 
sequences of not observing the relevant distinctions. Rather, Proclus’ 
goals are usually far more partisan: to defend Plato (or Homer!) and to 
defend the things that a good Platonist ought to value, like justice. With 
this partisan tendency in mind, which claims made by Thrasymachus in 
Book I that are contested by Socrates are likely to have drawn Proclus’ 
attention? 

Given the strong connection that exists in Proclus’ mind between the 
cosmic community ruled by the gods and the ideal state ruled by the 
guardians, we think it likely that the question of the beneficence of the 
ruling art was one of the dogmata of Thrasymachus dealt with in the 
missing part of our Essay 3. In response to Thrasymachus’ insults about 
Socrates’ naivety when it comes to sheep and shepherds, Socrates argues 
that every form of rule, insofar as it is rule, considers only the good of 
the governed (345bs5 ff.). The argument is long and complex. Its rele- 
vance to the subsequent argument in the later books of the Republic is 
obvious. So we think it likely that one of our two missing sections of 
Essay 3 dealt with it. 

We think it likely that the other missing section of Essay 3 was 
dedicated to a discussion of Thrasymachus’ claim that justice is foolish- 
ness. Socrates’ argument at 349b-350c is also lengthy and complicated. 
It culminates in the famous blushing of Thrasymachus (350d3) — 
a dramatic juncture that marks the transition to the final and glorious 
arguments that conclude that justice is stronger than injustice and that 
the just person is happy. Proclus adverts to the conclusion of the argu- 
ment of 349b-350c in his discussion of the extant fourth part of Essay 
3. Here he observes that Socrates makes use of the conclusion that 


2 


* See the lucid exposition in Annas (1981). in Remp. 1 26.18-29. 
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justice is a virtue at 353e7-8 in the final argument whilst noting that it is 
a premise that Thrasymachus had previously agreed to. Proclus 
digresses briefly to discuss this premise. He does not rehearse any of 
the reasoning that leads Socrates to the conclusion at 350c — 
a conclusion that Proclus now characterises as the view that justice is 
a virtue and coordinate with (systoichos) intelligence (phronésis) and wis- 
dom (sophia). Instead, he delivers an utterly specious argument for the 
claim that justice is a virtue. Consider the person who denies the claim 
and asserts that justice is not a virtue. Either this person speaks intelli- 
gently or unintelligently. If the latter, then what he says is false. 
Therefore justice is a virtue.? If the person who asserts that justice is 
not a virtue speaks intelligently, then, Proclus reasons, he speaks cor- 
rectly. And if he speaks correctly, then intelligence is a virtue. But justice 
is coordinate with intelligence, and whatever is coordinate with or 
ranked alongside a virtue is a virtue. So justice is a virtue.* Now, it 
must be admitted that not every argument in Proclus’ commentaries is 
pure philosophical gold. But this brief ten-line defence of a key premise 
in the final argument seems to be uncharacteristically bad. It strains 
credulity to accept that the fourth part of our text contains the entirety 
of Proclus’ analysis of a key disagreement between Thrasymachus and 
Socrates. Hence we think it is likely that one of our two missing discus- 
sions in Essay 3 dealt with the argument from 349b-350c in which 
Socrates establishes that the just man is akin to the person of intelligence 
and thus that justice is a virtue. 

So much, then, for what might have been in the parts of Essay 3 that 
are now missing. What is illuminating in the portions that do remain? 

The first thing to be said is that, as is often the case, the Neoplatonist 
attends more carefully to parts of Plato’s text that modern commentators 
pass over without much comment. The remaining portions of Essay 3 take 
up about seven pages in the text of Kroll. These are split very unevenly 
between the discussion of the claim that justice is stronger than injustice 
and the claim that the just person is happy. While modern commentators 
have been very interested in the latter and its relation to Aristotle’s function 


3 Of course, even if one grants the premise that everything said unintelligently is false, 
it still does not follow from the falsity of ‘justice is not a virtue’ that justice is 
a virtue. After all, it does not follow from the falsity of ‘Waldo is not a wombat’ that 
Waldo is a wombat. Waldo may in fact be a quoll. Some psychic dispositions too 
may be neither virtues not vices, and this possibility should be salient for Proclus 
given the context. While Thrasymachus believes that injustice is a virtue, he hesi- 
tates to call its opposite a vice, preferring instead to regard virtue as simple naivety 
rather than vice (348c11). 

+ This fork of the disjunctive syllogism is obviously question-begging. The person who 
denies that justice is a virtue is also likely to deny that it is coordinate with intelligence. 
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argument in Nicomachean Ethics 1 7.1097b25—1098a20, the argument at 
3§1a-352c showing the powerlessness of unjust persons or groups to 
achieve their ends has had far less attention. Yet Proclus dedicates five of 
the seven pages in the remainder of Essay 3 to the latter. The difference is 
perhaps attributable to the ‘top down’ approach to philosophy character- 
istic of Neoplatonism compared with the ‘bottom up’ approach character- 
istic of contemporary philosophy. When modern philosophers hear that 
the claim ‘justice is more powerful than injustice’ they will regard this as 
a short-hand way of expressing the thought that just persons or just 
institutions are better able to achieve their ends than are unjust persons 
or unjust institutions.> This orientation is ‘bottom up’ in the sense that 
most of us suppose that differences among abstractions like justice or 
injustice supervene on differences among the concrete individuals that 
exhibit the properties in question. If justice is indeed more powerful than 
injustice, that is because just people and just institutions are more powerful 
than unjust ones. But for Proclus and the Neoplatonists in general, the 
order of explanation is exactly the other way around. The superiority of just 
persons or institutions is explained by the nature of justice. The persons or 
institutions have the powers (and the essence and the activities) that they 
have because they are participants in the relevant Form. There is an expla- 
natory priority of the more abstract over the more concrete. 

To his credit, Proclus focuses on the obvious objection to Socrates’ 
argument at 351a—352c. Socrates begins from the idea that unjust 
cooperative actions will inevitably involve dissension among the mem- 
bers of the coalition. This starting point is, considered on its own, 
dubious enough. Socrates simply refuses to acknowledge the possibi- 
lity that a city or a band of thieves might regularly treat others unjustly 
yet honour their commitments to one another and treat one another 
with complete fairness. He simply assumes that injustice inevitably 
brings with it factionalism (stasis) and in-fighting, while justice inevi- 
tably brings with it friendship (phi/ia) and unity (omonoia, 351d4-6). 
But even if one were to concede this as a necessary principle of 
group dynamics, the move from the level of the collective to the intra- 
personal case seems to require argument. Socrates asks Thrasymachus 
whether he is willing to accept that injustice retains the power to cause 
factionalism when it occurs only in a single individual (35 1e6—7) and 
‘Thrasymachus seems to grant this premise simply in order to bring the 


> Itis also a proposition that strikes the modern ear as distinctly implausible. We suppose 
that just institutions are by their nature democratic in some sense and recognise that 
action based on consensus and agreement takes longer. Authoritarian institutions are 
probably more powerful at least in their ability to respond immediately and decisively to 
new situations. 
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whole tiresome exercise to a close. The largest part of Proclus’ discus- 
sion is dedicated to investigating a possible objection. If a person is 
really completely unjust, would there be factionalism among the parts of 
his soul? Anticipating Hume’s delightful turn of phrase, Proclus asks 
about the person in whom reason is completely enslaved to passion. 
Will there be the internal analogue of the (allegedly) inevitable dis- 
sension among thieves that (allegedly) detracts from their capacity to 
act effectively? 

While Proclus addresses the obvious objection it is by no means 
clear that his reply is convincing. He credits the reasoning part of 
the soul with two essential functions — a cognitive and a vital func- 
tion. It seems that the former relates to the understanding of means 
to ends and the latter involves the having of correct desires. In the 
case where reason is reduced to only its first function — that of 
discovering the means to the ends endorsed by the passionate part 
of the soul — reason still does something of its own. But ‘each doing 
its own’ is justice. So even in the person in whom reason is com- 
pletely subordinated to the inferior part of the soul, there is still 
justice at least in this attenuated sense. 

This conclusion, however, is not obviously relevant to the objection 
that the completely unjust person might lack internal factionalism and 
so might be effective. Proclus shows only that justice (in a rather atte- 
nuated sense) is still present in the person who is capable of undertaking 
unjust actions. Proclus is perhaps misled by Socrates’ own non-sequitur 
at 352b8—-352d4. He argues that it is through justice (i.e. through their 
ability to collaborate and be friends) that the band of thieves accomplish 
their unjust ends. But even if justice in this sense plays an essential causal 
role in the effective actions of unjust persons, this does not show that in 
describing them as unjust we speak falsely (352b8-c3). Nor does it 
establish that ‘justice is more powerful than injustice’ unless one accepts 
a general principle to the effect that where A is causally necessary for B, 
then A is more powerful than B. Socrates’ argument that there is still 
a trace of justice in groups who succeed in committing injustices relies 
on the premise that just people are more capable or powerful than the 
unjust (352b6-9). That premise, in turn, relies on the supposition that 
injustice necessarily involves debilitating factionalism whether within 
a collective or within an individual. Proclus’ objection aims at this 
putatively necessary connection between injustice and faction. His 
response is even less convincing than Socrates’ argument at 352b8-d4. 
While Socrates seems to aim at the claim that it is the justice of the 
unjust that enables their action, Proclus seems to aim only at the claim 
that no person with any real agency /acks justice. 
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In spite of what we see as the weakness of Proclus’ response, the issue 
is one that captured the imagination of the scholiast. The longest scho- 
lion in the Laurentian manuscript of the Republic Commentary addresses 
itself to exactly this part of Proclus’ text.° We append a translation of the 
scholion to this introduction. In general, the scholiast seeks to draw 
a connection between the ‘dissimilar similarity’ that obtains between the 
One and matter and the relation of the thoroughly unjust agent to the 
just person. The dissimilar similarity of the One and matter is explained 
by Proclus at in Alc. I 189.16. Both matter and the One are devoid of 
Form, as well as unlimited and unknowable. The One is all things in 
a manner that is superior, while matter is all things in a way that is 
inferior. Proclus himself applies this dissimilar similarity to the person 
who is wise and the person who is doubly ignorant (..e. is ignorant and 
ignorant of his ignorance). They resemble one another in something 
analogous to the way in which matter resembles the One.’ The scholiast 
attempts a similar comparison between the just person and the utterly 
unjust person, but the terms of the comparison are not entirely 
perspicuous. 

The tendency to interpret the arguments of Republic I in relation to 
the highest principle of Neoplatonic metaphysics is not confined to the 
scholiast. Proclus himself does the same thing in his explanation of one 
of the premises in Socrates’ function argument (352d-353e). Socrates 
secures Thrasymachus’ agreement to the premise that a thing, x, has the 
function F if either x is the only thing that does F or it is the thing that 
does F best (353a10-11). Proclus grounds this premise, which is simply 
agreed to by the participants in the discussion in Plato’s text, in the 
character of the One. It is the ultimate source through which all things 
have their functions. When wx has function F because it alone does F, this 
is an image of the One. When x has function F because it does x better 
than any alternative to x, this is an image of the first cause of all things in 
its role as the Good. 

Proclus’ discussion of the function argument is otherwise unremark- 
able. He reconstructs it as a series of four syllogisms, giving a very clear 
exposition of Socrates’ argument. If he recognised the similarity with 
the argument in Nicomachean Ethics, he does not remark upon it. 

In general, Essay 3 attends closely to the details of the arguments in 
Republic I. This gives the impression of a basic introduction. It is not 


There is another lengthy scholion (II 375.3-376.7) in the Laurentian at I 265.26 and it 
too involves the notion of a dissimilar similarity between matter and the One. This 
concept is a prominent one in Ps.-Dionysius and it is entirely possible that its salience 
for the scholiast is a result of being acquainted with his works. 

7 Cf. Layne (2009). 
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without reason that Gallavotti took it to form part of an Isagoge to the 
Republic. Upon closer examination, however, principles of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics are invoked in ways that presuppose familiarity with the 
system. It may be a work for beginners in Platonist philosophy, but it 
also speaks to those who are more advanced in their understanding. 


Appendix: Scholion to in Remp. I 21.17 (= II 369.4-370.23) 

Perhaps it is necessary to say that in the case of a disposition of this sort 
[sc. complete injustice] there is a dissimilar similarity to justice which is like 
the dissimilar similarity customarily attributed in the case of matter and the 
first [cause]. To the extent that the superior parts of the soul follow those 
that are inferior, they are not compelled (since in fact the concept of 
suffering injustice at someone’s hands is that of the compulsion involved 
in the things attendant upon being robbed by him), but [in the case at hand, 
the superior parts of the soul] willingly subordinate themselves to the 
worse. They [sc. the superior parts of the soul] commit injustice against 
themselves, and for this reason they in no way do the things that are fitting 
for themselves. So too we also assumed that the unjust city was less capable 
of getting things done for this reason, since it is the one in which some of 
the citizens rob others of the things that belong to them by force and for 
this reason they are enemies and do not act with the cooperation of the 
whole soul. But we have said that the one in which the citizens and the 
knaves are united has a share in justice. Therefore, when the sort of justice 
that is present in it is present to the soul, then there would be no action 
undertaken by this [sort of disposition] or only with great difficulty — not 
[merely?] by virtue of the fact that the parts of the soul in it are factiona- 
lized, but instead along with the compulsion that some parts exercise over 
others and at this point the soul does not act eagerly. 

What about this then? In the case of this disposition where there is 
conflict, is there no trace of justice? Surely one ought to say No. Reason 
has its value to the extent that it sees the good and takes it for itself, even 
ifit is in conflict with passion due to the fact that it does not yet know the 
good and it either dominates or is dominated. If, however, the soul was 
reason alone, then in that case it would be even more necessary for the 
[good] action to come about. But since the soul is observed to be 
tripartite, it is necessary for all the parts of the soul to be united with 
one another if what is proposed is in fact to be done by it. It is for this 
reason that in the case of perfect vice the image of concord [among the 
parts of the soul] becomes the cause of actions that are perverted, since 
the image is perverted.* There is such a concord of discord among the 


8 We omit lines 7-10 since these are repeated at the end of the scholion. They certainly 
make more sense there. 
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worse [parts of the soul] (for it comes about through the weakness of the 
reasoning part), just as in the case of matter there is something incor- 
poreal that is inferior to bodies and the ungenerated thing that is 
inferior to what has come to be. As a result, it seems that justice is 
present in a multitude to the extent that there is a kind of concord there 
to be a cause of actions and it is because of this that the things that have 
been pulled aside [contain] some trace of concord that is made capable 
of acting concordantly with concord. If the concord is truly natural and 
truly justice with true beliefs about the good as the object of desire, then 
the actions are correct. If, however, it is the unnatural concord where 
the better parts follow those that are worse and all that remains are mere 
images that are false and merely apparent [then the actions are not]. 
In addition, such a way of life is not always able to maintain concord 
with itself. After all, the common notions (through which it has a motive 
towards salvation) inhere in the soul essentially and are unable to remain 
entirely inactive. 
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I. ON THE FOUR ARGUMENTS ABOUT JUSTICE 
IN THE REPUBLIC OPPOSED TO THE FOUR 
OPINIONS THRASYMACHUS HAS ABOUTIT. 


ea 


A. Third argument: that justice is more powerful 
than injustice: 20.7-24.24 


<1. Review of the argument: 20.7-21.7> 
*“* that which does not stand in need is more powerful than that which 
does, since it is instead self-sufficient all by itself in relation to the very 
being that it is. This being true, he shows that injustice stands in need of 
10 justice to the extent that it exists. In the absence of justice, injustice is 
idle and lacking in agency. He reminds us of this fact through many 
[examples] (Rep. I 351b—e) — for instance in the case of cities: if a city 
were full of injustice, it would never be able to do anything, either in 
relation to some other city or in relation to itself, due to discord 
15 (dichonoein),? since it would be composed of people who commit injus- 
tice and those who suffer it. Similarly in the case of an army — if there was 
complete injustice in it, then it would be factionalised within itself, and 
engaging in factionalism it will fall apart and be ineffective in matters of 
war. The same goes for a household in which there is not even a trace of 
20 justice. Since it is necessary that this household is full of discord, it is not 
capable of action, since the people who live there are not on good terms 
with one another. Most remarkable of all, however, is the fact that the 
presence of injustice within a single [person] necessitates that he is filled 
with factional strife in relation to himself. And through this strife he is 


° 81xovoeiv — the sort of internal dissension that we convey in English when we say that ‘he 
was in two minds about cheating on his taxes’. Closer still is the sense of double- 
mindedness in the German vocabulary of doubt: zweifeln, zweifelbaft. Proclus’ thought 
in this objection revolves around the claim about the two effects of collective or 
individual injustice that Socrates makes at Republic 352a1-3. The first of these is that 
the unjust agent is incapable of coordinated action due to internal conflict (mpétov pév 
&SUvatov atid Troiiv Teattew ped’ ato 81a To oTaci&lewv). The second is that the unjust 
agent is an enemy to himself (m1 8’ éx@pov eivor éaxuta). But in Alcibiades 126c4 Socrates 
asks, leadingly, whether Alcibiades associates friendship with concord and enmity with 
discord or being of two minds about things (Ap’ ovv gidiav Aéyeis Sudvoiay 7 S1Xdvoiay;). 
Thus, as usual, Proclus’discussion is solidly grounded in the Platonic corpus. 
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I. On the four arguments about justice 


rendered weaker, since he gets swept along towards one thing or 
another and is unable to bring himself to make a choice. It is therefore 25 
necessary that everyone who is unjust has some trace of justice, to the 

extent that he is capable of intending to do anything. The following 
syllogism comes about as a consequence of these facts: 


1. Everything that is unjust is weak when it is separate from justice; 21 
2. Everything that is separate from justice requires justice in order 
to be capable of anything, since it is weak otherwise. 
Therefore, everything that is unjust requires justice in order to be 
capable of anything. 


Here again is another syllogism: 


1. Everything that is unjust requires justice in order to be capable of 5 
anything; 

2. Everything that requires justice in order to be capable of any- 
thing is weaker than justice. 

Therefore everything that is unjust is weaker than justice. 


But this was the thesis that was proposed. 


<2. Objection and reply: 21.8-23.30> 

But perhaps someone might raise a problem: Are we in fact failing to 
assume complete injustice in a person when we stipulate this — that if he 

were unjust, then there would be cognitive dissonance?*® After all, the 10 
person who is like this has some justice to the extent that his reason is 

still able to be in conflict with passion. But the person who is completely 

unjust treats reason as a slave to passion — a slave who advocates on its 

behalf and brings before it courses of action. So how are we to agree that 15 
there is discord in this sort of person, when the one thing that his entire 

soul says is that which passion utters, and it impels itself towards that 

goal to which passion moves its whole way of life? Injustice does what it 

likes in such a soul, while justice is not present in it. 

Let us say the following in response to this problem: the first [and 
highest] disposition (bexis) of the soul is one where reason dominates 
entirely over passion and possesses its own highest perfections which 20 
are double — one a perfection of the cognitive [part], the other of the vital 
[part]. The final [and lowest] is the disposition in which passion holds 
power over reason in every way, with the result that it stands in opposi- 
tion to the former condition and reason is thus neither capable of 


*° Bixovoeiv Tpds ExuTdv. See previous note on ‘being in two minds’ about something. 
‘Cognitive dissonance’ might over-translate the phrase, but tepid phrases like ‘discor- 
dant with himself arguably understate the matter. We thank the anonymous reviewer 
for the press for his or her suggestion of cognitive dissonance. 
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discriminating anything properly nor has any correct desire. Since these 
are the limit cases, there come from them intermediates, one of which is 

25 better, the other worse, and there is another one that is intermediate 
between these two. 

Were passion to be in conflict with reason and passion nonetheless 
sometimes dominate, then this sort of disposition [among the parts of 
the soul] is better than the one that is called the lowest, though it is 
worse than the highest and is genuinely intermediate between these two. 
After all, reason is yet strong to some extent and fights against passion 


30 both in terms of its vital and its cognitive [capacities] but — because it 
doesn’t have perfect understanding (gnésis) but only something more 
22 like opinion"’ — it gives in at times to passion. If knowledge were 


present, passion would not resist since knowledge orders the entire 

way of life from the top down."* 
But if reason is not in conflict with passion because it has been 
enslaved with respect to its way of life and proposes the same object of 
5 desire as passion does, yet somehow its cognitive part is still capable of 
seeing and, because of this, discovers means for the fulfilment of pas- 
sion, then this sort of disposition is worse than the previous one in which 
reason halfway lives its own life. After all, the discovery of means for 
things that are proposed is the distinctive feature of the cognitive power. 
10 Now suppose reason understands what is needed and desires what is 
needed, but does not understand perfectly. Nonetheless, suppose that 
the imperfection were such that only the best opinions were present in it 
and it was, in fact, already on the road to knowledge. This sort of 
disposition is the one that is closest to the best in which there is never 
any conflict. [In this imperfect condition], there is generally conflict 
15 with passion. This is because the reason that possesses knowledge does 
not yet hold power, but [a kind of] potential reason does, although the 
passions fight against it. This is because it does not merely have right 
opinions, but has in some way begun to have a share in knowledge 
(epistémé). This sort of understanding (gnésis) empowers reason’s cogni- 
tive part and prepares it to hold out more strongly against passion by 
20 virtue of the fact that it has a greater vision of the good and is more in 

accordance with its nature. 


* B10T1 SE oUK Exel yvdow TeAgav, GAAK SofaoTiKh ydvov. At in Tim. II 120.25 gnosis is 
contrasted with S0€aoT1Khy 4 aioéyTiKhy avtiAnyw on the grounds that real gnésis or 
understanding grasps the explanation for the fact and not merely the fact itself. 

ék TpULYT|s KoopoUons — literally ‘from the stern’— since this is where ships were steered 
from. Cf. Critias togc2 where the gods direct their human charges by means of 
persuading their souls (steering from the stern, as it were) rather than compelling 
their bodies. We have adapted the Greek idiom to an English one that functions in 
roughly the same way. 
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Thus whenever reason is completely and utterly perfect none of the 
things that are unjust are done due to the power of that which is best. 
Whenever reason is completely and utterly imperfect by virtue of both 
the cognitive part’s lack of clarity and the fact that the vital part is not in 
its proper condition, then once again nothing unjust gets done due to 
the fact that the deliberative part generally does not exist.’? Since the 25 
limit cases are of this sort, then among the intermediate dispositions 
that remain, the one that is closer to the better disposition would again 
refrain from actions [sc. that are unjust], since the injustice it possesses is 
solely internal.'+ The disposition that comes after this would act, but 
not with the resolution*> of the whole soul because of the conflict. 23 
The disposition that comes after this one [in the order of descent] is 
the one that seems to act and to act with the whole soul, but this itself is 
not without justice. After all, what is the distinctive feature of justice but 
‘doing one’s own job’? But this exists in a way even in this [corrupt 
disposition of the soul], for to the extent that the cognitive part in reason 5 
performs the function that belongs to it — keeping a sharp lookout and 
discovering that which it seeks — to that extent it ‘does its own job’. 
However, to the extent that reason is enslaved so as to desire in common 
with the passionate part, it does not do its own job. Accordingly, when- 
ever some action arises from injustice it is necessary that justice is 
present to the person who performs the action. 10 
If, however, you assume the disposition that is even worse than this 
one — the one in which reason has already been rendered blind and the 
desiring part has been perverted — then this disposition is plausibly 


"3 $14 TO und’ Gdas eivar TO BouAcudpevov. At 11.29 TO BouAeuduevov seems to be equivalent to 
reason but it seems that here Proclus is drawing more fine-grained distinctions among 
the powers of the reasoning part of the soul. Proclus’ aim in this argument is to show 
that Plato has properly considered the unjust agent as the one in whom reason is 
inevitably in conflict with passion or desire (and consequently the unjust person’s 
effectiveness is lessened by virtue of this internal dissension). The proposed alternative 
of the objector — the person who is so thoroughly unjust that his reason has ceased to be 
in conflict with passion — is someone who is not an agent at all by Proclus’ reckoning. 
The things that get done by this person are not actions, for they do not spring from any 
deliberative capacity: the deliberative capacity is extinguished in such a person. 

“4 This psychic disposition has ‘internal injustice’ merely in the sense that passion is 

sometimes in conflict with reason, but ex hypothesi reason always wins in this conflict, so 

the agent does nothing unjust except perhaps by mistake since reason’s cognitive aspect 
is not inevitably reliable in discerning what ought to be done. 

ovx 6An TH Wuxi) Se50ypuéva. Compare Rep. V 450a5 where Thrasymachus declares it 

a joint resolution’ of the assembled party that Socrates must provide more details of 

the proposed communal family arrangments among the Guardians. The absence of 

such joint resolve is characteristic of the souls of the lovers who let the bad horses carry 
them into the sexual act and sometimes repeat it, albeit with some reservations (Phdr. 
256c6). 
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inactive, since justice, though still present, is so indistinct as to seem 
non-existent. "® Yet it exists in a way, to the extent that it is impossible for 
15 the soul to abandon entirely the common conceptions and, in particular, 
by virtue of its aiming at the good. Therefore to the extent that it has an 
impetus towards the good, it participates in justice, for if complete and 
utter injustice were to be engendered in a soul, a soul would perhaps lose 
its very being.'” After all, it is also the case that a body that is 
diseased throughout undergoes destruction. Therefore in a soul that is 
single — even in the case of the last grade of injustice — it is necessary for 
20 there to be some trace of justice through which the soul’s essence is 
preserved. As a result, there will inevitably be discord in this [psychic 
condition] since I dare say there is conflict between the entire soul and 
the foundational common conceptions that are in it. This disposition 
lacks agency (apraktos) due to the fact that the trace of justice in the soul 
has grown so indistinct that it can do little more than declare that soul 
25 exists — that soul which in itself can do nothing because of its weakness."® 


x6 Sixaioodvns auuSpoTatys #11 oUoNs, ds uN eivor Soxeiv. The line is difficult and 


F proposes to transpose ém1 to a position after Soxeiv. He translates ‘puisque la justice 
y est complétement affaiblie, au point de sembler n’exister méme plus’. Keeping the 
temporal sense of the adverb with the previous clause makes some sense of what follows, 
though. Some trace of justice is inevitably present in the soul so long as it exists. 
‘7 Compare Rep. X 6ogb-e. Injustice is the characteristic vice of the soul. But since the 
soul is immortal, injustice does not bring about the non-existence of the soul in 
a manner parallel to the way in which the characteristic vice of the body (disease) 
brings about the destruction of the body. Disease renders the body a corpse, but 
injustice does not lead to the non-existence of the soul in the same way. It would 
seem, then, that the immortal and incorporeal soul differs from the body in this respect. 
So what does the characteristic vice of the soul do to it if it does not destroy its very 
being? It seems that Proclus’ answer might be that it destroys the soul’s capacity for 
agency. 
The translation here is one of which we cannot be certain. At lines 23-6 Proclus writes: 
Gmpaktos S€ éotiv e€1s, S10T1 TO Tis Sikaioovvns ixvos auvSpwoblev exeivnvy oxeSov yovny 
atrépnvev ovoav Thy undév Kad’ EauThy 81 doBéverav TPGEa1 icyvoucay. The uncertainty 
arises because it is unclear what éxeivnv refers to. There are three feminine nouns in 
proximity. It could be the disposition, the soul, or the injustice refered to in line 19. 
Festugiére takes the last of these options and translates: ‘comme la trace de la justice 
a été affaiblie, elle a fait qu’il n’y a plus la pour ainsi dire que l’injustice, l’injustice qui, 
réduite a elle-méme, | ne peut, par faiblesse, rien faire’. This is certainly possible, but it 
is a long way back to line 19. We prefer to take éxeivnyv to refer to yuxn rather than either 
the soul’s &8ixia or its &€1s. Abbatte similarly translates: ‘infatti la traccia della giustizia, 
pur rimanendo indistinta, ha fatto in modo che sia praticamente sola quell’anima che 
non ha la forza per realizzare nulla a causa della propria intima debolezza’. Given 
a choice it seems more charitable to regard Proclus as someone who cleaves to the 
sensible idea that it is mostly people (i.e. souls) who act — not the dispositions of, or the 
injustice in, their souls. We remain puzzled, however, by the aorist in dtépnvev. Is it 
gnomic? That doesn’t seem to be characteristic of Proclus’ style though. A personal 
tick? An oddity of late antique Greek? 
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But it is obvious that even in this sort of [psychic] disposition there is 
inevitably a trace of justice, since the person would not want to wrong 
himself or destroy that which is his own. Thus since he at least preserves 
a sense of justice towards himself he is not simply unjust. But since he 
would not know how to guard [even his own interests] he is unjust 
through not preserving what is necessary for self-preservation."® 30 
Therefore all these doctrines are true: (1) that injustice is the cause of 24 
discord of the self with itself and not merely of discord with another. (2) 
That all injustice destroys the power of agency in proportion to the 
degree of injustice. (3) That while injustice requires justice in order to 
act, justice does not require injustice in order to act. All these things 5 
being true, [the claim that] justice is more potent than injustice will win. 
One might also draw an additional conclusion on the basis of what has 
just now been said — the very thing that Amelius was the first to see. 
Often lesser evils come about from greater injustice, while from lesser 
injustice, greater evils come about.”° For when injustice rules comple- 10 
tely, there is a way of life that lacks agency. But when injustice is present 
together with justice, some action arises from it. 
Let no one think that this statement is false because greater evils 
might arise from intemperance or weakness and that these [arise] 
because the evil is greater. For weakness of will is both a vice and also 
not a vice — at least inasmuch as reason fights against passion, so that in 15 
this fashion it does not make the evil [of this character flaw] complete. 
Consequently, due to this [conflict] lesser evil arises from weakness of 
will, because it is a mixture that results from a vice and what is not a vice. 
But the statement is true when there are two vices at issue, though it is 
not true in the case of a vice and what is not a [complete] vice.*’ 


‘9 The trace of justice in every soul is necessary for constituting it as a soul. It is 81 6 
o@letal Kat ovoiav (20.13). Thus anyone who has a soul is not entirely devoid of justice 
and thus not simply unjust (uéveos &S1Kos). Proclus apparently regards as evidence of this 
the fact that even corrupt people don’t want to wrong themselves — i.e. to commit 
injustice against themselves. This sounds odd in English, but the Greek verb adikein 
can convey this wider sense of ‘wronging’ someone and can thus be reflexive (ot yap 
trou Kai £autov dSikeiv 26éAe1). But the ignorant and unjust person does not adequately 
understand the real nature of his self-interest. In commiting unjust acts he in fact 
further diminishes and obscures the trace of justice whose existence is necessary to 
constituting him as a soul at all. In his ignorance he thus fails to preserve that which is 
really necessary for self preservation (ox eiSds 58 Stres dv QUAGEEIEV, &B1Kds éotiv, 81’ dv 
ov xpty puAdttew EauTov PUAATTOOV). 

The context makes clear that ‘greater injustice’ in fact means ‘an agent who is more 
unjust’, i.e. one whose soul is far more badly disordered and in whom reason is less 
effective. 

Amelius wishes to defend the view that a greater degree of personal injustice (i.e. a more 
disordered soul) yields fewer unjust acts while a lesser degree of personal injustice 


20 


21 
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It is clear that there is also this axiom regarding that which has the 
20 power to lead up to the good to which he appealed in setting out the 
third argument. That which is more self-sufficient is closer to the good. 
But of necessity, what is closer to the good is more powerful than what is 
further from it. Consequently justice is plausibly a more powerful thing 
than injustice. 


B. Fourth argument: the just life is the happy life: 24.25-27.6 


25 It remains for us to deal with the fourth argument, which shows, as we 
said earlier, that the just person is happy and that the unjust person is 
not, as Thrasymachus claimed. He shows this by the following rule 
(kanén): the function (ergon) of anything is either that which it alone 
does or does best (Rep. 352e). By ‘alone’ [he means] for instance that only 

30 the eye sees or only the ears hear or only the tongue tastes. By ‘does best’ 

25 [he means] like a pruning knife cuts vines [better than anything else], but 

a shoemaker’s knife does not. Or like a shoemaker’s knife cuts leather, 

but a butcher’s knife does not. Or like a butcher’s knife cuts meat, but 

not the others. Each of these things has [as its function] cutting the thing 
that was mentioned because it does this best, while it cuts other things 
less well. [In the former examples] each has the stated function — seeing, 
hearing or tasting — because it alone does this. You might even carry this 
rule right up to the first principle of all things: it is because it is One itself 
that it gives to some things a function that is uniquely theirs, while it is 
because it is the good that it gives to others a function that, if it not 

10 unique to them, is nonetheless one that they do dest.”” After all, it is from 

this [first principle] that it belongs to all things to have their appropriate 


mn 


yields more unjust acts. Intemperance or weakness of will is introduced as a potential 
counter-example. Presumably the counter-example has two thoughts behind it. First, 
the principle (greater vice + fewer vicious acts; lesser vice + more vicious acts) should 
generalise from injustice to all vices. (This is perhaps dubious, since it is the lack of 
coordination and proper cooperation among the parts of the soul that is characteristic 
of injustice and it is this that yields the result about effective agency that stands behind 
the principle.) Second, the proponent of the counter-example also seems to assume that 
a high degree of intemperance is a worse vice than a tiny bit of injustice and, further, 
that the former yields more bad acts than the latter. The response that Proclus offers 
defeats the second presupposition by insisting that intemperance or weakness of will do 
not fall within the domain of vices over which the variables in the principle are meant to 
range. 

Proclus traces the ‘uniquely or best’ principle to the two ways that Plato refers to the 
arché of all things — as either the One or the Good. Where something has its function 
because it alone among all other things brings that about, it is because of the One. 
Where something has its function by virtue of the fact that it does this better than 
anything else, this is because of the Good. 
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functions (erga) — different ones for different things — and all 
existent things [sc. the intelligibles] are the deeds (erga) of that 
first principle, just as that which comes last [performs] no deeds,*+ 
and in the case of the things that are intermediate, there are for 
some, but not for others. 

Having established this rule, he assumes a thesis of the sort that is 
indisputable: each thing accomplishes the function appropriate to it by 15 
virtue of possessing the virtue appropriate to it — a virtue with which 
(meta) and in accordance with which (kata) it fulfils its own function. 

After all, virtue is the perfection of each thing and when it is active it 
makes the thing act perfectly. 

Next there is a different thesis, which is twofold, concerning the soul. 

At one point (353d3-6) he [Socrates] asks if the soul’s function is delib- 20 
eration, management and ruling (for he says that by this faculty only 

would one act). At another point (3 53d9) he asks if life is the function of 

soul, for it is by means of this alone — the soul — that we live. He has made 

this question twofold either in order that you might assume the dis- 
tinctive function of the rational soul (i.e. deliberation and the things 
coordinate with it) and not merely this [rational function] alone but also 25 
the function of the entire soul (since living, and not those other func- 

tions, is the task of the irrational soul) or in order that you might assume 

both the cognitive and desiring [parts] of the soul, which he called 
"hte 

In any case, these premises having been posed, the argument goes as 
follows: 


1. Itbelongs to soul alone to deliberate, manage, rule and simply to 26 
live. 

2. According to the rule, what belongs to the soul alone is the 
function of the soul. 

3. Therefore simply living, as well as deliberating, managing and 
ruling, is the function of the soul. 


Then there is a second, different argument: 


1. Life is the function of the soul, as we have shown. 
2. Every function that is accomplished with the appropriate virtue 5 
is done well. 


*3 Cf. ET, Prop 56: ‘All that is produced by secondary beings is in a greater measure 
produced from those prior and more determinative principles from which the second- 
ary were themselves derived.’ Matter, by contrast, produces nothing. We think that 
Proclus’ comment here trades on the ambiguity of ergon as ‘function’ and as ‘deed’ — in 
this context, in the sense of product. 

*4 That is to say, the argument is supposed to be indifferent to differences in the way in 
which we divide the soul’s functions. 
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3. Therefore the soul’s [act of] living together with the appropriate 
virtue is done well. 


Third: 


1. The soul’s living well comes about together with the soul’s virtue 
coming about. 

2. That which comes about together with the soul’s virtue comes 
about together with justice, for justice was shown to be a virtue of 


the soul. 
3. Therefore living well for the soul comes about together with 
10 justice. 
Fourth: 


1. Justice is the cause of living well. 
2. The cause of living well is the cause of happiness. 
3. Therefore justice is the cause of happiness. 


After all, living well 7s happiness and everyone agrees with this — that 

15 living well and happiness are the same — no matter whether they say that 

living well lies in the soul or that it lies in the externals or that it lies in 

both, for there would be no happiness in the absence of living well. Thus 

the fact that justice contributes towards the happy life has been shown 
through these [syllogisms]. 

Socrates assumed that justice is a virtue of the soul on the basis of 

20 having shown earlier*> that it is coordinate with intelligence (phronésis) 

and wisdom (sophia), while injustice is coordinate with their opposites. 

After all, everyone has assumed that intelligence and wisdom are 

virtue.*° And it would in fact be ridiculous not to speak in this manner 

since even the person who denies that intelligence is a virtue speaks 

either intelligently or unintelligently. If he speaks unintelligently, then 

25 what he says is not true and intelligence is instead a virtue. If, however, 

he speaks intelligently and due to this [sc. speaking intelligently] he 


*5 At 349d Socrates asserts that the just person is intelligent and good (phronimos kai 
agathos) on the basis of the fact that he does not seek to ‘overreach’ or ‘outdo’ (pleon 
echein) other just people, but only unjust ones. In this respect he resembles the musician 
or the expert craftsman who does not seek to ‘out-tune’ others when it comes to tuning 
her instrument (whatever that might mean), but only to tune it better than the non- 
musician. It is presumably this similar recognition of right limits that makes 
Thrasymachus admit that both have intelligence. The move from ‘good musician’ or 
‘good carpenter’ to simply ‘good’ in the analogical case is much more dubious. In any 
event, at 350b Thrasymachus admits that the just man is wise and good (sophos kai 
agathos). At 35 1a, Socrates moves (unchallenged) from this admission to the claim that 
justice is wisdom and virtue (sophia kai areté’). Proclus thinks — quite plausibly — that it is 
this admission that is recalled by Socrates at 353¢7. 

The perfect tense suggests that ‘everyone’ in this context means all the parties to the 
discussion in Book I of Republic, including Thrasymachus. 
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speaks correctly, then once again intelligence is a virtue. Therefore if 
justice is coordinate with intelligence, then it is coordinate with virtue. 
But what is coordinate with virtue és virtue rather than being [simply] 
not vice. It is clear, then, that it is necessary that justice is a virtue that 
belongs to the soul. 

If someone were to be puzzled about how it can be that he said that 30 
deliberation and ruling is the function of the soul but not contempla- 
tion, when this is something superior [to deliberation or ruling], this is 
easily met with the claim that these things that were established as 27 
functions of the soul are the distinctive features of political happiness. 
It was necessary to consider this [kind of happiness] and the [psychic] 
functions that belong to this [sort of happiness], since we are enquiring 
into political justice, which is what Thrasymachus had in mind when he 
claimed that justice is the interest of the stronger. Consequently it is 5 
reasonable for Socrates [or Plato?] to have taken up only those functions 
that belong to political justice, since they pertain to the soul alone.*” 


*7 ‘The reason for the puzzlement imagined in these last few sentences is the absence from 
the discussion of any reference to contemplation as a higher faculty of the soul or to the 
nature of justice at higher levels on the scale of virtues. Proclus’ response is that Plato/ 
Socrates is not concerned with those here, since he is responding to arguments about 
justice at the political level. On the nature of justice at the contemplative level, and 
Proclus’ own embodiment of this virtue at this level, see Marinus, Proclus 24. 
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In this essay Proclus considers in careful detail three very short passages 
from Book II of the Republic (379b1-c7, 380d1-81cg and e8-82e6). 
These passages provide the philosophical justification for the guidelines 
(typoz) on depictions of the gods in the poetry that is suitable for the ideal 
city. The standard here is simply truth. Other restrictions on poetry are 
imposed in virtue of the effect on the citizens of the Kallipolis of the 
accompanying music or the narrative form, and these restrictions are 
part of the content of Essay 5. Here, however, Plato is concerned to 
argue that some depictions of the gods within the Homeric poems are 
unacceptable simply because they are false. Proclus interprets Plato’s 
text so that it argues for four central claims." 


1. The gods are never responsible for any evil or harm. 
2. The gods are only responsible for good things. 
3. The gods never undergo change. 

4. The gods never mislead or deceive. 


Each of these claims is philosophically interesting. But Essay 4 also 
contains interesting asides on a number of related issues. These include 
the question of whether there is a Form of the Bad, corresponding to the 
Good Itself, and serving as the paradigm of all things evil. Proclus also 
reviews briefly his teaching on the kind of existence had by what is evil 
and the manner in which these things are to be explained. The essay 
concludes with a discussion of four issues that were urgent for those who 
held to the old pagan ways. How is it that the gods appear to human 
beings given their immutability and singleness? How are people misled 
by oracular statements if it is indeed a beneficent god who speaks 
through the oracle? Similarly, how does it happen that people are misled 
by daemons if they are indeed intermediaries between humans and 
gods? Some readers of Plato may find these concerns of no 


" In fact, Plato himself indicates only three guidelines, treating Proclus’ first two theses 
together (cf. Rep. 380d1: Ti 5é 51) 6 SeUtEp05 S8e;). Nonetheless, Proclus treats the first of 
these as twofold and this is by no means implausible. As Proclus points out, we would 
have no more reason to be grateful to the gods for not causing us harm than we would 
have to be grateful to an imaginary being like the goat-stag. After all, the goat-stags 
never give us any trouble, but that fact is hardly likely to make it reasonable for us to hold 
them dear as we should hold dear the gods! 
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philosophical interest since they doubt the existence of divine epipha- 
nies or the truth of divine oracles. But late antiquity was a world suffused 
with the divine’ — or so its inhabitants supposed — and we will simply fail 
to understand them if we fail to understand the urgency of these issues. 

In some ways Essay 4 looks like an introductory work aimed at 
students beginning the study of Plato. Indeed, Gallavotti’s hypothesis 
about the chronology and structure of the Republic Commentary places it 
in the original Isagoge to the Republic. But a bit more attention to the 
knowledge that is presupposed by this alleged introduction should lead 
us to the conclusion that it is not really very introductory. 

Proclus makes brief comments on the logical structure of the argu- 
ments at 379b1-c7 and 380d1-381cg concerning the gods’ non- 
maleficence, beneficence and changelessness. The brevity of these 
remarks is matched by the density of the content. Proclus seems to 
regard it as obvious that his audience can construct for themselves the 
series of syllogisms that lead from the stated premises to the stated 
conclusion. This is in fact a non-trivial exercise. Taking it for granted 
that mere identification of the premises is sufficient, Proclus then makes 
comments on the logical form of the premises, and these comments 
presuppose that the audience understands universal affirmative and 
universal negative statements, as well as conversion. There is even 
a particularly opaque aside that appears to touch on the question of 
whether some predicates (such as ‘is responsible for zo evils’) can have 
quantifiers embedded within them. So the audience for this work has 
a fair degree of logical sophistication. 

In addition to logical sophistication, Essay 4 presupposes a good 
grasp of the puzzling simplicity of the divine henads in Neoplatonism. 
In his discussion of the opening premise in Plato’s argument ‘every god 
is really (¢67 onti) good’ Proclus explains the qualifier ‘really’ by adverting 
to the distinction between what has been ‘rendered substantial’ (ousi6tai) 
in accordance with (kata) the good and what participates in the good. 
This is not merely the claim that a god is essentially good — that it could 
not remain a god and fail to be good. Rather, it is the claim that a god is 
not a subject that is first something else (e.g. a god) and then bears the 
additional property of being good.’ So the claim goes beyond mere 
insistence that goodness is a property necessarily had by god. Proclus’ 
account of divine goodness is inextricably entangled with this views 
about divine simplicity. In addition, although Proclus does not say so, 
in this context he must be restricting the term ‘god’ to the henads — as he 


* See Lane Fox (1987) for examples illustrating the pervasiveness among pagans of belief 
in the reality of divine epiphanies. 


3 28.22: odK GAAO TI dy, ita &yabds, GAN’ avTOayabds, Sotrep TO TPATOV aUTS Tayabdv. 
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does in Elements of Theology, prop. 129. Divine intellects and divine souls 
are regularly referred to as gods, but as ET 129 makes clear, this is 
a distinct, relational use of ‘god’.* Only the henads will be good by being 
‘substantialised’ by the Good without being the subject of any other 
sortal term such as ‘intellect’ or ‘soul’. None of this is said. So although 
the explanation of the individual premises has the superficial appearance 
of the kind of explanation that one might offer beginning students in 
philosophy, once one delves into what is in fact being said it is clear that 
the explanations presuppose significant understanding of Neoplatonic 
metaphysics. 

Proclus’ discussion of 380d1-381c9 (gods never undergo change 
either by themselves or by another) is followed by a short digression 
in which he discusses an objection of great significance for the whole 
project of pagan Neoplatonism. Plato argues against the possibility that 
a god could be changed by something else by appeal to a principle 
linking goodness to impassivity. A thing is more resistant to undergoing 
change by the agency of another when it is in a better condition. 
A healthy plant, for instance, is more resistant to drought than is a sick 
one (Rep. 380e3—381ar). Since a god is in a better condition than any- 
thing else, it would be maximally resistant to change by any external 
agent. Proclus, however, subtly transforms the argument by using 
a more general causal principle: if « undergoes change by the agency 
of y, then y is more powerful than x. But nothing is more powerful than 
a god. Therefore a god does not undergo change by any agency external 
to itself (3 3.24-30 below). But Proclus immediately recognises that this 
argument might seem to yield the conclusion that there can only be one 
god. After all, the second premise in the argument seems to require that 
‘x isa god’ is true only if there is no y such that y is more powerful than x. 
The only polytheism that seems compatible with this is one in which 
there are multiple gods all of whom are equally powerful. But this sort of 
egalitarian polytheism is very far from Proclus’ pagan Platonism. His 
view is henotheism. This is a form of polytheism that is necessarily non- 
egalitarian since it asserts that, while there are many gods, all of them are 
subordinate to, and (in some sense) products of, a single supreme god. 
In short, one of the premises Proclus’ uses in his argument threatens to 
collapse henotheism into monotheism and Proclus spends a little over 
a page explaining how this threat can be met. As you might expect, the 
argumentation is dense. In effect, he argues that every divinity is maxi- 
mally powerful within the rank that it occupies. This remains true even 


+ ET 120, Tlav pév odpa Geiov 81a wuyxiis 2oT1 Belov Tijs ExBeoupEevns, TaoO SE Wuyt) Gia Sa Tot 
Beiou vod, T&s SE vots [BeIos] KaT& péBeElv THs Bias Evddos: Kai f Lev Evass AUTHBEV Beds, 6 5é 


votis Ge1oTatoy, tf SE wuxXT Geia, TO SE oHua Geoei5éEs. 
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if there are ranks above that rank. Moreover, when it comes to gods, it 
does not follow from the fact that x is ore powerful than y (i.e. x is a god 
that belongs to a rank higher than the rank to which y belongs) that y is 
weaker than x. But it is in virtue of a thing’s weakness — that is to say, in 
virtue of its failure to possess the power that is proper to its rank — that 
one thing can be causally affected by another. The details of the argu- 
ment and the implications of it for Proclus’ idea of self-subsistence have 
been discussed elsewhere.* For our purposes here, however, this brief 
summary suffices as another illustration of the way in which Essay 4 
touches on difficult metaphysical issues in the course of a seemingly 
introductory exegesis of Plato’s arguments. 

Other features of Essay 4 indicate that Proclus assumes his audience is 
aware of the content of other dialogues and of standing problems in the 
history of Platonism. So 32.13-33.8 provides a corollary of the argu- 
ment showing that the gods are responsible only for good things. 
The corollary is that there is no Form for things that are bad — a Form 
that stands as a counterpart to the Form of the Good and provides a first 
principle and paradigmatic cause of bad things. Why is this a relevant 
question to raise? Why would anyone suppose that there should be such 
a Form? The answer is that the range of Forms was raised by Plato 
himself in Parmenides 130c5—dz. Evil is not among the examples about 
which Parmenides presses the young Socrates in that dialogue. He asks 
only whether there are Forms for such base things as hair, mud, and dirt. 
But Plotinus’ student, Amelius, drew the inference that there must be 
such a Form of Evil and Proclus discusses Amelius’ view in this context 
(in Parm, 829.22-831.24), as well as in his independent treatise on the 
nature of evil.© Without some background knowledge of this debate 
within Platonism, the drawing of the corollary on the non-existence of 
a Form for evil things seems completely unmotivated — a glorious non- 
sequitur that breaks the flow of Proclus’ exegesis of the Platonic text. 
Essay 4 is not simply an introductory text addressed solely to beginners 
in the study of Plato’s philosophy. 

The fourth guideline — that the gods do not deceive — is one in which 
Proclus’ discussion improves significantly on Plato’s. The structure of 
Plato’s argument is not completely clear and it is not particularly direct. 
Proclus, however, sets up a disjunctive syllogism and eliminates both 
possibilities briefly and directly. If the gods deceive, then this can 
happen in only two ways. Either (1) they are themselves subject to 
deception and pass along these falsehoods to human beings whilst 


> Baltzly (2015). 
® Opsomer and Steel (2003). See chapters 43-4 for Proclus’ more extended discussion of 
the existence of a Form for evils. 
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being unaware that they are falsehoods or else (2) they are aware that the 
messages that they give to human beings contain falsehoods and they 
deceive us either through enmity or through kindness. (1) is ruled out on 
the grounds that deception is hateful to every rational being. Unlike us, 
however, it is always within a god’s power to avoid it. In the case of (2) 
there are only two motives the gods could have for deceiving someone. 
Either the person is an enemy and the god’s aim is to harm him or the 
person is a friend to the gods but is not in his or her right mind. 
(The only person for whom the truth is not beneficial is someone who 
is not in his or her right mind.) But gods, who only benefit and never 
harm, have no enmity towards anyone. Somewhat more controversially, 
Proclus claims that no god is a friend to anyone who is not in his or her 
right mind.’ Thus, having no friends for whom the truth is not bene- 
ficial; they are never motivated to deceive out of love for their friends. 

The Platonic theses about the gods discussed in Essay 4 provide 
Proclus with a convenient occasion for raising three questions at the 
end. The first of these is a general philosophical worry to which he 
dedicates an entire treatise: if the gods are not responsible for evils, 
where do they come from? This question obviously emerges from the 
first two Platonic theses that the gods are not responsible for evils, but 
rather only for things that are good. The other two questions emerge 
quite naturally from Proclus’ treatment of the fourth stricture on poetic 
depiction: the gods never deceive. 

As Opsomer and Steel have rightly observed,* the Neoplatonists’ views 
on the nature of evil arise from detailed and direct engagement with specific 
passages in Plato’s dialogues. One of those key Platonic texts is in the part of 
Republic U1 that forms the focus of Proclus’ attention in Essay 4:? 


7 Cf. Plato, Rep. 328e3: AAN’ ovdeis, Epn, Tv avortov Kal yaivopévesv BeopiAys. One might 
expect some question to arise in Proclus’ mind about the consistency of this claim with 
Phaedrus 244d5 where the second form of god-given madness arises for those who are 
unwell and in great difficulties (véowv ye Kai Tévev Tdv peyiotwv) because of some 
inherited sin, and this madness works to the benefit of those who are unwell. Such 
people would seem to be friends of the gods, inasmuch as the madness that they send 
enables them to prophesy and to find the means to escape the ancestral curse. While the 
mania enables them to discover the true solution, it also seems to be a condition that 
involves taking on other false beliefs. So these victims seem to be people who are 
benefitted — if not by divine deception, at least by a divinely given propensity to form 
some false beliefs. Syrianus’ class on the Phaedrus, reflected in the notes of Proclus’ class- 
mate Hermias, concentrates on the question of how the inheritance of sins can be just in 
the first place. Cf. Hermias in Phdr. 101.9, ff in the pagination of Lucarini and 
Moreschini. 
Opsomer and Steel (2003). 
° The other key text in the Republic occurs in the Myth of Er (617aq-5) and, as we shall see 
in volume III of this series, it too provokes a discussion of the sources of evil in the world. 
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Therefore, since god is good, he is not the cause of all things — as many people 
say — but is instead the cause of few things in human affairs, not being respon- 
sible for many things, for there are a great many more bad things for us than 
good things. Among the good things, no one else [but god] is to be held 
responsible, but for the bad things it is necessary to seek some [other] causes 
(atta aitia), but not god. (379¢2-7) 


In his introduction to the question of what is responsible for evil 
(37-4-8) Proclus offers two alternatives. Either what Plato has said is 
false and the gods are the causes of evil or else something else is the cause 
of evil. Now, if this something else is in fact a product of the gods’ 
creative activities, then they are still responsible. If, on the other hand, 
the something else that is the cause of evils is not a product of the gods, 
then there will be more than one first principle or arché of things and 
these will be opposed. 

In his solution he first calls into doubt the presupposition that there is 
any single thing that is the cause of evils. Either this will be matter or it 
will be a Form of evil. He has already shown that such a Form of evil is 
incompatible with the divine nature of Forms (32.13-33.7) and here 
simply reminds us that all Forms are divine and intellectual. Nor can 
matter be the principal cause (proégoumené aitia) of evil since it is some- 
thing that comes from the gods as a necessary condition for the realm of 
Becoming. As such, it does not make things bad (kakopoioun). But, on the 
other hand, it cannot be said to be good, since it is the final stage in the 
emanation from the One. Instead, it belongs to the class of things that 
are necessary and for the sake of something else (38.3).'° 

Though he denies that there is any arché or principal cause of evil, 
Proclus does not deny the existence of evil. Instead, he has a complex 
view about the kind of existence that evil has. Proclus rather claims that 
nothing is evil per se (de Mal. §g). Each evil is what it is only in relation to 
some other particular good (de Mal. §51; cf. Plato, Tht. 176a5-8). 
As a relational property, evil supervenes on the intrinsic properties of 
things. Proclus conveys this idea by calling evil something that has 
‘derivative existence’ (parupostasis, de Mal. §49). 

Unlike a relational property such as fatherhood, however, there is no 
single uniform cause upon which it supervenes. This is part of what it 
means to deny that it has an arché or principal cause. So it turns out that 
evil is uncaused but only in a very specific sense (de Mal. §50.29-31). 
Within the framework of Aristotle’s theory of causes, it lacks a formal 
cause (de Mal. §49.7-11 and in Remp. 1 38.4). As a result, evil has only 
the kind of accidental causes that chance events have in Aristotle’s 


*° Tf more of Proclus’ Timaeus Commentary had survived, we do not doubt that we would 
have an extended discussion of matter and its relation to evil at Tim. 47€3-5. 
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theory.’ Consider, for example, the tragic murder of Hapless Harold 
at the town’s well at midnight. The temple robbers plan to rendezvous 
at the well at midnight before going on to rob the temple. It thus seems 
not implausible to suppose that we can cite the formal and final causes 
of their presence there. (As robbers, they rob. That’s the formal cause. 
The robbery is the final cause of the plan according to which they are 
to meet at midnight.) Now, Hapless Harold has dropsy and so goes to 
the well to slake his thirst and this happens at midnight. His presence 
at the well admits of a proper explanation too. Qua victim of dropsy, 
his thirst is explicable. The water in the well is a suitable final cause. 
What admits of no explanation in terms of formal and final causes is 
why Harold happens to be at the well at the same time as a gang of 
murderous robbers. Thus to deny that evil has a per se cause is to deny 
that there is a uniform, informative explanation of evils. 

Proclus makes clear in his work on the existence of evil that he thinks 
that Republic 379c2-7 is evidence in favour of his view about evil lacking 
a per se cause. He writes: 


And it seems to me that Plato in the Republic intimates this when he says that the 
divinity is not be held responsible: ‘we must look for some other causes of evils’. 
For by these words he signifies that these causes are many and indefinite, and 
that they are particular [or partial]. 

(de Mal. 47.11-15, trans. after Opsomer & Steel with supplement) 


This coincides perfectly with Proclus’ comments in Essay 4. Here he 
says that the ‘other causes’ of evil things are particular or partial because 
‘they are none of the things that are universal, such as intellect or soul or 
body’ (38.7).'* Even when ensouled beings, such as the temple robbers 


“The understanding of the sense in which chance events both do and do not have causes 
for Aristotle is indebted to Sorabji (1980). 

"This opposition between particular or partial (serikos) and universal or whole (holos) is 
difficult to equate with distinctions in contemporary metaphysics. It was, of course, 
Aristotle who introduced the technical terms that we now translate as ‘universal’ (to 
katholou) and particulars (kath’ hekasta). The term katholou is derived from kata plus 
holon — literally ‘in accordance with the whole’. As Aristotle himself used this terminol- 
ogy, it does not appear to admit of degrees: a universal is that which is ‘had by many’ 
while a particular is incapable of being had by anything. The Neoplatonists, however, 
subsumed the contrast between universals and particulars to a broader contrast 
between holos and merikos. In some contexts, merika means ‘particulars’ and is used 
interchangeably with kath’ hekasta (Proclus, in Tim. II 3.1-6). In other contexts, we find 
that the contrast between ‘whole,’ and the translation ‘part’ or ‘partial’ seems to be 
more appropriate. Sometimes we even get a mixture of the two. Thus, Proclus’ Timaeus 
Commentary characterises the elements as ‘whole parts’ — a notion we might better 
express as ‘universal parts’. 

This is not simple ambiguity: the Neoplatonists see a deep link between our familiar 
concept of a universal and the idea of wholeness. The key connection is unity: 
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in the example above, do evil things, it is not soul as such that explains 
this. We cannot explain robbery and murder by saying ‘Ensouled beings 
did it’ in the same way in which we can explain Hapless Harold’s health 
by saying ‘the doctor cured him’. (Remember, of course, that we do not 
provide a per se cause if we say that Jones cured him unless we add that 
Jones is a doctor. Jones cures qua doctor, not qua Harold’s golfing 
partner.) Similarly, Proclus also says that the ‘other causes’ are plural. 
An evil such as illness in a body has as a sine qua non the body’s plurality 
of parts. So too, evil in a soul has the plurality of psychic parts as a pre- 
condition. These pluralities are, in turn, necessary for a sensible world 
of the kind that we have —a world that is good, since it is modelled on an 
intelligible living being (Tim. 30b-d). Proclus sums up his position in 
the following terms. 


Thus evil things are brought about as subsistent by-products of the principal 
activities of existent things and do so for no other reason than the good. 
The universe utilises these by-products for its needs and they are rendered as 
good by virtue of the power of the things that use them. It is for this reason that 
there is no unmixed evil, but instead [all] have been allotted some trace of <the> 
good. Thus even that which is evil comes from the gods inasmuch as it is, in 
a way, good, and these things are due to other causes that are partial and plural, 
arising as something external to the being of those many things themselves. 

(de Mal. 38.22-9, Opsomer and Steel) 


Following the discussion of where evils come from (37.23-39.1) the two 
remaining problems and responses that Proclus gives in Essay 4 may 
seem a bit odd to some readers. Proclus’ penchant for questions about 
epiphanies and oracles are part and parcel of the Neoplatonism of his 
time. In late antiquity a learned person accepted the supernatural. 
The Neoplatonists were not only learned people, they were also philo- 
sophers and in late antiquity this social identity was inseparable from 
piety." Moreover, Plato’s dialogues also contain references to divine 
beings, daemons, divination, life after death, and other such superna- 
tural topics. So while the remaining problems of Essay 4 may seem odd 
to modern readers, they are — relative to the nature of philosophy in late 


a universal manages to be one and the same thing across all its instances. Horseness is so 
unified that its essential unity can withstand even multiple locations where it is none- 
theless wholly present. The participation of Bucephalus and Mister Ed, as well as 
a whole host of less famous equines, does not diminish the universal’s mysterious unity 
in plurality in the slightest. An element such as water is also a ‘universal part’ in Proclus’ 
terminology, perhaps, inasmuch as it is a mass term that lacks the fixed individuation 
conditions of concrete particulars. Just as Horseness remains one regardless of its 
plurality of participants, so too the element water remains the element in spite of the 
fact that some of it is here and some of it there. 
"3 Cf. Brown (1971) and Fowden (1982). 
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antiquity — distinctly philosophical and also firmly grounded in Plato’s 
texts. 

In Plato’s dialogues the soul is clearly distinct from and superior to 
the body in power and dignity. It controls the body (Phdo 80b) and is 
more akin to the intelligible Forms than it is to the composite body 
(78b-79 c). It may be doubted whether Plato himself had fully worked 
out and articulated for himself the radical notion of incorporeality that 
we find in Plotinus, in which what is incorporeal is simultaneously 
everywhere and nowhere.'* But equally it is hard to doubt that the 
seeds of this radical notion of incorporeality are there in the 
dialogues.'® Yet at the same time, in dialogues such as Phaedbo, 
Phaedrus and Republic, Plato depicted the soul, separated from the 
composite body, journeying to various places under the earth or in the 
heavens. But how does the incorporeal soul have a specific location 
except by association with an extended body? Furthermore, on the 
one hand, the soul is said to experience emotions and desires as 
a result of the soul’s association with the body (Phdo 81b). Yet in the 
Myth of Er, for example, souls experience desires and emotions even 
when they are not embodied. 

At least with respect to the incorporeal soul, the Neoplatonists find 
the solution to these problems in the idea of the soul’s ‘vehicle’ or 
och éma. In Proclus’ version of this doctrine, the human soul has two such 
vehicles."° The primary and most immaterial of the psychic vehicles is 
the ‘luminous’ (augoeidés) body that is immortal and natural to the soul. 
It contains the highest gradations of the irrational aspects of the soul and 
has a kind of perception that involve a single ‘sense’ modality and occurs 
in a way that does involve being acted upon.” In addition to this 
luminous body, there is also a mortal, pueumatic or spiritual body. 
This pneumatic body is associated with the irrational soul in its lower 
manifestation. It too has a kind of perception and, like the perception 
that is innate to the luminous body, it involves a single modality, but 
with the pneumatic body perception takes place in a way that involves 
the body being acted upon. Finally, there is the ‘oyster body’ - the 


Menn (1998), 374 makes the point that even Plotinus’ conception of the soul’s incor- 
poreality is not that of Cartesian dualism. Plotinus recognised degrees of incorporeality. 
Both qualities and souls are incorporeal, but the former are more divided and closer to 
bodies. Both are incorporeal, but in this sense souls are more incorporeal than qualities. 
‘5 What is interrogation of the nature of participation in the first third of the Parmenides if 
not an extended meditation on the conceptual difficulties attendant upon the claim that 
the incorporeal is somehow present to the corporeal? 

For earlier versions of the doctrine, see Dodds (1963) and Finamore (1985). 

‘7 ET 208 and in Tim. I 236.31-37.31. 
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squishy accretion of flesh that most of us are inclined to regard as our 
only body. This theory in the elaborate form in which Proclus presents 
it cannot of course be found in Plato’s dialogues. But there are at least 
suggestions of a vehicle for the soul in the image of the winged chariots 
in the Phaedrus myth" and the fact that the Demiurge assigns each soul 
to a star and places it there ‘as in an ochéma’ (Tim. 41e2). The description 
of the ‘oyster body’ derives from Phaedrus 250c6."? 

These psychic vehicles are invoked by the Neoplatonists to explain 
the puzzles we noted above. The soul’s vehicles explain how we can 
sensibly regard an incorporeal thing as located in Tartarus or at the edge 
of the river Léthé. The susceptibility of the pneumatic vehicle to per- 
ceptions caused by impacts explains how souls can be punished in the 
afterlife. Finally, in the case at hand, the luminous vehicle is used to 
explain how divine epiphanies occur. 

Proclus’ views on the nature of divine epiphanies are interesting 
for the light they shed on the operation of ‘passwords’ (synthémata) 
or ‘symbols’ (symbola). In the case of epiphanies, the gods project 
visions (phasmata) that — like the luminous bodies that are to per- 
ceive them — are extended and possess a location in space. Yet the 
visions — like the senders — are projected as a divine light. They are 
potent and re-present (eikonizein) the powers of the gods through 
their self-evident symbols (39.13-15). So the intermediate nature of 
these images makes them a suitable bridge (as it were) between 
incorporeal gods and human beings. In this respect, they are 
likened to the way that the ineffable divine ‘passwords’ work. 
These too are given a shape (in some sense) in order that the 
incorporeal can meet the corporeal halfway (39.16-17). 
A password may be verbal, but it need not be. These can include 
ritual actions and objects that function in the context of theurgic 
practice to indicate the practitioner’s fitness for ‘conjunction’ (sys- 
tasis) with the divine. The idea of a password derives from the use 
of broken tokens, the two halves of which are reunited by the 
parties to the arrangement (or their representatives) in order to 
establish their bona fides. The divine visions are extended (protei- 


"8 Especially since Plato uses the term ochéma at 247b2 to refer to the chariots that 
correspond to the divine souls. 

Kabapol dvtes Kal GoTavTo! ToUTOU 6 viv 81) Oya TrEepIpepoVTES OvOUaCoUEV, CoTPEOU 
tpotrov SeSeoueupévor. Partisans for a purely rationalist Plato, free from the religiosity 
of the Neoplatonists, are invited to dwell upon the clear allusion to the séma-séma 
theme (Grg. 493a, Crat. 4ooc). The Neoplatonists may give undue attention to the 
religious dimension of Plato’s works, but they are not mistaken about the presence of 
this dimension. 
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nein) by the gods, as one might hold out one half of the broken 
token, and ‘match’ the character of the recipient’s luminous psychic 
vehicle. As we shall see in Essay 6, Proclus also draws parallels 
between telestic rites — such as the Eleusinian mysteries — and the 
consumption of inspired poetry by a suitably prepared audience 
(75-5 ff.). Poetry of the right kind is not merely a potential source 
of knowledge about the gods, at least for those who can read the 
allegorical meaning behind the surface meaning. Rather, the symbola 
within poetry can function as synthémata that connect us with the 
gods in a manner parallel to the way in which divine visions con- 
nect us to the gods. 
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ESSAY 4 


On the theological guidelines (typol) in 
the second book of the Republic 


I. EXPOSITION OF PLATO’S VIEW: 27.9-37.2 
A. Introduction: 27.9-28.23 


Among the theological guidelines that he expounded in the second book 
of the Republic, the first is that what the gods aim at is always goodness 10 
and it is for these things alone that they are to be held responsible — by 
‘these things’ I mean all of the things that are good, but that they are 
never responsible for the opposites [of these things]. Plato takes it as 
axiomatic that every god is good, for whenever he says that ‘the god is 
good’,*® it is necessary to understand him to mean every god. After all, 15 
the addition of the definite article [‘the’] shows either that the thing is 
unique in its pre-eminence (as when we say ‘the poet says’, allocating this 
person an exceptional status by virtue of the fact that he is the greatest)** 
or else it shows that the plurality as a whole (to holon pléthos) [is the 
subject of discussion], as when we say that ‘the whale is a mammal’”’ 
[thereby] attaching the definite article in place of ‘every’. Thus if he in 
fact expressed himself by saying that ‘the god is good’ then he would 20 
either mean that the first god is good*} or that every god is good. 
However, it is evident from the conclusion that is drawn subsequent 
to these [statements] that he did not intend to enforce these precepts 
solely on the subject of the first god, because [later] he says that each of 
the gods is the finest and best possible.**4 It is also evident from the fact 
that the poets are to respect these guidelines in the things that they 25 
write — [people] whose discourse is certainly not about the first god. 


°° Rep. 11 379b1: OvKotv dyads & ye Ged TH SvTi Te Kal AeKTéoV OUTO; 

*t i.e. Homer; cf. I 112.2 below. 

>? We have taken the liberty of changing Proclus’ example (6 &v8pwrros Aoyikés) since it 

works in Greek, but not in English. Though we say ‘the wombat is a marsupial’, we do 

not treat ‘man’ the same way. In the latter case, we indicate generality precisely by 

dropping the definite article and say instead ‘man is rational’. 

*3 i.e. the definite article connotes the first god because it functions to pick out the pre- 
eminent god, as ‘the poet’ picks out Homer - the greatest poet. 

*4+ The subsequent argument is the one that shows that the gods do not change form. This 
is not an exact quotation, but Plato does use ‘every’ with just the implication that Proclus 
requires: Rep. II 381¢7-9 Aduvatov dpa, epny, Kal Ged eOéAEIv aUTOV GAAOIOUY, GAN’ dos EorKe, 


KGAALOTOS Kal AploTos Hy eis TO SuvaTov EKAOTOS AUTAV LEVEL GEL ATIADS Ev TH AUTO LopOi}. 
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Thus, if we are speaking correctly, then this is the first axiom to be 
assumed: that every god is good. The Oracles too provide testimony on 
behalf of this axiom in the lines where they condemn the impiety of men, 
saying: 
28 And do you not know that every god is good? O, drudges, sober up ... 
(Or. Chald. fr. 15, trans. Majercik) 


In addition, in the Laws it is said that there are three things that 
characterise the gods: goodness (X good), power (g02c), and under- 
standing (gord). He apprehends the first [of these three] through the 
first guideline, but the other two through the second guideline when he 
says that truth and immutability are in the gods. After all, of these two, 
the first pertains to understanding, while the second pertains to power. 
At any rate, truth is the perfection of understanding, while impassivity 
(apatheia) is the perfection of power. 

10 Therefore this is the first axiom, and he assumed it with the specific 
logical distinction (diorismos) that is necessary. After all, he did not 
simply say ‘the god is good’ but rather that the god is really (tdi onti) 
good, distinguishing in his habitual manner that which really is from 
that which is really not, by means of preserving the former unmixed with 
its opposite, while the latter is said to have been already contaminated 

15 with what is inferior. What he calls really (ontés) life or really intellect or 
beauty is that which in no way subsists with its opposite — lifelessness, 
lack of intellect or ugliness. On the other hand, what is not really each of 
these things is that which is mixed with something inferior.*> Thus 
every god is really good, since it is rendered substantial (ousiémenos) in 
accordance with the good, and does not possess the good as something 
subsequently acquired or as a disposition that belongs to it (for 

20 that which is good in this manner has participated in the good but is 
not really good).*° Therefore the god is good in respect of the 
very existence in virtue of which it is a god. It is not something 


wm 


*> Compare in Tim. I 233.1-5 and II 128.6 ff. where Proclus distinguishes ‘that which 
really is’ (10 dvtos dv = the noetic realm) from that which is not really real (10 ot Svtws 
dv = the psychic realm) and that which is not really unreal (16 otK dvtws ovx dv = the 
sensible realm) from that which is really not real (16 dvtes odx dv = matter) 

THES OU Beds SvTaS Gyabds, CUTI@pEVOS KATE TO &yaBdV Kal OUK EXov ETriKTNTOV CUS’ ds EEIv 
TO dyaddv (To yap otTas &yabdv ot TH dvTI &yabdv <dv> Tot d&yaboU peTéoyev). Given 
what has just been said about things that are really F (ois undév UTrépyer Tdv dvTiKelyeveov) 
this means more than that every god is essentially good (i.e. it couldn’t remain a god 
and yet not be good). It also precludes any god from being good in one respect but bad 
in another. Such a thing is, of course, possible if relational properties can be essential. 
Suppose that every elephant is essentially bigger than a breadbox. Then no elephant 
can become smaller than a breadbox and yet remain an elephant. Yet it might submit to 
being qualified by opposites in at least this sense: every elephant may be smaller than 
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else which is then subsequently good, but is instead good-in-itself just 
like the first Good Itself.*” 


Il. DIVINE BENEFICENCE: 28.2 3-33.8 


A. The first argument: the gods are not responsible 
for evil: 28.23-31.2 


When this single axiom has been assumed, it is split into two 
arguments”® through which it is shown, on the one hand, that every 25 
god is responsible for good things and, on the other, that no god is 
responsible for any evil. The latter argument goes like this: 


1. Every god is really good. 

2. Nothing really good is harmful. 

3. That which is not harmful does no harm. 

4. That which does nothing evil is responsible for none of the evils. 
Therefore every god is responsible for none of the evils. 


The terms ‘nothing’ and ‘none’ have been assumed as part of the 30 
premise and as a part of the predicate because otherwise the subject 29 
could not have the determinate term ‘every’.*? Next [note] that while all 


the Queen Mary. If a god is dévtws &yads it is not merely inevitably good, it is also free 
from any admixture of evil even in a relational way. 
Kar’ adthv dpa tiv Utrap—iv 6 Beds dyads, Kad’ 6 Kai ZoTiv Beds, OUK GAO TI AV, EiTA ayabds, 
GAN adTtoayabds, Sottep TO TPATOV adTd Tayabdv. This seems to be strictly true only of 
the divine henads (ET prop. 119), not divine intellects or souls that Proclus is often 
inclined to call gods (though cf. ET, prop. 129 where the distinction between theos and 
theios is applied to distinguish henads from other divine beings). The Good Itself is 
nothing other than good (6 undév éotiv GAAo ¥ &eyabdv, ET prop. 8). Only the henads will 
resemble the One in respect of being too simple to admit of predication of any sort. 

i.e. the premise ‘Every god is really good’ is common to both arguments. 

*? The scholiast notes (vol. 2, 370-1): ‘Strictly the predicate term is “that which is 
responsible [for ___ evil]” to which the further qualification “no” has been added. 
These things are obvious from the fact that in the major premise we say “all that is 
responsible for no evil” and if we take the “all” as qualifying “that which is responsible” 
when it is now the subject, it is obvious that in the minor premise it [the “no”?] was 
qualifying the predicate.’ 

This is obscure but it seems that Proclus enters into a debate about whether qualifying 
phrases (prosdiorisma) — including quantifiers — can apply in some way to the predicate 


2 


28 


term as well as the subject term in a syllogism. Aristotle claims at On Interpretation 17b14 
that if a universal quantifier is applied to both the subject and predicate term, the 
resulting sentence must be false and gives as his example ‘every man is every animal’. 
If the scholiast has things right, then the point of Proclus’ remark is that there are 
negative qualifying phrases that apply to the subjects — e.g. zo thing that is really good is 
harmful — and so by extension to the premise so that we can speak of an E statement. 
(Hence Proclus’ use of os pépos eiAntrtai THs TeoT&oEws Kal TOU KaTnyopoupévou, which 
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these premises seem to be negations, except for one they appear as 
affirmations by conversion and the resulting [premises] always assume 
the subject terms with negation.*° With respect to [these] formidable 
examples of logical reasoning, consider the factual character (to pragma- 
teiddes) and connection [among] the premises. ‘Every god is really 
good’ — the axiom for this argument. “That which is really good is not 
harmful’, for if it is rendered substantial in [the fact of] its goodness and 
is not something that is good in some respect (for then it would not be 
10 really good), then it does not have the capacity for harm. After all, this 
[capacity] is something it would have to have by participation in the 
opposite and in this case it would never have been really good [in 
the first place]. Nor is there any other aspect [of it] that participates in 
the opposite, for that which is really beautiful does not participate 
in what is ugly either with respect to its power or with respect to its 
activity, if we have in fact correctly distinguished that which really is [F] 
15 from that which is not [F] really. Thus that which is really good — since it 
does not have the capacity for the opposite of the good (such as the 
capacity for harming) — is for this reason not harmful. 

‘Since it is that which is not harmful’ he says ‘it in no way harms’ 
(379b5-6). In what respect do these things differ? Or is the answer that 
the former [statement] removes the power for harming, while this goes 

20 further yet to remove the opposite activity. While ‘harmful’ means what 
would be capable of harming, even if it does not harm [in some specific 
instance], while its activity is actual harm. The respect in which that 


wm 


Festugiére found sufficiently puzzling that he would have liked to have translated 
tpotaoews as ‘subject of the premise’.) But in addition, there is a form of negative 
qualification that applies within the predicate, e.g. that which is responsible for zo evil. 
It must be within the predicate, otherwise when that predicate appears as subject, it 
couldn’t take an additional quantifer: a// that is responsible for 70 evil. 

At least this is the most that we can make of the passage and the scholion. The locus 
for this discussion has been a scholion in Aristotle that has seemed to some to attribute 
to Theophrastus a difference of opinion with Aristotle, together with the Commentary 
on the Prior Analytics attributed to Ammonius where the distinction between qualifica- 
tions of the predicate and qualifications within the predicate is drawn. See Fortenbaugh 
(2003) for an overview. We do not think that this passage from Proclus sheds any 
particularly new light on the issue, but perhaps specialists will see more in it than we do. 
It is possible to utilize the stated premises to construct a series of three syllogisms, the 
first of which is Celarent and the latter two are Camestres. In doing so you will convert 
3 and 4, but not 2, to A statements. Thus: 1. Every god is really good. 2. No really good 
thing is harmful. So, (C.1.) No god is harmful. Converting 3 to an A statement we 
continue: 3. Everything that does harm is harmful. C.1. No god is harmful. So, C.2. 
No god is a thing that does harm. Converting 4 to an A statement we continue: 4. 
Everything that is responsible for evil/harm does harm. But C.2. No god is a thing that 
does harm. So no god is responsible for evil/harm. (For the equation of doing harm and 
doing evil, see below 29.28.) 
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which is able to heat differs from that which heats is the same respect in 
which the harmful differs from that which harms. It is obvious in all such 
cases that what is actually [being or doing F] is capable [of being or 
doing F], but what is capable is not inevitably actual. Thus, if something 25 
does harm, then it is also harmful, but the converse is not the case. 
Converting [the proposition] through negation, he assumed that what is 
not harmful in no way harms.?" 

“That which does no harm’ he says, ‘does nothing evil’, for these 
things are co-extensive with one another: if something does harm, 
then it provides something evil to that which undergoes the harm. 
Similarly, if something does evil, then it harms the object of the action. 30 
The fact that this is true one could grasp from the definition of harm, for 30 
this was defined in Book I (335b): harm is making a thing worse with 
respect to its characteristic excellence. But if it makes it worse, then it is 
obvious that it damages the thing undergoing the harm. Thus if some- 
thing harms in no way at all, then it makes nothing worse in respect of its 5 
characteristic excellence. If among all the things [that there are], it 
damages none [of them], then there is nothing to which it does some- 
thing evil. After all, that which does something evil, damages the reci- 
pient [of the evil], and it seems that these things convert: harming and 
doing evil. The one [term], however, must be referred to what under- 10 
goes participation, while the other is referred to what participates, for 
what gets participated in is the evil, but this is not what gets harmed. 
Rather, it is that in which this [evil] exists. As a result [the evil] harms the 
underlying subject, but it is that which is im the subject that does evil. So, 
for instance, if something brings about illness, it is not the illness that 
undergoes harm, but rather that which sas the illness. Therefore, there 15 
is no [evil] separate from things that are evil, since evil is inevitably in 
something else.” It is obvious that everything that does some evil harms 
some subject that exists prior to the evil. Thus when he [Plato] says that 
what does not harm does nothing evil, he assumes this on the basis that 
no subject is rendered worse nor does the thing make any condition in 
this subject that is contrary to nature.33 Thus there is a difference 20 
between the terms in this premise. 


i.e. premise as it is presented in Plato’s text is logically equivalent to the universal 
affirmative ‘everything that does harm is harmful’. 

Proclus thus provides another reason for rejecting the idea of an arché of evil. Such 
a first principle would need to be something separate and this is incompatible with the 
idea that evil always exists in a subject. 

in Rem. 1 30.17-20 Aéywv obv 76 ut BAdTITOV UNdév KAKOY Troleiv ék TOU UNSév UTOKEILEVoY 


32 


SiatiBévan yeipov AapBaver unde SidBeorw év avTS troiiv tap puow. The first pair (+o ph 
BAdtrtov ... undév UtroKeiuevov SiaTi8évar xeipov) looks at the situation from the point of 
view of the subject of harm. The second pair (unSév kaxov Troiiv .. . unde SidBeoww ev alte 
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He says that what does no evil is, of course, responsible for none of the 
things that are evil. If something is responsible for some [evil] then it 
would have to have the capacity (dynamis) to do evil and as 
a consequence will at some point in time have the corresponding 
actuality (energeia).>+ If, however, we should posit that what is capable 

25 as already in act, then there will be that which is responsible for some evil 
when it produces some evil. But it results from this that the thing that 
does no evil whatsoever does something evil. But this impossibility did 
not result from the hypothesis that was assumed — that what is capable of 
doing something is already in act (for what is impossible does not follow 
from what is possible). Rather, the impossibility resulted from [the 
assumption] that what in no way does evil was said to be responsible 

30 for some evil. Therefore it is true that this thing [that in no way does 

31 evil] is responsible for none of the evils. This syllogism thus leads to the 
conclusion that every god is responsible for no evil. 


B. The second argument: the gods are only responsible 
for good things: 31.2-32.13 


[The argument] that comes after this shows that each god is responsible 
for good things alone, doing so through terms that are opposite to the 
previous ones where he assumed the negations. [These arguments] have 
the correct order too, with the first one removing that which is worse 
from the gods, while the second adds that which is better [to them]. 
After all, it would be no great feat for the gods to fail to be responsible 
for evil things, for neither is the goat-stag [responsible for any evil].*> 


uw 


troieiv Tapa puo) looks at the situation from the point of view of the evil that is present 
in the subject. For this perspectival difference between the harmful and what does evil, 
see above 30.9-11. 

34 The connection between dynamis, energeia and time has its roots in Aristotle’s De Caelo 
argument for the world’s eternity. There Aristotle argues against the view that the 
world is destructible, but will in fact never be destroyed — a view he associates with 
Plato’s Timaeus. If the world’s capacity for destruction were genuine, then at some 
point it must be actualised. But then it will both be destroyed and yet not destroyed (as 
was assumed). Yet the case of the world seems to be a special one in Aristotle’s mind, for 
he also thinks that an item like a cloak may have the potential to be cut up yet is not cut 
up, but instead wears out instead. I think we must imagine that in the case at hand 
Proclus is concentrating not ona specific thing that is capable of causing evil, but rather 
on the abstraction ‘that which is capable of causing evil’ — an item whose ontological 
status is not clear. If this thing is to merit its name, then this capacity must be actualised 
at some point. But this supposition then yields the contradiction that what does no evil 
whatsoever does evil. 

35 The goat-stag is like Santa Claus — notoriously non-existent (cf. Aristotle, Phys. IV.1, 
20830). Failing to cause bad things would not do much to endear the gods to us. After 
all, non-existent things can do that. 
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However, being responsible for the existence of all the good things 
[would be a significant achievement.] Therefore the second argument 
goes like this: 10 


1. Every god is really good. 
2. That which is really good is exclusively beneficial. 


This is opposed to that which is harmful since it signifies a beneficial 
capacity, for that which is beneficial is one thing, but that which benefits 
is another. Food, after all, is beneficial even if it not actually [benefitting 
anyone]. It is for this reason that it is possible to go on to the next 
[premise] 


3. That which is exclusively beneficial exclusively benefits. 15 


Surely it does not harm, since it is exclusively beneficial. It is uni- 
versally not harmful. Nor again is it possible that it should not at any 
time benefit, for what is potential admits of coming to be. If this were 
assumed to happen, then it will turn out that what never benefits at some 
point benefits — something impossible. And this is not because of the 
assumption [that what is potential admits of coming to be],?° but 
because we assumed that what is able to benefit never benefits. 20 
Furthermore 


4. That which exclusively benefits does only good things. 


For to harm would be to do something evil, but it has been assumed 
only to benefit. Again, it is also necessary to recognise the difference 
between these two terms. The act of benefitting refers its activity to the 
subject, while the act of doing good (to agathapoiein) refers [its activity] 
towards the things in the subject. So, for instance, [the act of doing 25 
good] makes health or virtue, but it does not benefit the products. 
Rather it benefits the things that participate in these, viz. the body [in 
which health is present] and the soul [in which virtue is present]. 
Consequently, since they have reference to different things, these 
terms are not the same, though they would convert [with one another] — 
which is something for which some people have condemned this 
argument.?7 


36 Compare 30.26 above. 

37 Tt would seem that the objection is that premise 4 treats ‘to benefit’ and ‘to do good’ as 
synonyms. But this cannot be true since the former has as its object the subject who is 
benefitted, while the latter has as its object the beneficial quality in the subject (e.g. the 
health that the medical do-gooder brings about). Proclus concedes that the terms differ 
in meaning but that this does not detract from Plato’s argument since they convert with 
one another. 
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32 The remaining assumption in this syllogism is: 


5. That which does only good things is responsible only for good 
things. 


From this it follows that 
Every god is responsible only for good things. 


5 While for our part, we have gone through all the premises in the case 
of the second syllogism, Plato set out only the extremes?* when he said 
that everything that is really good is exclusively beneficial and that 
everything that is exclusively beneficial is responsible only for good 
deeds (eupragia, Rep. 379b13), assuming ‘the good deed’ in place of 
‘all that is good’. It is for this reason that he also inferred that the gods 
are responsible only for good things when it comes to human beings, for 

10 ‘good deeds’ [take place] among humans and this is because actions [take 
place among humans] and this is so because choice [takes place among 
them]. While there are things that are good for irrational [creatures] and 
things that lack soul, there are no actions [in their case]. It is for this 
reason that what is good in their case is not called a good deed. 


C. Corollary: there is no form of evil: 32.13-33.8 


We said what the common starting point (arché) of the two syllogisms is. 
15 Let us now state what corollary it is possible to draw from both of them. 
For if the god is responsible for good things alone and every god is 
responsible for nothing evil, then it is demonstrated at the same time 
that there is no form (édea) for evils. After all, the god will be the form for 
20 evils if in fact every form is a god, as Parmenides said.3? If, then, the 
form of evils is a god, and if every god is responsible for good things 
alone and for nothing evil, then there will be a form of evil things that is 
responsible for good things alone and for nothing evil. But that which is 


38 i.e. the first and the last premises. 


39 Kroll refers to Parm. 13.4¢, but this passage does not say that every Form is a god — only 
that the gods have a better claim than anyone else to know the Forms. Festugiére takes 
it as obvious that this is not a doctrine to be found in Plato’s dialogues but it instead 
appears in Middle Platonism as a consequence of the identification of the Forms with 
thoughts in the mind of god. But one might well ask why the thoughts of a god should 
be themselves gods. In Proclus’ case the answer is that being a god is a matter of degree. 
Strictly speaking, the henads are gods (autothen theos, ET, prop. 129). Intellects that 
participate in the henads are maximally divine (theiotatos). Each intellect, however, is 
a plentitude of Forms (ET 176). In general, it is characteristic of what is divine to (1) 
exercise providence and (2) to transcend that over which they exercise providence (ET 
122). Forms, identified with divine intellects, will meet both conditions. Hence Proclus 
regards them as gods. 
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responsible for no evil at all is not a paradigm for evil things, for the 
paradigm is one particular [cause] among the [six kinds of] causes. Since 
it is not a paradigm for evil things, it is not a form of evils, for all forms 25 
are paradigms. Thus it is a consequence that the form of evils would not 
be itself — this [putative] form of evils. 

Now, if there is a form of evil, what will it be which creates in relation 
to it? For perhaps you might say that it is not the form that creates, but 
rather there is something else that [does the creating] by looking to it. 
Now, ifit is the god that has it [as a paradigm], then this is impossible — if 30 
in fact the god is responsible for none of the evils. On the other hand, if 
the one who creates is something here among the evils [of the sensible 
realm], then since he knows the paradigm in its entirety, he will also 33 
know the image [that he is alleged to create by looking to this paradigm]. 
However, the creator will then create evil knowingly — something that is 
in fact impossible, since everyone who does evil does so out of ignor- 
ance, as has been shown in the Meno (77 c, ff.). 

These are matters encompassed in the two syllogisms involved in the 
first precept — matters in accordance with which it is necessary to 5 
construct myths about the gods, always celebrating their beneficence 
and preserving their blamelessness for evils. 


<III. DIVINE IMMUTABILITY: 33.8-36.9> 


Moving along to the second [precept] (380d1), we shall find that it is double. 
It is common to it to reveal the doctrine that what is divine is impassive in 10 
every respect, and neither changes nor engages in the deception that it does 
change, for this too would transfer to it a kind of passivity since that which 
willingly deceives is not impassive.*° You might say that the second precept 
is [itself also] double since the entire discourse is divided into [a part that 
says] that what does not change itself corresponds with the truth and 
[another part that says] that since it is changeless it does not mislead obser- 15 
vers or deceive them that it does change. The one [part] (380d1-381e7) 
shows that the divine is changeless, the other (38 1e8-382a1) shows that it is 
exclusively truthful and free from all deceit and falsehood. 

How, then, is the first of these two things shown? Well, Plato once 
again assumes the following axiom prior to the argument: that every- 
thing that changes either changes by itself (as when a soul freely and 20 
deliberately becomes vicious or virtuous) or else by [the agency of] 
another (as when a body is heated or cooled). Having assumed this 
[axiom], he infers that the divine too must change in one of these two 
ways, unless it is changeless. 


4° The argument for this rather unobvious claim is provided below at 35.10-27. 
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<A. Gods do not undergo change by anything else: 33.24-35.5> 


First let us assume that some god changes by the agency of something 
25 else. Now, everything that undergoes change is weaker than that which 
does the changing, if in fact the one acts while the other undergoes. But 
everything divine is maximally powerful and weakness is far removed 
from the gods since it is a [kind of] passivity that is material. It is not the 
case, therefore, that any of the gods is changed by something else,*" 
since there is nothing more powerful and that which undergoes change 
30 by something else has something that is more powerful [than it]. 
34 This argument might seem to make it the case that there is only one god, 
for among the many, there will exist one that is more powerful [than the 
rest]. Or rather, while there exists one that is more powerful, it is not more 
powerful than something weaker, but [more powerful] than one which has 
its own intrinsic, unshakeable power.** After all, the Solar Intellect is not 
weak because it does not have that power that the Demiurge has. Rather, it 
has the highest power among what has the form appropriate o it. Therefore 
that which is weak is weak through a decline in the power that is proper [to 
a thing of its kind] — not due to its inferiority to that which is superior [to it]. 
Otherwise everything, save for one, would be weak. And if weakness is 
10 something evil, everything would participate in evil save for one. Decline 
(hyphesis), however, is not an evil for anything, for [the thing that is inferior 
to something superior] is rendered a substance in accordance with this 


wn 


4 otk Spa um’ GAAou petaBGAretai Tis Tv Gedv. In his apparatus, Kroll suggests T1 for Tis 
and possibly 8eicv instead of Gav. This would yield instead ‘It is therefore not the case 
that anything belonging to divine [beings] is changed by another.’ Presumably he 
thought this would preserve the same subject in the conclusion as in the immediately 
preceding premise: 16 5é @ciov TaV Suvatwtatov. But this seems to overlook the ease 
with which Proclus shifts between ‘the divine’ and ‘god’ for the premise just quoted 
continues: Kol doSévera &8os oUca UAikdv Topp T&v Gedv. In the next paragraph 
Proclus will go on to address the objection that immediately leaps to mind: surely 
some gods are more powerful than others, so the premise that every god is maximally 
powerful is doubtful. 

7] TO Nev SUVATwTEPOV EOTIV, OUK GobEeveoTépou SE SuvaTaTEpoV, GAAG Ti Oikeiav ExovTOS 
dodAeutov Suvauiv. Itis not immediately apparent which of the two — the more powerful or 
less powerful god — the genitive xyovtos goes back to. We think it goes with do8eveotépou 
and that would be the implication of the grammatical rules too. To refer it to the greater 
god requires that we have a genitive absolute whose noun is the same as the subject of the 
sentence. This is not strictly allowable, but it is a rule that is so often broken that the 
linguistic arguments hardly bulletproof. We also think that taking the subject of 2xovtos to 
be the god that is weaker makes better sense of the example that follows. So if we were to 
impose our interpretation upon the text more forcefully, we would write: ‘Or rather, while 
there exists one that is more powerful, it is not more powerful than one that is weaker. 
Instead, since [the lesser god] has its own intrinsic power, it remains unfazed (asaleutos) [by 
the greater power of the other god].’ In the interest of preserving an ambiguity that might 
be there we instead translate the final genitive as a comparative. 


42 
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process of declension [from higher causes]. If, therefore, the ‘weakness’ 
associated with decline is substantial, and if everything evil is not substantial 

qua evil (for what is substantial is natural, while evil is contrary to nature), 

then decline would not be something evil, nor would it in this way count as 
weakness. Rather, whenever a thing should fail to have the power that is 
assigned to it, then at that point the lack of power counts as evil. What 15 
changes by the agency of something else necessarily has this sort of absence 

of power, since it fails to achieve the power proper to it. If therefore every- 

thing that is divine is the best and most powerful thing in the order in which 

it belongs, even if one is more powerful than another, then what is inferior 
submits in no way at all to change by that which is superior. For although it 20 
is best at a greater level, nothing among the things that are best is such as to 

change things that are similar.*+ Instead it preserves at a greater level whatis 

best among them. After all, that which brings about change entirely assim- 

ilates the thing that undergoes change to itself. If then what is superior were 

to change one of the things that are inferior, it would assimilate the thing 

that is subject to the change to itself. But what is made like the superior 25 
thing becomes more powerful and, having become more powerful, it is 35 
consequently more changeless. If therefore, there among the gods, that 

which is superior were to change something inferior, then the subject of the 

change would become more changeless — something that is in fact impos- 

sible. Thus it has been shown that everything that is divine is incapable of 

being changed by something else. 5 


<B. The gods do not change themselves: 35.5-36.9> 


The remaining alternative is that if it changes, this is something that it 
undergoes by its own [agency]. However, everything that undergoes 
a change by its own agency has a change either for the better or for the 
worse. Now nothing would at any time willingly change itself for the 
worse, for it appears that everything that has this happen to it suffers this 
through ignorance of the good. If, on the other hand, it were to change 10 
itself in some way for the better, then such a change would be chosen 


+B odBSevi BE fh Upeois KaKdv- ovoiaTal yap KaT& TaUTHv. The passive verb here indicates that, 
for example, the Solar Intellect is the very thing that it is in part because of its decline 
relative to the power of the Demiurge. If it had a different, more potent intrinsic 
dynamis, it would be a different thing. On the central role of declension or hyphesis in the 
metaphyics of emanation, see ET prop. 97. The attributes that causes possess in 
a primary way (prétés) or in their role as causes (kat’ aition) can only be had by their 
participants through declension (kath’ hyphesin). 

+ i.e. the lower orders in the series of which the highest god is the monad or source. 
These lower orders are similar to their cause and are able to revert upon it in virtue of 
this fact; cf. ET prop. 29. 
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because prior to the change it was lacking some good that was appro- 
priate to it. On the basis of these two [lines of reasoning] we will 
attribute to the divine either acting involuntarily or else standing in 
need of some good. However, the knowledge that belongs to the gods is 
the best and the life they have is one that is self-sufficient (autarkés). 
15 Therefore neither do they lack some good nor do they undergo any- 
thing involuntarily. And if this is so, then it is not the case that they 
change by their own agency any more than they change by the agency of 

others. 
Let us again draw* a corollary from these facts: that the gods are not 
similar in substance (homoousios) with us either in bodies or in souls, for 
20 it pertains to every body to change by the agency of something else, 
while it pertains to our souls to change by their own agency. Thus, 
if the divine souls are said in the Laws to be moved with a self-moving 
motion — since [motion] is the most primary of the changes — we 
discover that this manner of change is neither for the better nor for 
25 the worse but is instead a discursive (metabatikos) kind of life that [goes] 
from one act of cognition (0ésis) to another while maintaining the 
same completeness.*° It is for this reason that some call this 
‘unchangeable change’*” inasmuch as it does not depart from the 
good appropriate to it, but is instead always complete or perfect — as 
Aristotle says about the celestial motions.** The fact that the present 
argument has assumed changes that involve alteration in the thing that 


30 undergoes the motion, but has not [mentioned anything about] dis- 
36 cursive changes, [is clear] through the explanation of the [words] that 
come next. 


Next we will learn to refute those who say that the gods change into 
men or into some other sort of animal in the course of their dealings 
with human beings or in their epiphanies. Therefore, although it is 

5 impossible for gods to be subject to being altered, it is possible for 
them to live in a manner that is ‘discursive’ (metabatikos) since this is 


4 Reading AduBave with Festugiére rather than the MS’ AcauBaver. Kroll suggests 
AcauBavercr but Festugiére’s parallel with the imperative at 29.5 is more persuasive. 
Some change is needed, for it is Proclus, not Plato, who draws this corollary. 

4° Cf. Hermias, in Phdr. 118.2 1-30 (Lucarini and Moreschini). In this passage Syrianus or 
Hermias confronts the objection that the argument from self-motion (Phdr. 245c-e) 
limits immortality to soul. So what about intellect? Is it not immortal? The reply makes 
clear that the self-motion of soul and the motion of intellect are tantamount to the fact 
of their being alive. (They differ in the manner of their lives and so ‘immortal’ must be 
used in a different sense if it is to be applied to them.) The activity of life is thus not 
a change in the way in which, say, moving from one position to another or undergoing 
qualitative change is. 

47 See the parallel passage at in Tim. I 128. It is not clear who this unnamed person is. 

48 Festugiére corrects Kroll’s reference to Cael. II 4 to Meteo I 2, 339225. 
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a kind of change that does not involve being subject to alteration.*? 
We say that this is just like the case where visible things admit change 
of place without undergoing qualitative alteration. The changes that 
are at the same time [local and] qualitative are those of partial souls 
ascending or descending insofar as they are the souls of enmattered 


bodies. 


<IV. DIVINE TRUTHFULNESS: 36.10-37.2> 


These things show that every god is changeless. It remains now to 10 
consider this: whether the divine — while not itself changing either by 
its own agency or by another’s — nonetheless deceives us in the manner 
of magicians and appears to be such as it is not. Once again let the 
following be assumed as an axiom for these [discussions]: all that 
deceives either has falsehood in itself and, having been deceived, 15 
deceives another or else it knows the truth itself but through its 
activities deceives another — whether because it is not otherwise able 
to overcome enemies or in order to benefit friends who are out of their 
minds and not capable of being helped through the truth. Is it then the 
case that the gods have falsehood within them and thus deceive 20 
[others] in this manner? No: this is impossible, for every such false- 
hood is hateful to gods and men, since there is no one who would wish 
to have deception within himself. After all, being deceived is contrary 
to everyone’s will. Is it the case, then, that while they are not them- 
selves deceived, they deceive others? No, this is not possible either, for 
there is nothing that is hateful to the gods nor anyone who is a friend 
who is out of his mind. Thus it is not fitting in any way at all for the 25 
gods to deceive — not insofar as they are themselves deceived, nor 
inasmuch as they are friends of those who are subject to deception, 
nor as enemies. 

Such, then, are the outlines that he intends to set out concerning 
myths about the gods and they preserve these three [principles]: (1) 
that which is divine is good and responsible only for things that are 


good; (2) the divine is unchanging and undergoes change neither by 30 
the agency of another nor by itself; and (3) the divine is truthful and 37 
neither deceives through being itself deceived nor through deception 
itself.>° 


49 avadAoiwtou Tis HETAB&CEWS OUoTs: Proclus’ expression here is very compressed, but the 
following example suggests something like the translation we have given. 

°° odte 1a TO atrat&oGa1 atratév ote 1 avTd TO dtrat&v. Presumably the second disjunct 
means something like ‘for some other purpose, such as harming an enemy, etc’. 
Festugieére translates: ‘ni par le seul plaisir de tromper’. 
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<V. PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS: 37.3-41.29> 


These things having been shown by Plato, there is this puzzle about the 

first [claim, i.e. (1) above]: Where do evils come from? Either they come 

from the gods (in which case the argument showing that they are 

responsible only for good things is false) or they come from something 

else. Now, if this something else is itself a result of the gods, then divine 

responsibility for evils is greater by far. If, however, this something else 

is not a result of the gods, then the first principles are more than one in 

number — one [principle] for good things and one for those that are bad. 

With regard to the second [i.e. (2) above], how do the self-revelations 

10 of the gods come about since sometimes what appears are luminous 

apparitions without form and sometimes it is one that has been given 

a form? Were we not to admit these [reports of visions], we would 

overturn the entire hieratic art and the works of the theurgists and, 

even apart from these things, [we would overturn] the unbidden (auto- 

muatos) epiphanies of the gods when they reveal themselves in different 

[forms] at different times. It is therefore puzzling how something that 

15 belongs to the gods is witnessed in various forms if the divine is not 
mutable. 

With regard to the third [i.e. (3) above], how are false oracular 
pronouncements given (of which all the oracular sites are full), [on the 
supposition that] the oracles who proclaim them do not lie? And since 
the Good is prior to Truth, how is it not the case that the gods will, on 
account of the good, sometimes tell a lie to and deceive those who are 

20 unworthy to receive the truth from them?>" 

These, then, are matters about which one might be perplexed in 
relation to the previous arguments, even if they were demonstrated as 
a matter of necessity. 


wm 


<Where evil comes from: 37.23-39.1> 


These matters have been dealt with at greater length elsewhere, but 
for the moment let us say briefly, if you like, that in relation to the 
25 first problem, evil comes neither from the gods nor makes its entrance 
into existent things from some other principal cause (proégoumené 
aitia).>* After all, it is not possible either to introduce forms for things 
that are evil nor to say that matter is the cause of them, for all forms 


> Changing Kroll’s full-stop to a question mark, as does Festugiére without comment. 

5? Proclus here recapitulates briefly some of his account of evil from On the Existence of 
Evil. He rejects both Plotinus’ idea that matter is an arché of evil and also the view of 
Amelius that there are Forms corresponding to things that are bad. For an overview 
according to which the bad things in the world have no per se cause, see Baltzly (2009). 
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are both divine and intellectual.°3 They govern substances or the 
perfections that are in substances. Matter is introduced from the 30 
divine as necessary to the cosmos and neither makes things bad 38 
(kakopoios), since it is something that contributes towards the genesis 

of the universe, nor is it something good, since it is the last stage of 

the things that are universal. Instead, it ranks among the things that 

are necessary, for everything of this sort is for the sake of something. 
Therefore it is in no way necessary to posit either a formal or material 

cause for evils, nor generally speaking, is there a single origin (arché) 5 
for them but rather as he says>+ one ought to say there are partial and 
scattered causes that give them the status of a by-product (paruposta- 

sis). [The causes of evil are] partial on the ground that they are none of 

the things that are universal, such as intellect or soul or body, while 

they are plural on the ground that they are not one. And it is for this 

reason that he said it is necessary to seek other things (a//’ atta) that 

are causes for those that are bad (Rep. 379 c). After all, inevitably when 10 
a body shares in what is bad then there are in that body different 

things (diaphora atta) which — being asymmetrically disposed towards 

one another — produce disease as a by-product when each [of these 
various elements] seeks to dominate [the others].°° And if a soul [is 

bad] then in that soul there are different forms of life that are in some 

way opposed. It is from the conflict of these with one another that 
something evil gets introduced when each [part] acts on its own 15 
behalf. But it was necessary for body to be the sort of thing composed 

from what is in conflict, in order that there might be something that is 
perishable and that the cosmos should be complete since it has been 
constituted out of all things. And it was [similarly] necessary for there 

to be a mixture of souls here below in order that living things here 
should not lack a portion of rationality and, conversely, that rational 

lives should not be implanted in bodies without some intermediary 

and perform or undergo the things associated with irrational living 20 
beings — desiring, sensing, imagining — for these things are needed by 
mortal beings, even if they are destined to be preserved for a short 

time. Thus evil things are brought about as subsistent by-products of 

the principal activities of existent things and do so for no other reason 

than the good. The universe utilises these by-products for its needs 

and they are rendered as good by virtue of the power of the things 25 


53, As at I 39.26, noera (intellective) here bears the sense of noéta (intellectual). 

°+ Kroll points us to Tim. 48a and 68e, but the parallel is far from clear. It seems more 
plausible to suppose that ‘partial and scattered’ is Proclus’ interpretation of Socrates’ 
remarks at Rep. 379c that the gods are not the causes of a// things, but only of those 
relatively few things that are good. 

°° On disease as a result of imbalance or lack of symmetry, see in Tim. II 63.1-16. 
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that use them. It is for this reason that there is no unmixed evil, but 
instead [all] have been allotted some trace of <the> good.>° Thus even 
that which is evil comes from the gods inasmuch as it is, in a way, 
good, and these things are due to other causes that are partial and 
plural, arising as something external to the being of those many things 

30 themselves.*” Thus in relation to the enquiry concerning evils, this is 

39 as much as the account says, revealing that the gods are not respon- 
sible for them. 


<How divine epiphanies occur: 39.1-40.5> 


With respect to the second inquiry about [the gods’] self-revelations the 
following ought to be said: that since the gods remain immutable — there 

being no multiplication of them nor anything given off — it is divine 
visions (phasmata) that are projected and which receive a genesis in the 

5 region around us. For since those who are viewing are employing bodies, 
while the gods are themselves incorporeal, the visions that are extended 

from the gods to those who are worthy have, on the one hand, something 

akin to those from whom they are extended and something akin to those 

who have the vision.** It is for this reason that they are seen, but not seen 

by everyone.*? In fact, when they are seen by those who see them it is by 

10 means of the luminous [bodies] that envelop their souls, since of course 
they are frequently seen when the eyes are closed.®° Thus insofar as [the 
visions] are extended and are manifested in one place or another in the 

air, then they have an existence akin to those who have the vision. But on 


5° Festugiére would read téyatot for the MS éyatou. 

57 Kai tatita Ur’ GAAoov pEpiKdy aiticv Kal TAEldveov étrelcOS1GSes yeyovds avTois Tois TOAAOTs 
éxetvois. The dative is puzzling. Festugiére translates: ‘comme un élément qui vient 
s’ajouter par incidence a ces nombreux agents eux-mémes’. But it is hard to see how the 
neuter dative can refer to the plural and partial causes. It is perhaps instead the things 
(tata) that are presumably the products of those causes. For étreioo81638es as ‘external 
to the being or essence of things’, compare the distinction between the intrinsic and 
extrinsic kinds of plurality drawn at in Parm. 1187.41-1188.4: pntéov 5é TPds aUTOUS STI 
ZoTv ovo1addeEs TAGs ev ToIs OUOI, TO SE Kal EwOev ErtylyvouEvov Kal ETre1IoOb1G5Es, Kal TO 
ev év Tois eiSeov UPeoTHKOS, TO SE Ev TOIS EVUAOIS TIPGyLGOoIV. 

A clever deployment of the Neoplatonic doctine of mean or intermediate terms. In the 
procession from a level of being that is A to one that it not-A, there is an intermediate 
that is both A (in one sense) and not-A (in another sense). Thus in the procession from 
the absolutely ungenerated intelligibles to the generated visible cosmos, the inter- 
mediate is soul which is both generated (in one sense) and ungenerated (in another). Cf. 
in Tim. IL. 127.25-131.25. 

59 As Festugiére notes, this is presumably because those who cannot see them are not akin 
to the divine visions in the requisite way, while those who can are. 

For the role of the soul’s ‘luminious body’ in prophecy and divine epiphanies see 
Sorabji (2005). 
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the other hand, insofar as they are projected as a divine light and are 
effective and inasmuch as they represent the powers of the gods through 

their self-evident symbols, they are dependent upon the superior beings 15 
who hold them forth. It is also for this reason that the ineffable divine 

tokens (synthémata)®' are given a shape, having been put forward now in 

one form, now in another. The Oracles also make this evident in relation 

to what is said to the theurgist: that while everything divine is incorpor- 

eal, bodies are bound to them for our sake since it is not possible for us to 20 
participate in an incorporeal manner in incorporeal things due to the 
corporeal nature into which we have been grafted.°* These [phasmata] 
therefore are manifested or become invisible in accordance with the will 

of the gods, but they themselves [sc. the gods] are invisible, remaining just 

as they are since they neither acquire anything from these visions nor do 25 
they undergo alteration. The case is parallel to that of the intelligible 

forms that do not become corporeal or composites or things that have 

taken on a shape when the things that are rendered subsistent in con- 
forming with them are rendered subsistent as this kind of thing, as 

a result of the former existents that are not this kind of thing.% 
Therefore every god is shapeless, even if he should reveal himself in a 40 
manner that involves shape, for the shape is not one that is in him, but 

rather one that results from him since it is not possible for the one to 

whom he is revealed to see that which is without shape in a manner that 
involves no shape. Instead the one who sees sees in a manner that 
involves shape appropriately to his nature. Let what is said be enough 

on the second enquiry. 5 


<Oracles do not deceive: 40.5-41.10> 


In relation to the third [problem] it must be said that the falsehood is 
not in those giving the oracles but in those who receive the oracular 


The synthémata are the words, objects or actions used in theurgic rituals that express the 
readiness of the theurgist for divine union. The English translation ‘password’ suggests 
only verbal cues, but this implication is unwanted. The idea of a password as something 
that grants access is useful and English presents no other natural alternatives. 
The Greek word’s origins in a broken token, whose parts once rejoined testify to 
a person’s identity, seem most appropriate. As with the divine visions, there must be 
something in common between the utterer (who can say only words with a definite 
form) and the unutterable reality of the gods (who are to hear the theurgist’s request). 
I 39.17-22 = fr. 143 (Majercik). Compare in Remp. II 242.8-12 (= fr. 142). 

LELOPQAOPEVA TAY UpioTapévev KAT BUTE TOIOUTHOV UploTapéveov, éK Et) TOIOUTV éxEiveov 
dvtwv. Convoluted expression, even by Proclus’ standards. We think the point is that 
the intelligible forms are not reciprocally enformed in any sense when the things that 
are rendered existent in conformity with them (i.e. sensibles) are thus rendered existent 
on the basis of [conforming with] the Forms that are not such as they are. 
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pronouncements.® In every oracular shrine, the one who gives the 

oracle neither deceives nor is deceived. However, those who consult 

10 the oracle receive the pronouncements in a different manner due to 

their own weakness or lack of aptitude. Nor does this come about 

contrary to the will of those who give the oracles, for they want the 

ones who are worthy consultants to have only those things of which 

they are worthy. However, it does not belong to some who consult the 

oracle to know the truth that is established in purity before them, but 

15 through the falsehood that has come into them and exists in them, they 

experience such things as do belong to them. Therefore they®> neither 

fail to know the truth nor do they conceal it (for it is not lawful for 

them), but they employ [a truth] concealed by those who share in it, for 

the benefit of those who conceal [that] truth.°° Now what the lack of 

20 aptitude is through which the truth is received, not as it turns out to be, 

but as it turns out not to be, when those who receive it have distorted it, 

has been related at greater length in what has been written On the 

Oracles. The historical record among the prophetic shrines testifies on 

our behalf too when they say that it is either due to the place or the 

moment or through the manner of reception of the oracular pro- 

25 nouncements or through some other error that falsehood has come 

to have a derivative existence (paruphistasthai) amid the oracular 

shrines. It is also possible for this to result from the questions not 

having been put correctly, not to mention other things that are more 

41 strictly causes — causes that come from here below while the gods 

themselves always offer the truth from on high for those who are 
capable of receiving it.°” 

While these matters have received a sufficient discussion elsewhere, 

it has been shown on the basis of all these things that among the rules 

5 (nomos) governing theology there are these two. And, since the second 

one is twofold, all three guidelines (typos) are as follows: (1) it is proper 

to allocate to the gods only making of what is good; (2) it is proper to 

regard them as completely and utterly unchangeable (either by their 

own agency or by anything else); (3) they are truthful in all activities. 


°4 See the similar discussion of the self-deception of mortals in Essay 6. 

More likely ‘the gods’, but possibly ‘those giving the oracles’. 

The expression is very difficult here, but Proclus appears to mean that while the gods 
do not themselves conceal the truth, they willingly use a truth which they know has been 
concealed by the mortal inquirers with their highly imperfect interpretive apparatus. 
Yet this concealment is also for the sake of these very inquirers. Proclus makes his point 
clearer through the discussion of concrete, Homeric examples in Essay 6. 

Proclus’ account of oracular error, by positing numerous causes and absolving the gods 
of any responsibility, neatly follows his account of the arising of evil and imperfection 
in general. 
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II. Divine beneficence 


These things are consistent with the three [divine attributes] in book 10 
10 of the Laws (900d), as we said - viz. goodness, power and 
knowledge. 


<Truthfulness and daemons: 41.11-29> 


However, since Plato added in his remarks on truth (382e) that it is not 

only that which is divine that is totally without falsehood, but also what 

is daemonic, it is necessary to infer from this additional [claim]: that 

what is truly daemonic in every respect — and is not just daemonic 15 
relatively speaking (kata schesin)®* (a being who endures various changes 

and who deceives those with whom it would become intimate) — every 

one that is essentially daemonic is also truthful since it is rational, while 

what is irrational is not receptive of truth or falsehood. It is for this 

reason that Plato did not say that everything divine or daemonic is 20 
truthful, but rather said that it is entirely Jacking in falsehood, for it is 
entirely unreceptive of falsehood.°? But while the one [the divine] by its 

nature only tells the truth, the other states neither truth nor falsehood. 

Thus such daemons as belong to the deceptive kind — one who is said to 

have subverted prophecies or hearkened to invocations or to have rela- 

tions with someone of their own will — are among those that are 25 
daemons relatively speaking. If, however, there are some people who 

are deceived by daemons that are genuinely daemons, then they are 
deceived through themselves and not through the daemons, just as we 

said in the case of the gods (40.1415), for there is a common account 

given by Plato concerning the absence of falsehood in both gods and 
daemons. 


8 Proclus distinguishes here between ‘daemonic’ as an absolute and a relative term. 
A particular sort of higher being can count as daemonic relative to, say, human souls 
but without being daemonic considered absolutely. Proclus (and Syrianus) use this 
distinction to explain why Plato’s Timaeus refers to the sublunary gods as ‘daemons’ at 
4od6-7; cf. in Tim. III 154.32-155.9 = Syrianus in Tim. fr. 20 (Klitenic-Wear). 

°9 Proclus here attaches great significance to Plato’s wording at Rep. 382€6: Tavrn &po 

deudés TO Sarpdvidv Te Kai TO Seiov. His thought is that irrational daemons — which are of 

course only daemons in the relative sense — do not admit of or propound falsehoods: 
qua irrational they are neither true nor false. We can’t help but be reminded of the 

(probably apocryphal) story of a certain logical positivist who was allegedly inducted 

into the secret band of atheists who allegedly ran that godless legacy of godless 

utilitarians — University College London. Not believing that religious utterances had 
any truth value at all, the positivist in question was allowed to swear ‘I do not believe 
that “God exists” is true’. 
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Introduction to Essay 5 


A. SOME ISSUES 


Essay 5 has been of interest to scholars of Proclus principally because of 
its relation to the longer Essay 6 and because of what it might tell us 
about the composition of the Republic Commentary more generally. 
The particular details of its content have not held a great deal of 
intrinsic interest either for those interested in Neoplatonism or for 
those interested in Plato. Lamberton nicely epitomises the prevailing 
attitude to Proclus’ short essay. 


If we had only the fifth and not the sixth essay of the Republic commentary, 
Proclus’s place in the history of poetics would quickly dissolve into thin air. He 
would remain one of the early defensive commentators on Plato on poetics, a dry 
scholar, formulating modest questions and providing reasoned answers, some- 
times calling upon relevant outside opinion." 


This short introduction is not going to overturn utterly this largely 
negative appraisal of Essay 5. The content of the roughly twenty-nine 
pages that make up Essay 5 is not likely to set the hearts of Plato scholars 
racing with the profound insights it offers into Plato’s account of poetry. 
However, we will argue that this short essay nicely illustrates some 
features of Proclus’ characteristic approach to the interpretation of 
Plato. In addition, we will argue that the differences between Essay 5 
and Essay 6 may hold less significance in relation to the composition of 
the Republic Commentary and the evolution of Proclus’ views from those 
of Syrianus than has been argued. Essay 5 and Essay 6 clearly have 
different purposes and the exciting account of allegorical meaning that 
is developed in Essay 6 is nowhere apparent in Essay 5. But it is not 
necessary to infer from this (as did Gallavotti*) that Essay 5 belonged 
originally to notes for an introductory class on the Republic, while Essay 
6 (along with Essays 9, 13, 16 and 17) were independent works entirely 
distinct from this Introduction that were subsequently combined with it 
to give us the text now included in Kroll’s edition. Nor is it necessary to 
suppose that Essays 5 and 6 have different and incompatible theories of 
inspired poetry, the more sophisticated of which belongs to Proclus, 
while the simpler account of Essay 5 belongs to Syrianus (as do 


* Lamberton (2012), xvii. * Gallavotti (1929). 
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A. Some issues 


Lamberton and Sheppard).3 The evidence is certainly consistent with that 
hypothesis, but we will argue that this hypothesis is not clearly superior to 
other, more modest explanations of the differences between the two 
Essays. 

Essay 5 addresses ten questions about Plato’s doctrines concerning 
poetry. Three of the ten concern the proper understanding of the 
Republic considered more or less in isolation. 


(1) Why is poetry exiled from the ideal city if, by Plato’s own 
admission, there is something divine about it (398a)? 

(4) How can we explain the fact that Socrates pleads ignorance of 
the musical modes appropriate to drinking parties and to 
mourning (398e-399 c) when he also says that he has been 
instructed by Damon (400b-c)? 

(6) What are the modes and metres that he finally approves of and 
why, given the importance of these things, has this been left 
unclear? 


Four more questions concern the relation of the Republic to other 
Platonic dialogues or to the views of other Platonists. 


(2) Why does Plato not accept tragedy and comedy on the basis of 
their ability to moderate the passions as Aristotle supposed? 
(Recall that in the Neoplatonists’ understanding of things, 
Aristotle is an occasionally heterodox Platonist.) 

(3) Why does the Republic (395a-b) seem to disagree with the 
Symposium (223d) on whether the same person can write both 
comedy and tragedy? 

(5) What are Plato’s views on mousiké and its species? This question 
quickly turns to the correct understanding of the Republic’s 
views on poetry in relation to what is said at Phaedo 61a and 
Phaedrus 2454. 

(7) What were the errors of the poets known to Plato and why did 
he say in Laws II, 669c that the Muses could never be mistaken? 
This topic leads on to the question of Plato’s own competence 
as a judge of good poetry and thus to Critias the Elder’s appar- 
ent praise of Solon’s rather bad poetry in Timaeus 21C¢. 


The last three questions seek to fill out or supplement what is said in 
the Republic so as to arrive at Platonic answers to quite general questions: 


(8) Who is the best poet in Plato’s view and what qualities make 
him so? 


3 Lamberton (2012), Sheppard (1980). 
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(9) What is the goal or telos of poetry? 
(10) What god within the universe plays the role on the cosmic 
scale that the good poet should seek to emulate here below? 


In the following section we will consider Proclus’ answer to these 
questions as illustrations of his characteristic methods of interpreting 
Plato. Prior to that, however, let us consider the significance that 
scholars have supposed that Essay 5 has for broader issues about the 
nature of the Republic Commentary and Proclus’ independence from his 
teacher Syrianus. 


B. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ESSAY § 
IN THE PROCLEAN CORPUS 


Gallavotti used the differences between Essays 5 and 6 on the question 
of allegory as an important piece of evidence for his thesis of the 
fundamental disunity of the Republic Commentary as a whole. 
The argument is nicely summarised and assessed by Sheppard.* 
Gallavotti supposed that there were two distinct approaches to allego- 
rical meanings in poetic claims about the gods taken in each of the essays 
and that they were flatly inconsistent with one another. Essay 5 men- 
tions only briefly the idea that the surface meaning of statements about 
the gods in poetry may function as screens or veils for a deeper allego- 
rical meaning. So while allegory plays only a minor role in Essay 5, 
Essay 6 is centred on providing allegorical readings of Homer that will 
show that he is in fundamental agreement with Plato. Moreover, the 
brief mention of allegorical meaning in Essay 5 suggests that the surface 
meaning that veils the deeper allegorical meaning must respect the 
guidelines for the depiction of gods that Socrates announces at 379a-c 
and 380d—81c. (The demonstrations of these typoi are, as we have seen, 
the subject of Essay 4.) Essay 5 thus seems to assert that even the surface 
meaning of what may prove to be, on closer examination, allegorical 
poetry cannot involve the use of language or stories that are inconsistent 
with the gods’ beneficent and unchanging behaviour. This comes out 
most clearly at 65.29-66.9. But Essay 6 provides a theory of allegorical 
poetry in which properties or actions that are utterly opposed to the 
gods’ nature can be used as proper and effective symbols of the divine 
reality (77.13-28). Thus Gallovotti argued that the two essays are 
simply inconsistent on the subject of allegorical poetry. 

As Sheppard recognised, this overstates the case. While Essay 5 certainly 
mentions poetic depictions of the gods that inaccurately represent divine 


+ Sheppard (1980), 15-18. 
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B. The significance of Essay 5 in the Proclean corpus 


nature (44.15; 45.18), the emphasis is much more on inaccurate depictions 
of heroes and, as Sheppard notes, Proclus does not appeal to allegorical 
meanings to explain away bad conduct on the part of heroes in Essay 6. 
Moreover, the question of the educational value of poetry dominates in 
Essay 5. While it is true that Proclus criticises the use of obscene or 
shameful language even when this is a screen for a deeper meaning, he 
expressly adds that this is a problem when the audience is young and not 
able to interpret properly the deeper meaning (44.16-17). So the limited 
remarks on allegory in Essay 5 do not deny what Essay 6 asserts — that the 
inspired Homer can lead a certain select audience (77.1-4) to the truth 
about the gods by means of allegorically attributing to them characteristics 
that are precisely opposed to their nature (77.19-27). This will indeed 
transgress the guidelines (typo7) defended in Essay 4 for the surface content 
of tales about the gods. But Proclus thinks those guidelines apply in virtue 
of legitimate educational aims for a specific audience and not all poetry is, 
or should be, addressed to that audience.> Sheppard and Lamberton thus 
both reject Gallovotti’s claim that Essays 5 and 6 present inconsistent 
accounts of the constraints on sound allegorical poetry and that this 
demonstrates the fundamental disunity of the Republic Commentary in its 
current form. 

Nonetheless, both Sheppard and Lamberton argue that the two 
essays do contain inconsistent divisions of the poetic art. Essay 5 
works with a simple division between inspired and didactic poetry. 
This division is common to the views of Syrianus as they are reflected 
in Hermias’ scholia on the Phaedrus (97.29 ff., 146.28 ff. (Couvreur)). 
However, Essay 6 invokes a threefold distinction between inspired, 
didactic, and mimetic poetry with the latter category being further 
subdivided between accurate or eikastic mimetic poetry and inaccurate 
or phantastic mimetic poetry. Sheppard concluded that the threefold 


> This question of audience must be the solution to the text in Essay 5 that seems most 
obviously inconsistent with Proclus’ account of the relation of surface meaning to 
allegorical meaning in Essay 6: 65.29—-66.9. In this passage in Essay 5 Proclus addresses 
the question of who, in Plato’s view, is the best poet. This best poet will not, he says, use 
screens for his allegorical meanings that are dissimilar to their subjects. He’ll use the 
voluntary transfer of power from father to son rather than (presumably) the overthrow 
of fathers by sons (as is depicted in the story of Zeus and his father). Presumably, 
however, in the context of this question in Essay 5 the issue is not whether this use of 
dissimilar allegorical surface meanings makes Homer a bad poet, but rather what 
hypothetical present or future poet would be best. Such an ideal poet would combine 
the inspired and hidden meanings of Homer with a surface content that is ‘child safe’. 
Thus the answer to this question in Essay 5 does not place limitations on how allegorical 
meaning can possibly be transmitted. It merely observes that it would be desirable and 
possible to combine this transmission with a surface meaning that poses no danger to the 
youth if the poem should fall into the wrong hands. 
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division of the kinds of poetry was a later development of Proclus’ own 
thought (p. 37). Let us examine these divisions of the poetic art in more 
detail and evaluate what we can infer from the differences. 


Cc. TWO INCOMPATIBLE DIVISIONS 
OF THE POETIC ART? 


Essay 5’s fifth question asks about Plato’s account of mousiké — not 
merely poetry. Mousiké is a term that defies easy translation into 
English. The word mousiké can refer to any art over which the Muses 
preside. The sense is wider than ‘music’ and might be better charac- 
terised as ‘culture’ or ‘arts and letters’. In the fifth question, Proclus 
attempts to systematize the various senses of mousiké that Plato distin- 
guishes. These will include philosophy itself (cf. Phdo 61a), activities 
said to be inspired by the Muses (Phdr 245a), and things that lead the 
soul up to Beauty (Phdr 248d), whether these things are the product of 
inspiration or not. Poetry is a kind of mousiké and since poetry includes 
musical accompaniment, music is also a kind of mousiké. While all 
poetry is mousiké, not all mousiké is poetry (57.3-6). Schematically, the 
four kinds of mousiké that Proclus identifies in the fifth question include: 


Type (highest to —_ Properties Platonic text for 
lowest) authority 

Philosophy as Not widely recognised asa form of Phdo 61a 
mousiké mousiké, but the philosopher 


possesses all the goods of edu- 
cative mousiké in a manner that 
is simple and unified 


Possession by the A form of possession by the Muses Phdr 245a where 


Muses that restricted to the composition of Socrates catalogues 
moves a person poetry that (apparently) praises _ the beneficial kinds 
to compose good men and inspires its audi- of madness (sania) 
inspired poetry ence to emulate them. 


The mousiké of Not divinely inspired as the for-  Phdr 248d where 

music lovers mer kinds of mousiké are. Leads —_ Socrates says that 
the music lover from auditory the first descent of 
harmony to intelligibleharmony. __ the soul is into the 
Contrasted with the Lover who __ life ofa philosopher, 
is led back to intelligible beauty —_a lover of beauty, or 
from all instances of sensible someone musical 
beauty (not merely auditory and erotic. 
ones) as well as the philosopher 
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C. Two incompatible divisions of the poetic art? 


(Continued) 


who, stimulated by a// sensibles, 
reverts upon a/l intelligibles. 


Educative mousiké The subject matter of the Republic. Rep. 398c in 
It adapts harmonies and particular? 
rhythms that lead the soul of 
those educated to virtue. 

Nothing is said about content. 
Coordinate with gymnastiké. 


Before delving too deeply into the division of mousiké, let us look 
briefly at the threefold division of poetry from Essay 6. Our presentation 
more or less follows that of Sheppard and Lamberton. 


Lives Poetry Platonic Homeric 

authority example 

Soul connected to Inspired poetry— madness Phdr 245a; Ion Subjects are 
gods, trans- and possession by the 5330-5 34¢; gods them- 
cending itsown Muses. Such poets are Laws 682a; selves; Ares 
intellect messengers of divine Alc. I1147b; — and 
(178.11) mystical conceptions Phib. 65a; Rep. — Aphrodite 

which are concealed 378d. (Od. 8.266). 
behind often obscene 

or disturbing symbols 

(185.20). 

Soul reverted Epistemic poetry - reveals Laws 630a; Alc. Subject is the 
upon itself and conceptions of both I 1q42e. soul or nat- 
its intellect material and immater- ure; 

(179.3) ial reality through epis- Heracles’ 
témé that accords with soul in the 
intellect (186.22) underworld 

(Od 11.601) 

Soul borne along Mimetic poetry — imitates Soph. 235a; Heroes acting 
by its lower sensible things either Laws 667 c; in character 
powers and accurately or Rep. 597¢. (accurate) 
engaged in inaccurately. 


sense percep- 
tion and imagi- 
nation (179.15) 


The first thing to say is that the divisions in Proclus’ account of 
mousiké seem more responsive to Plato’s texts than to any ideal of an 
exhaustive and exclusive division of either poetry or the larger, vaguer 
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category of mousiké. Consider the fact that Proclus says that all poetry 
is mousiké, but not all mousiké is poetry. But his division of the kinds of 
mousiké leaves no place for obvious examples of genres of poetry. 
Where, for instance, would tragedy and comedy fit? They are clearly 
forms of poetry and if all poetry is mousiké, then they should belong 
somewhere. Yet they are not educative — or at least not successfully so. 
Nor do they belong in the second category of inspired poetry given 
that this category is apparently restricted to the depiction of good 
persons that successfully engenders emulation among those who seek 
the good. Though Proclus does not say so in Essay 5, the Phaedrus 
subsequently provides the answer to where the rest of the poetry goes. 
It belongs with the sixth of the incarnations discussed at 248d. So, at 
least in the context of mousiké in the Phaedrus, it isn’t under the 
direction of the Muses at all. It is poetry, but not — in the relevant 
sense — mousiké. 

This fact recommends the hypothesis that Proclus is not interested in 
giving an account of the kinds of poetry in the fifth question of Essay 5. He is 
concerned to show how Plato’s various remarks on mousiké in various 
dialogues are to be interpreted in relation to one another. So the focus is 
on mousiké in the first instance, and poetry only inasmuch as it is mentioned 
in relation to mousiké in some (but not all) of these instances. In addition, 
apparently arbitrary stipulations are to be explained by reference to the 
Platonic texts under consideration. Why, for instance, is the inspired 
poetry of Essay 5 restricted to the depiction of good men in such a way 
as to inspire emulation? Precisely because of what Plato says at Phaedrus 
245a when he is describing the third form of mania. It is ‘a possession by the 
Muses and a madness’ that takes hold of a ‘gentle and pure soul’. 
It ‘awakens and arouses to Bacchic frenzy’ the soul of the possessed poet 
‘to songs and other poetry, and thus by adorning countless deeds of the 
ancients educates later generations’.° Nothing other than fidelity to the text 
requires that only this can serve as the subject matter of inspired poetry.” 

When Proclus turns to Phaedrus 245a again in his discussion of the 
inspired poetry of Essay 6 (180.10-182.20), quite different details serve 
as the grist for his interpretive mill. Proclus comments on why this is 


© Phdr 245aI—5 Tpitn 5é aro Mouodsv KatoKwyr Te Kai Havia, AaBotoa atraAny Kal GBatov 
wuxny, éyeipouoag Kal ékBaKxevouod KATH Te MSGS Kal KATH TH GAANV Troinolw, pUpia Tdv 
TraAaIadv Epya KooHoUOG Tous éTILylyVOUEVOUS Tra1SEvEl. 

7 Oddly, however, Proclus gestures towards a connection between the Phaedrus 245a 
passage and Republic 10 by means of the idea that even this poet is ‘three removes from 
the truth’. That is to say, the Good is one thing. The good hero whom the poet depicts is 
another. And the young people who are educated in the Good by means of the depiction 
of the hero are yet another. So his concern with the detail of Plato’s Phaedrus is 
combined with a concern to establish intertextual connections. 
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both possession and madness. He explains why it comes only to gentle 
and pure souls. He remarks on the fact that it involves both an arousing 
and an excitation to Bacchic frenzy. This time, however, the discussion 
of the clause ‘adorning countless deeds of the ancients educates later 
generations’ is postponed until last and Proclus broadens the sense of 
inspired poetry’s educative function. It is educative for those persons 
whose souls are prepared for a mystical teaching. 

The fact that the task of clarifying mousiké has priority over giving an 
account of the kinds of poetry is also attested by the odd relations among 
the last three kinds of mousiké. As we have seen, the apparently restricted 
content of inspired poetry in Essay 5 results from Proclus’ focus on one 
particular clause in Plato’s text in the Phaedrus. The discussion of 
the second kind of mousiké is entirely conditioned by the specific account 
of the initial incarnation of souls at Phaedrus 248d2-a4. In this case, the 
life of mousiké is characterised in a particular way because it is juxtaposed 
with the life of the philosopher and the erotic person. The latter is 
treated as someone who is in love with all kinds of beauty, while mousiké 
is given a narrower range relating only to auditory beauty. The fourth 
category of educative mousiké is also characterised in terms of its concern 
with what we would call music, but the two forms of mousiké are 
distinguished by the ‘direction’ this musical focus takes. In the former, 
the music lover ascends to intelligible harmonies from sensible ones. 
In the latter, the musical trainer instils virtue in the souls of the young by 
his or her comprehension of the psychic effects of music. 

We submit that Proclus does not present one theory of inspired 
poetry in Essay 5 and another, more mature and sophisticated theory 
in Essay 6. Rather, in each essay Proclus is like a jazz musician. 
The Platonic texts that are under discussion are like musical themes 
that the previous soloist has played. Proclus now inherits these themes 
and improvises on them, riffing on them in a way that suits this parti- 
cular performance. The image of improvisational jazz performance is, 
of course, modern. But as we argued in the General Introduction, the 
point of philosophical education in the schools of late antiquity was the 
achievement of a form of Platonic literacy that could be performed both 
externally, for those capable of appreciating such performances, and 
also internally for the sake of organising the knowledge associated with 
general paideia and for the sake of seeing oneself and one’s life in terms 
of images borrowed from the Platonic texts. This performative aspect of 
Platonic literacy fits well with our image of jazz improvisation since in 
each case one will adapt the external or internal performance to the 
specific context at hand. In Essay 5, the performance context is provided 
by the tradition of ‘problems in an author’. He sets himself ten puzzles 
to deal with and addresses them in a relatively brief span of pages. 
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In Essay 6 a far wider range of texts are invoked to provide the provoca- 
tion for his improvisations. Moreover, he affords himself much more 
space —a longer solo, as it were — within which to combine these themes. 
It is even possible that the two performances have been tailored to 
different audiences. We know nothing about the implicit audience for 
Essay 5, but (as we will discuss in the next chapter) Essay 6 seems to draw 
together material for a lecture celebrating Plato’s birthday. Such an 
event would include not only students but also senior members of the 
Platonic school and perhaps learned pagan patrons. 

It must be acknowledged that Sheppard and Lamberton’s hypothesis 
of development on Proclus’ part would explain the differences we have 
observed between Essays 5 and 6. But we prefer our explanation that 
these differences are attributable to the differences in the range of 
Platonic texts to which Proclus is attending in each case and the extent 
of the solo improvisation on those texts. The improvisation hypothesis 
goes naturally with a broader view about the purpose of the Platonic 
commentaries. The ultimate goal of the Neoplatonic life is to transcend 
the condition of embodiment so as to live a godlike life. This goal is 
facilitated — somehow — by reading Plato (and of course the other texts in 
the Neoplatonic canon). The facilitation takes place by learning to ‘read’ 
one’s life experience through the lens of these texts. We hypothesise that 
this goal was understood as an ability, much as Sextus regarded scepticism 
as an ability to balance arguments so as to achieve epoché. For the 
Neoplatonists it is perhaps the ability to see all things through concepts 
and metaphors derived from the Platonic texts. What better way for the 
master and teacher to communicate that ability than through demon- 
strating its use in drawing creative connections among Plato’s works? 
After all, the capacity to relate the Phaedrus to the Republic and the Republic 
to the Jon and all of them to Homer is presumably a first step in relating 
every canonical dialogue to every aspect of one’s own experience. 


D. BEYOND THE REPUBLIC 


The last three questions that Proclus addresses in Essay 5 take us 
beyond either puzzles about the consistency of Plato’s statements in 
the Republic (questions 1, 4 and 6) or the relation of the Republic to other 
dialogues (questions 2, 3, 5 and 7). The questions take the audience or 
readership to broader questions that are relevant for a Platonist in late 
antiquity. 

The first of these considers who, according to Plato, would be the 
best poet. Throughout this question (and question 7) Proclus utilises 
the technical vocabulary of the schools of rhetoric. This might seem 
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surprising to people who are reading this book on the basis of their 
interest in Plato rather than late antique Platonism. While many of 
Plato’s dialogues evince a hostility to rhetoric and oppose it to the 
study of philosophy, the situation in the fifth century cE is very different. 
Rhetorical studies became the mainstay of a gentleman’s education or 
paideia. In addition, however, Neoplatonic philosophers became inter- 
ested in rhetorical theory and brought rhetoric into the ambit of philo- 
sophy by treating it as — at least for the most part — a compartment of the 
art of logic. The traditional five parts of the art of rhetoric (invention, 
arrangement, style, memory, and delivery) were superseded by 
a philosophically inclined curriculum that diminished the role of the 
latter two parts and concentrated on composition and style rather than 
delivery. Students could now expect to work through a standard curri- 
culum that involved: 


1. the Progymnasmata of Aphthonius. This work includes examples 
and accounts of fourteen exercises corresponding to the stock 
types of composition: myth, narrative, encomium, ekphrasis, etc. 


This work was followed by four more theoretically oriented works and 
commentaries upon them: 


2. Hermogenes, On Issues 

3. Ps.-Hermogenes, On Invention 

4. Hermogenes, On Ideas (sc. of style) 

5. Ps.-Hermogenes, On the Method of Forceful Speaking 


Proclus’ teacher, Syrianus, composed commentaries on the two genuine 
works of Hermogenes among these latter four books. While it is 
a common part of a Platonic philosopher’s biography that he turns 
away from rhetoric to the study of philosophy, this is itself 
a conventional trope of biographical writing. Even Proclus’ brief dis- 
cussions in questions 7 and 8 of Essay 5 show that he is well acquainted 
with the technical vocabulary of rhetoric and, of course, expects that the 
audience to whom his teaching is directed to be familiar with it as well. 

Kennedy reviews the content of one of the many introductions to the 
standard rhetorical canon — that of Marcellinus.* While Syrianus’ com- 
mentaries on Hermogenes are not of much philosophical interest, there 
are some features of Marcellinus’ introduction to the rhetorical corpus 
that relate Platonic themes to the rhetorical curriculum. Marcellinus 
divides the kinds (eidé) of rhetoric (deliberative, judicial, and panegyric) 
and correlates these kinds of rhetoric with the three parts of the soul 
discussed in the Republic, assigning them to the appetitive, thymetic, and 


8 Kennedy (1980), 188. 
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rational parts of the soul respectively. What Kennedy found surprising 
in this is the way in which it elevates panegyric to the loftiest position 
among the kinds of rhetoric since it is now correlated with the highest 
part of the soul. While Aristotle had given the highest rank to delib- 
erative oratory, the imperial context of late antiquity regarded the 
oratory of praise (or blame) as more important.? 

This says a lot about the uses of rhetoric in the late Roman Empire, ’° 
but it also gives a particular salience to Proclus’ concern with Plato’s 
view of the best poet. Note that this question in Essay 5 concentrates on 
how the best poet will praise good men. Nor is it strange that a Platonic 
introduction to the art of rhetoric should correlate the faculty of reason 
with panegyric. After all, it is reason that knows the Good and thus 
praises or condemns the subject of the address depending on the extent 
to which he participates in it. The continuity between philosophy and 
rhetoric in late antiquity makes it unsurprising that Proclus would 
detour into a discussion of Plato’s guidelines on literary style, as well 
as poetic content. It also makes it unsurprising that an introduction to 
the rhetorical corpus works with a Platonic division of the soul. 

Question 9 in Essay 5 emphasises the political purpose or telos of 
poetry — or at least of mimetic poetry. As noted in the General 
Introduction, the Neoplatonists regarded Plato’s Gorgias as a dialogue 
focused upon the gradation of virtue that they call ‘political’ or ‘con- 
stitutional’. That is to say, political virtue concerns the right relations 
among the parts of the soul that the Republic identifies with justice. So it 
is fitting that question 9 stresses the subordination of the poet and his art 
to the art of the statesman. Indeed, Proclus’ brief discussion reminds his 
audience that the good is the goal of all things that are done well (67.25). 

Question to takes the civic context of question 9 to a cosmic scale. 
Central to Proclus’ political philosophy is the parallel between the 
cosmos and a well-governed political community.** The Guardians of 
the Republic are analogous to the gods who are the causes of all things, 
while the Auxiliaries are analogous to the daemones who serve these 
gods as intermediaries (én Remp. II 3.5-10). The more numerous pro- 
ducers in the ideal city correspond to the souls that are elevated or 
dragged down by these daemonic intermediaries (in Remp. II 99. 
13-14) in accordance with the laws of fate that govern the whole 


9 Kennedy (1983), 114. 

*° Kennedy describes the uses of panegyric or epideictic oratory in the late empire in these 
terms: “The most obvious political function of epideictic is in expression of loyalty to the 
state by an individual, sometimes a suspect individual, or on the part of a city, but the 
speeches were conversely used to express to the public the values or ideals of the rulers 
themselves through the mouths of those who praised them’ (Kennedy (1983), 24). 

"Cf. O’Meara (2003), 94-8. 
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cosmos. In this context, it is unsurprising that Proclus should seek to 
identify some divine force within the cosmic politeia that corresponds to 
the specific role of the poet in Plato’s Republic. 


E. CONCLUSION 


The brief Essay 5 thus provides a good illustration of several tendencies 
in Proclus’ commentary practice. First, it demonstrates his concern to 
exhibit Plato as consistent with himself, both in the dialogue under 
consideration and also across dialogues. When these links between dia- 
logues are made, it is often very specific features of the text that deter- 
mine what Proclus will have to say about it on that particular occasion. 
We sometimes see these connections between dialogues made at a variety 
of points and what Proclus says about the two works is not always the 
same in both cases. It need not be inconsistent, but different occasions of 
intertextuality often lead to different degrees of emphasis on different 
aspects of the two texts in question. We can see this in the case at hand by 
considering the way in which Phaedrus 245a is treated with greater or 
lesser detail in Essays 5 and 6. Finally, Essay 5 shows Proclus’ tendency to 
connect the Platonic text under discussion with wider philosophical 
issues and to relate human affairs to their cosmic analogues. 
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ESSAY 5 


5 Plato’s views on the art of poetry, the kinds 
that fall under it, and the best harmonies 
and rhythms 


<INTRODUCTION: 42.1-43.25> 


It is necessary first to state and resolve the puzzles about the reason 
why Plato does not receive the art of poetry but rather expels it from 

5 the correct political order — even if he does pour myrrh over it, as 
is fitting for statues in the most holy of rites, and crown it as holy, 
just as it was customary to crown those statues (Rep. 398a7-8). This 
itself is particularly worthy of investigation: if, according to him, 
there is something divine about poetry, how is it to be thrown out 
of what is a divine political order? And if there is not something 

10 divine about it, then how is it to be honoured with the honours that 
belong to the gods? 

Second, why in the world does he not admit tragedy and comedy in 
particular when these things contribute towards the expiation (aphosié- 
sis) of the passions? These passions are impossible to shut out entirely or 
to indulge in safely, and which doubtless demand some exercise at an 

15 opportune moment” — an exercise which, when it has been fulfilled in 
the hearing of these [sc. tragedy and comedy], renders us undisturbed by 
these passions the rest of the time." 

Third, how can it be that in the Symposium (223d) he has forced both 
Agathon and Aristophanes to agree that comedy and tragedy are pro- 

20 ducts of the same knowledge, whilst in the Republic he does not want the 
same person to be the creator of both, even though these things [sc. 
comedy and tragedy] are closely related? Nor, for that matter, is he 


* As Festugiére notes, év xaip@ is subsequently replaced with gupétpws when Proclus 
recapitulates the second question at 49.15. 

This problem needs to be seen in the context of the competing accounts — Stoic and 
Platonic on the one hand, Peripatetic on the other — of the right role for the passions. 
The Platonists side with the Stoics in urging apatheia as the ideal. The sage will not 
undergo the passions. The Peripatetic ideal, which is described here, is metriopatheia: 
the sage will experience the right emotions to the right degree under the right 
circumstances. The viewing of comedy and tragedy might be deemed an appropriate 
‘training ground’ for the person who aims at the latter ideal. As we shall see, the 
proponent of apatheia will view the effects of tragedy and comedy quite differently. 


13 
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willing for the same person to be an actor in both — not even allowing for 
the fact that the actor is an imitator."+ 

Fourth, why on earth does Socrates say that he does not know the 
musical modes that are fitting for a symposium or for lamentation, ‘* nor 
those which his interlocutor offers as better than the others and more 25 
useful for education? Yet he also says that he knows something about 
rhythms, laying claim to this on the basis of Damon’s teaching, and 
refers to those rhythms which Damon taught him (Rep. 400b). 

Fifth, what is the real art of the Muses (sousiké) according to Plato? 

And what the second- and third-order arts of mousiké?'® In any event, he 43 
seems to say different things about these matters in different places. 

While he doubtless sets up poetry as a kind of mousiké, at another point 

he separates it from music. 

Sixth, which kinds of musical modes does he accept as useful for 
education — which is the one that the poets must attempt, in his view? 5 
And which of the rhythms is picked out [by him as suitable for educa- 
tion]? These, after all, are things that seem to have been left undefined, 
though they are in fact particularly in need of definition for those who 
are to discuss education. 

Seventh, what does he say are the errors of the poets he could have 
known in his time’? and what are the reasons why he says the Muses 10 


‘4 Proclus’ expression here is very compressed. He seems to assume that his audience’s 


intimate knowledge of Plato’s Republic will allow them to make sense of his very brief 
remarks. 

Socrates says at 399a5 that he does not know the ‘harmonies’, and so leaves it to Glaucon 
to supply the names of the Dorian and Phrygian modes that are fitting for his educative 
purposes. He also asks Glaucon at 398e1 to identify the modes appropriate for funerals 
or symposia. In what follows we'll translate harmonia as ‘musical modes’ or ‘modes’ when 
it is clear that it is being used in this technical sense, but many inferences that Proclus 


13 


draws require the reader to keep in mind the broader sense of ‘harmony’ or ‘fitness’. 
‘© The question that Proclus pursues here is hard to characterise in English. The word 
mousiké can be literally any art over which the Muses preside. The sense is wider than 
‘music’ and might be better characterised as ‘culture’. Proclus attempts to systematize 
the various senses of mousiké that Plato distinguishes. These will include philosophy 
itself (cf. Phdo 61a), activities said to be inspired by the Muses (Phdr 245a), and things 
that lead the soul up to Beauty (Phdr 248d), whether these things are the product of 
inspiration or not. Poetry is a kind of mousiké and since poetry includes musical 
accompaniment, music is mzousiké. 
‘7 tivo auaptipota eivai THv Kat’ avTov prow ToinTév. Since we have now already, kar’ 
aurév must mean something like ‘the poets known to Socrates [or Plato]’. Cf. the 
opening lines of Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus, 6 kat huas ptAdcogos. A natural assumption 
on the part of Proclus’ audience is that we would need to look to more modern critics to 
identify the faults of poets whose work post-dates the dramatic setting of the Republic. 
But in fact Plato doesn’t address the works of his contemporaries either — only those 
who pre-date him significantly, like Homer, Hesiod or Simonides. So the entire 
question is one that invites an answer by Proclus on Plato’s behalf. 
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could never be in error (Laws II, 669c)? Through the understanding of 
these things we shall discover how it was that he was the best critic of 
poetry — not, as some thought long ago, among the worst due to his 
praise for the poetry of Solon in the Timaeus."® 
Eighth, who is the best poet according to Plato and what are the 
15 qualities of both content and style that he excels at so as to be char- 
acterised [as the best]? After all, we think that it is necessary for there to 
be someone who has been entirely successful to whom one looks in 
order to judge poetry. 
Ninth, what is the objective (te/os) of correct poetry according to him? 
After all, it is necessary in every case for correctness to have reference to 
20 some objective or goal and it is through this that there is either correct 
or bad practice that makes for the success or failure of each endeavour. 
Tenth, who is the poet in the universe? The one to whom the poet 
here below looks when the latter realises his proper end? After all, 
among the things that are truly good there is not one that fails to exist 
25 much prior among universal things than among particulars. 


<FIRST QUESTION: 43.26-49.12> 


Beginning from the top, then, let us state the reason why, when he 

himself was giving the outlines of educational theory, he did not 

accept poetry, even though these things were well regarded as educa- 

44 tive in those times. It seems that, since all poetic activity is mimetic, 

he recognises that there are two ways for them to go wrong in their 

mimetic activities. Sometimes they represent the things about which 

they produce their narratives in a way that lacks similitude (377e). 

5 Other times there is similitude, but since they are imitators of various 

things, they produce correspondingly various imitations, as one would 
expect."? 

When they imitate things that concern gods or heroes, they are thus 
unaware of the fact that they imitate in a way that lacks similitude. They 
attempt to say something about them through impassioned language 
and even contrary to nature or contrary to divine law, whether within 


"8 Cf. in Tim. I 90.256 where Callimachus and Douris are identified as the people who 
make this criticism of Plato’s discernment. 

‘9 TItis harder to place this criticism directly in Plato’s text. Perhaps Proclus has in mind 
the abbreviated criticism of poetic depictions of human affairs at Rep. 392b. Variety 
(poikilia) has a close connection with appearance in Proclus. At this point in the Republic 
Socrates criticizes the poets for depicting unjust men who appear happy. (They cannot, 
of course, be happy — at least given the argument of the dialogue.) Otherwise Plato’s 
criticism of variety seems to relate not to the content of poetic works, but to young 
people playing a variety of roles. 
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10 the fictions (plasma) of myth or outside of the myths.*° On the one hand, 10 
they assimilate heroic things to human traits and verbally drag them 
down into the same passions like greed, illiberality, pretentiousness, and 
licentiousness. (These things are entirely unworthy of heroes whom we 
take to be children of the gods.) On the other hand, in the case of the 
gods, they use indecent language as a screen’ for the truth about them — 15 
these being matters about which it is not easy for the audience in general 
and for young people in particular to become competent readers (krités). 
Both these things manifest imitation that lacks semblance. One of 
them obviously does not conform to that which it imitates, while the 
other does not obviously conform due to the appearance of absurdity 
corresponding to the screen of myth-making.** It is necessary for the 20 
one who imitates to choose concepts that are appropriate to the things, 
given that they are intended as icons of those things, and he must select 
language that is fitting for those conceptions. It is for this reason that 
that he [Plato] was long in the habit of saying about the poetry of divine 
myths that it lies beautifully’ — calling that lie beautiful which hides the 25 
truth through beautiful language. However, on the subject of the 


*° ‘The types of failures to produce a proper likeness of the heroes which Proclus imagines 
here are apparently the sorts of qualities for which Euripides was (in)famous, in 
particular bringing heroes down to the human level. The phrase cite év puéeov 
TAdopaol elite aveu pov ‘whether within the fictions of myths or outside of myths’ 
is initially puzzling: how could a representation of any of the traditional heroes be 
‘outside of myth’? Proclus appears to have in mind the licence which poets might take 
in inventing new versions of myth. In such innovating versions, the offensive repre- 
sentations might lack even the sanction of mythic tradition, and in that sense be 
‘outside the myths’ (or more literally ‘without the myths’). 

The notion of a ‘screen’ (tapattétacua) is a central one for Proclus, on which see also 
the introduction to Essay 5 (p. 120): the myth as screen covers the divine reality to 
which it alludes, requiring allegorical interpretation to reach the true meaning. 


T&v pév adTobev OUK EpappoldvTay, ois LILOUVTa, Tv SE OUK AUTOBEV EpapyoldovToy Sie Thy 


21 


22 


KOT& TO TPSSYXNNA Tis UUBoTrOIias gaivopyévnv atoTtiav. The false depiction of heroes as 
greedy (for instance) is an example where the fiction obviously does not conform to its 
subject matter. The depiction of (for instance) Hera seducing Zeus so that he loses 
attention to the matter at hand does conform to what it depicts, though only when the 
allegory is interpreted correctly. Both kinds of depiction make such poetry dangerous 
for the young. See the more extensive discussions of both kinds of representation in 
Homer in Essay 6. 

Kroll in the addendum to volume 2 and Festugiére add a negation here, citing Rep. 
377d9 and e7 where Socrates says that the lie that Hesiod tells about what Cronos did 
to Ouranos is ‘not a pretty one’. But this seems to ignore Proclus’ general theory of this 
part of the Republic. On his reading, these disturbing tales — allegorically interpreted of 
course — are capable of conveying deep theological truths to those who can read the 
signs. For this reason he probably takes Socrates’ claim that Hesiod does not lie 
beautifully to be ironic. Proclus’ attribution of this habitual saying to Plato is based 
on Proclus’ theory of allegory — not on what Socrates simply says in the Republic. 


23 
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imitations of things to do with the heroes, he did not say that it fails to ie 

45 beautifully, but rather that it simply /ies whenever it portrays those heroes 

to be like human beings. Thus, in the case where it should speak the 

truth, poetry lies due to the inappropriateness of the passions which the 

poets project upon the heroes. But in the case where it ought to lie, it 

5 does not manage to do that beautifully due to the inappropriateness of 
the language it employs in the divine myths that refer to the gods. 

As he clearly says in the Timaeus (19d5-e2), the explanation for 
these things is that the race of imitators is particularly capable of 
imitating those things that they were raised with. That which lies 

10 outside each person’s upbringing is something that becomes hard for 
him to imitate in actions and harder still in words.’* Thus [the poets] 
are not able to give their heroes deeds that are fitting for them and 
through these deeds imitate the things that belong to their way of life, 
doing some things bravely and others with self-control. Nor are they 
able to give them speech that they might actually utter — whether it be 

15 for someone engaged in war or peace or addressed to gods or to 
humans. Rather, they give them such language as the many use 
when they blaspheme the gods and speak boldly or when they flatter 
or insult other people. 

They go wrong for the same reason when it comes to the gods. On the 
basis of understanding the language that they [sc. the poets] are accus- 
tomed to and the things with which they were raised, they suppose such 

20 things to contribute towards concealing the gods — thefts, rapes, mis- 
takes, adulteries, wars and plots that involve the gods — while they 
entirely neglect to apply to the things about which they speak those 
very words that belong to people who were brought up properly and 
which are repeated constantly, high and low, in well-functioning poli- 

25 ties, such as right, justice, law, simplicity, respect and all such things. 
These are part of the shared upbringing of people who have been 
properly turned into citizens. In any event, it is unbearable for them 
to have things that are shameful and illicit uttered, for they do not hold it 
fitting to defile the tongue by saying these words, since the tongue is an 

46 instrument for celebrating the gods and for conversing with good 
people. Thus, since the imitation that lacks semblance is double, his 
rebuke against the poets is offered in these terms: what they do is similar 
either to the case where someone intends to represent Achilles in 

5 a picture but [mistakenly] depicts Thersites or else it is similar to the 
case where he represents Achilles but does not preserve his courageous 
way of life — [the opposite of] what he called in the Laws (II 668d) 
[depicting] well and with correctness. 


*4 A nice reversal of the usual order of things in which actions are harder than words. 
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He reproached the poetic imitation that involves likeness*> in 
another manner due to the lifelike similitude of various kinds of 
moral characters, since we find imitations of cowards, those lacking 10 
in self-control, or in intellect that are as lively as those of the brave, the 
self-controlled, and wise. This variety is unsuited in every way to 
education, since education strives to imprint the characters of those 
who are educated solely with goods in both word and deed. The human 
soul naturally delights in imitations.”° This is why we are all fond of 15 
stories (philomythos) and why if, when we are young, should we become 
habituated to living with a great diversity in our imitations, we then 
become assimilated to them due to our devotion. We become people 
such as them, and diverse character results from our enjoyment of 
variety since we are moulded by diverse imitations. Once again, the 20 
explanation for why poetry tends to produce varied kinds of character 
rather than simplicity of character is the same as that which we earlier 
said had been written in the Timaeus: the race of imitators finds it easier 
to imitate the things with which they were brought up. Since the poets 
were brought up with all manner of people with varied characters, they 25 
dislike imitation of those who are simple and straightforward in their 
character. They produce poems that are like those varied characters 
and which are capable of making other people who take them seriously 
like that too. Therefore we shall find too that those among our con- 
temporaries who are particularly keen on these matters possess char- 
acter that is particularly varied. There is, in any event, the argument 
that in all cases wonder assimilates one to the object of wonder and 47 
every experience of pleasure unites one to the thing that pleases. 
Accordingly, the laws and customs dealing with the education of 
young people must monitor such poetry since, because it is pleasant 
for youth, it is not at all conducive towards virtue. Indeed, the greater 5 
the pleasure, the more harmful it is. One ought to select the Muse that 
is, on the one hand, the most austere, and on the other the one that 
leads directly to virtue. We do not regard as a wonder the medical art 
that pleasures, but rather the one that heals. The education of souls is a 
medical art which corrects the irregularities and discord of the passions 10 
in souls.*”? Consequently, it is necessary for this form of medicine to be 
selected, as well as poems and activities generally, that contribute 
towards the elevation of the young — not the things that delight but 
harm youth, but the things that produce order, even if they should 
prove to be less pleasing. 


*> Reading duoiav for the MS’s dvopoiav. Cf. 47.16 above. Either Proclus has slipped or 
the copyist has. Festugiére also finds évoyoiav surprising but does not emend. 
© Cf. Aristotle, Poetics 1448b6. *7 Cf. Tim. 438, ff. 
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15 Let us say by way of summary that there are two explanations for why 
poetry may be inadmissible in correct education. It may be inadmissible 
in what it truthfully imitates (i.e. things to do with human beings) [on 
account of] the variety involved in the imitation. Alternatively, it may be 
inadmissible in those things which it imitates falsely [on account of] the 
unbefitting nature of the imitation. The latter is twofold: it is either 
unbefitting in the language alone or it is unbefitting to the facts, as we 
have shown. 

20 Now, since we have generally assumed that poetry is sacred to the 
Muses and that its origin for humans came about by virtue of their 
inspiration (epipnoia), it was surely entirely appropriate that he 
[Socrates] did not think it necessary to send it away dishonoured when 
he exiled it from his city for the reasons just mentioned.”* Rather [he 

25 treated it] as sacred to the Muses and afforded it honours similar to 
those honours given to statues, viz. incense and a crown (Rep. 398a). For 
let us not think the following — that, even if it should not turn out to be 
appropriate for the best city, he will reckon that this sort of poetry fails 
to harmonise with every way of life and is harmful for all. Rather, he will 

48 reckon that there are some people who would be benefitted even from 

the words of this [poetry]. In any event, as he himself says, even the 

poetry that has represented divine matters falsely has a place in the 
intermediate mysteries,*? wherein things that have been uttered in 

a symbolic manner appear to be fitting for the totality of the worship 

of the gods. The recitation of these [words] contributes towards the 

universal hieratic art, since the very life?° of the listeners has been 
established among the gods and can now safely hear such words — 
words through which the lowest classes of pneumatic beings are invited 


mn 


*8 Having summed up the first part of the first of his ten problems (why is poetry exiled 
from the ideal city?), Proclus now turns to the second part of this question (why was it 
nonetheless honoured with incense and crowns?). Though this second part of the 
question figures in Proclus’ original statement of ten problems (42.6-8), it was not 
repeated when he took up the first of the ten (43.26). 

*9 Where does Plato say anything like this? One possibility is Rep. 378a where Socrates 

suggests that if the stories that misrepresent the gods must be heard, it should only be as 

part of a secret ceremony for a select audience that demands, not the sacrifice of a mere 
pig, but some great beast that is hard to procure in order that they should seldom be 
heard. If this is correct, then there is perhaps a reason to accept Kroll’s emendation of év 
uéools iepois to év ueyiotols iepois. Against this, however, we have one other occurrence of 

‘intermediate sacred rites’ in Proclus — at in Remp. I 253.29, where it seems to refer to 

celebrations associated with Athena. Both passages are difficult to fathom. 

auTis Tis Cots THv akoudvtav EvidpuPEions Tois Beois Kal aopaAds HSN Tv TolovUTHV 

&kouowons Adyov. The phrasing is odd, since it is the life (26é) that is the audience of 

the words. Festugiére seems to take ‘the very life’ to be equivalent to soul in this context 

(‘me méme des auditeurs a été au préalable solidement établie chez les dieux’) though 

Proclus is in the habit of using 26é to talk about the way of life that a soul follows. 
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in.3* When these beings have worked their magic by virtue of these 
symbols, they provide for the divine inspiration to proceed unhindered 
from those [higher beings] into us as if they [the pneumatic beings?] had 10 
been satiated with the words and the things in which they delight. 
Thus we might also find that the imitation of a variety of kinds of 
moral character would be a beneficial thing to some people for whom 
the absence of variety is more harmful than variety. It is surely for this 
reason that it is useful for every tyrannical constitution, since it does not 
allow for the one person to take pleasure in the worst form of life alone, 15 
but rather introduces the elevation that results from the imitation of all 
kinds of ethical characters, including at the same time both better and 
worse pursuits.*” It would seem that just as this variety [in the range of 
the kinds of character depicted] is harmful for the form of constitution 
that is kingly and divine, so too, for the one that is lowest and tyrannical, 
it is beneficial. Simplicity, then, is twofold — either better or worse than 20 
variety. One thing, by taking on variety, would be harmed and become 
worse [than it was] insofar as it has been infected with what is worse. But 
the other one would be benefitted and become better [than it was] 
insofar as it has the benefit of what is better. 
Therefore, even if poetry is beneficial to some other constitutions, for 25 
the constitution that ranks first it is to be exiled since it fails to harmo- 
nise with it, though it is still to be honoured as an image (aga/ma) of the 


3" Reading éréyeton for éravéyetot with Kroll, Festugiére and Lamberton in line 7: 87 dv 
éTavayeTar Kal T& TeAeuTOIA Tdv TveuUaTov, Kal HéAfavta Tois To1oioSe oupPdAots 
a&Kka@AUTOV Trpogevel Trap’ éxetveov eis TUss Tpoiéval Thy Oelav étitvoiav, oiov 
a&troTAnobévTey ois Xaipouol dvdpaoww Kai tedyyuaoww. Festugiére and Lamberton take 
the subject of the neuter participle #éAgavta to be the (masculine) /ogoi or words. That is 
certainly not impossible, though there are other neuters in closer proximity. We prefer 
to take it with té teAcuTOia Tey TveuLatov. This choice too has costs. The problems are: 
(1) taking éxeiveov to refer back to the divinities a few lines earlier, (2) the shift of the 
lower entities back into the genitive just after. If this is right, then it recommends the 
idea that the lowest and most irrational kinds of daemones accept the performance of 
ancient verses (such as those of Homer) as a kind of ritual sacrifice. (Even if the content 
of the poetry is, of course, inappropriate for the Kallipolis.) These daemones make us 
receptive to the divine inspiration from on high. This inspiration does not flow to us 
through the words themselves (since these are not, in fact, fitting to the gods). Rather, 
in the image of the magnetised rings from the Jon, the poetry induces the lowest link in 
the chain to connect us to the divine inspiration that flows from on high. The (irrational 
and mistaken) poetry is not what’s playing inside the theatre. It is rather the ticket that 
the daemon-on-the-door requires to let you in to a show that is always going on. 

3? Festugiére reminds us of Rep. VIII 568b where the tragic poets are said to offer hymns 
to tyranny and to lead people towards democracy and tyranny. Perhaps Proclus’ 
defence of poetry here is to show that by Plato’s own reasoning, there are states 
where the imitation of varied characters would be more wholesome than holding the 
mirror up to the uniformly debased and diseased moral characters of the inhabitants. 
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Muses. Now although we say that every craft (techné) is sacred to some 
divinity, it does not follow from this that we will be willing for our 
49 guardians to be technically skilled, since they have only one business to 
pursue — the preservation of the city. Thus he plausibly sent the crafts 
down to the lower city, and poetry he sent to another city altogether. 
Some crafts have an instrumental role for the person who practises 
5 politics and for the rulers, insofar as these crafts are ranked below 
them and do not dispute [their subordination to the statesman’s author- 
ity, but rather] stick to their own rank in relation to the preservers of the 
city. Poetry on the other hand, since it is full of arrogance and exults in 
[its claim] to educate, is not to be included among the arts, lest we 
10 inadvertently erect obstacles for the rulers from the lower city and 
nurture endeavours that are maximally opposed to the guardian’s pro- 

ject. So in this way we shall respond to the first of the problems. 


<SECOND QUESTION: 49.13-51.25> 


So to the second [problem]: this was [the claim that] it is absurd to 
banish tragedy, if indeed it is possible through these [genres of poetry] 
15 to satisfy the passions in a manner that is well-balanced (emmetrés) 
and, having satisfied them, to have conditions beneficial for education 
since the affliction of the passions has been treated. This [problem], 
which provided Aristotle with considerable grounds for objection and 
provided the proponents of these [genres] of poetry with a pretext for 
their arguments against Plato, is one we will resolve in the following 
20 manner, following on what has already been said. 

Since, on the one hand, every imitation of diversity in moral character 
enters into the thought of the audience easily due to its imitative 
[nature], and on the other hand, due to its diversity it becomes harmful 
to them (since the person who is devoted to imitations necessarily comes 

25 to be such as the objects of imitation are), [such imitation of diversity in 
moral character] is utterly alien to young people’s progress (agégé) 
towards virtue. After all, virtue is simple and most closely resembles 
god himself, for whom we say the One is most fitting.?? It is necessary 
for the person who most closely resembles this sort of thing to flee from 
33° GmrAot yap f dpeTt Kal alt TH OeG udAloTa TpoEoIKds, & Papen SiapepdvTws TPOCT|KEL 

16 év. The translation is not capable of capturing the alliteration 1 6 pdAiota 

TPoGEOIKOs. . . Siapepdvtes TpootKelv TO Ev. We should remember that the goal of living 

for the Platonists is likeness or assimilation to god and that this is achieved through the 
acquisition of successively higher gradations of the virtues. Given the identity of the 
highest manifestation of divinity with the One or source of all unity, the acquisition of 
virtue involves a corresponding ‘simplicity’ that is incompatible with diversity or 
plurality in character (porkilia). This is not entirely far-fetched: as a minimum, the 
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the way of life that is opposed to simplicity. As a consequence, it will be 
necessary for him to be pure of all diversity of character.** If this is so, 30 
then it is also necessary for one who is young, and being young and 
easily moulded due to his youth, to keep as far as possible from all 


pursuits that drag one down into this [diversity]. It is thus clear that 50 
since comedy and tragedy imitate every kind of character and fall upon 
their audience in conjunction with pleasure, we must beware of them, 5 


lest their allure draw those who are easily led into a similar condition 
(sympatheia), filling the lifestyle of the young with the evils that result 
from imitation. Instead of an expiation that relates to moderation of the 
passions>> there is implanted in their souls a condition (exis) that is 
injurious and hard to remove; a condition that obscures its unity?° and 
simplicity, the opposites of these things having been impressed [upon 10 
the soul] from its fondness for the various objects of imitation. 

These [genres of] poetry in particular reach out?’ to that [aspect] of 
the soul that is most exposed to the passions. One [comedy] arouses the 
love of pleasure and leads to absurd laughter, while the other [tragedy] 


virtuous person feels no temptation to do what he ought not and so experiences no 
internal dissension or diversity of conflicting motivations. 
34+ The references to flight (pheugein) and purification (kathareuein) seem calculated to 
bring to the minds of his audience the famous passage at Tht. 176br and the idea from 
the Phaedo that philosophy is a purification. 
35. Festugiére claims that &pdciwors here does not bear the same sense that it bears in 42.12 
where he takes it to be best understood to refer to a purgation. It is not clear this is 
correct. The mpds ta 1&6n LETPias Apooimoees seems to be much the same as the 
apooiwow Tdyv Tabédy at 42.12 since here the passions are understood as things ‘which 
it is not possible to shut out entirely nor to indulge in safely and which doubtless 
demand exercise at the right time’. That is to say, the previous passage works with an 
Aristotelian conception of the passions as inevitable and appropriate (albeit under the 
right circumstances, to the right degree, with the right person, etc.). Proclus can reject 
either of two aspects of the Peripatetic ideal. First, he can and does reject metriopatheia 
as an (ultimate) goal. We can, in fact, do better than that, though metriopatheia is 
certainly a first step towards apatheia. Second, he can and does reject the idea that 
tragedy and comedy can play a role as a useful training ground for the emotions. His 
own counter-proposal for the nature of emotional therapy (50.24-6) is so compressed 
as to be very unclear, but it is clear that he thinks of it as an alternative to the use of 
tragedy and comedy. 
TO Ev Kai TO GtrAot apavioacav. While there is such a thing as 16 év tis wuyiis (cf. in 
Parm. 1071.26) it seems unlikely that any such thing is at issue in this passage. It would 
be possible, perhaps, to obscure the One of the soul - though not to destroy it. It seems 
more likely, however, that koi here is epexegetical and that Proclus has in mind the idea 
that the consumption of tragedy can lead to psychic disunity in which we enjoy (for 
instance) lamentation in the face of terrible circumstances but, at the same time, would 
not want ourselves to respond in this way were such circumstances to befall us (cf. Rep. 
X 605¢, ff). 


37 For écroteivovtai in this sense, cf. in Tim. I 43.18-19 Catv Exouow Evudov Kai Tpds TO 


36 


uEPIKOV GTroTEivovTal TOU GAoU aTrooTaVTES. 
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15 trains one in the love of pain and drags one down into ignoble lamenta- 
tions. Each, however, nurtures the emotional aspect of us and would do 
so to a greater extent the more they achieve their function. Thus we too 
say that the statesman must devise some emetics (aperasis) for these 
passions, but not with the consequence that our attraction to them is 

20 intensified, but in a way opposed to this so that they are restrained and 
their motions are checked in a manner that is harmonious (emmelés). 
Thus, these genres of poetry which are, in addition to their variety 
(poikilia), immoderate (ametros) in their stimulation of the passions, are 
far from useful for the expiation [of the passions].3* For expiations do 

25 not consist in excess, but rather in activities that are condensed?? and 
have little similarity with the things for which they are expiations. 
If there is no need for us to have the people who are educated turn out 
to be lovers of lamentations or lovers of laughter, then there would be 
no need for them to associate with imitations that serve to multiply both 
these feelings. 

51 These, then, are two things that made Plato decline entry for tragedy 

and comedy into the correct constitution as things worthy of serious 

concern for young people. One thing is the variety (pokilia) of the 
imitations in these [poetic genres], as has been said. The other is their 
capacity to set in motion in an immoderate manner the passions, which 
he wishes to reduce as far as possible. Third, in addition to these, is 
the tolerance for tasteless errors in judgement (plémmeleia) about the 
heroic and divine genera that run through them all. To be sure, none of 
them abstain from words that strain the bounds of piety, blaspheming 

10 the gods, and uttering about heroes speeches that are unworthy of 
heroes — things which, if our young people were to put faith in them, 
would develop into a gigantic way of life and atheist fantasies. If such 
a way of life is taken to an extreme, the entire chorus of virtue will depart 
since it will not wish to dwell in a lifestyle that is atheist and casts off the 
higher beings.*° On the other hand, if the youth do zot put faith in them, 

15 then even if the poems possess something worthwhile, they will not 


uw 


38 No English translation captures the musico-metrical opposition of emmelés and 
ametros. 

39 éy ouveoTaApévais évepyeiats. Proclus tends to use this vocabulary in relation to principles 

that are more proximate to the One and, as a consequence, condensed in their number 

but more powerful than the greater plurality of things that are subordinate to them. Cf. 

in Tim. II 102.28 and ET 177.8. 

4° The departure of ‘the chorus of virtue’ is an instance of a motif beginning in Hesiod, 
who prophesies in the Works and Days that Aidés and Nemesis will leave the earth as the 
race of iron comes to its violent end (197-200). This was much imitated: in Aratus’ 
Phaenomena, for instance, Diké similarly leaves the earth, though earlier in the Hesiodic 
succession of races, during the time of the race of bronze. 
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deem them trustworthy, due to lack of trust in them when it comes to 
larger matters. After all, we are all naturally such that, for those whom 
we would not trust when it comes to matters that are particularly worthy 
of serious consideration, neither do we give them our attention on 
matters of lesser importance. So it turns out that these [poetic genres] 
are either necessarily superfluous for those who are to be educated or 
else harmful to them. 

Foreseeing these things Plato does not give a chorus to the creators of 20 
poetry of this kind,*" nor does he entrust the hearing of them to those 
who are young. This he does, as has been said, for the sake of safe- 
guarding against three things: worthless (ponéros) opinions, immoderate 
passions, and variety (poikilia) among all the lifestyles. The first of these 
is an evil for the part of us that knows, the second for the part that 25 
desires, and the third is an evil for the whole soul. 


<THIRD QUESTION: 51.26-54.2> 


Now that these matters have been subjected to thorough scrutiny, let us 
hasten to the following, which we set out above as something related to 
what came before. How can he be in accord with himself when in the 
Symposium he compels acceptance of the claim that it belongs to the 
same art to make comedy and tragedy, and yet in the Republic they are 
not even near one another, since he says that they do not result from the 52 
same disposition (exis), due to the fact that our nature has been natu- 
rally fragmented into a different one for a different purpose,*’ so that in 
the case of tragedy alone not everyone is similarly disposed towards all 
the parts of this kind of poetry, but rather some get some parts of it right 5 
and others other parts. And the same goes for comedy. 

Now, that the human soul has gone from universal activity to [activ- 
ity] that is most particularised due to its departure from Life and its 
descent to the final stage is a truth for all to see. For that former [Life or 10 
soul] made the one that is cosmic, looking to what is whole (to holon) and 
arranging the universe (¢o pam) in cooperation with the gods, scarcely 
attending to Becoming - [a realm] where of course the Leader here 
below scarcely attends to the Earth since he is accustomed to look to the 
whole.*3 The descent into this form came about when it [sc. the soul] 


+ The city used to ‘give a chorus’ to three playwrights to perform their tragedies 
each year in the City Dionysia. This provision of a chorus for the harmful entertain- 
ment of tragedy is here juxtaposed against the departure of the ‘chorus of virtue’ just 
mentioned. 

* Compare Proclus’ 816 To thy evo Aydv GAANV TPds GAAO TrEPUKEVaI KATOKEKEPHOTIONEVT 

with Rep. 395b3-4 aivetai ol Eis OMIKPOTEPa KATAKEKEPUATIO#al 1 TOU avOpaTTOU PUOIS. 

#3 Kroll and Festugiére plausibly identify 6 évtati#a xopugaios with the Sun. 
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15 was led from that which is more general and universal into what is more 
partial or particular — when, from the cosmic logos in accordance with 
which it lived earlier, it chose only that of the mortal living being. And 
then from this, the soul proposed for itself something else even more 
particular — that which is human — instead of the universal providence 

20 for all of mortal life taken as one. And then from this, the soul defines its 
own life in terms of some specific human life, that of a philosopher, and 
abandons the common logos of that which is human. From this, it next 
enters into life in a particular region and a specific city, and then some 
particular family, thus of course becoming partial instead of holistic. 
From its descent into this state, it remains for the soul to take on in 

25 addition other dispositions, some of which come from proximate causes 
such as fathers or seeds, while others come from its surroundings and 
the distinctive nature found in these surrounds. Yet other dispositions 
result from the circumstances of the way of life appropriate to the places 
in which the soul has been stationed when it has fallen to its lowest 

53 point. The fragmentation of the soul’s nature has restricted its capacity 

for the various crafts, knowledges and pursuits. Different souls are 

suited by nature to different activities, and not even towards these 
activities as a whole, since it has divided by means of its own powers 
the ways of life that are concerned with them. This thing that I’ve just 
stated is truest of all and so it is due to this fact this some are able to 
produce comedy, while others produce tragedy and for them it is not 
comedy as a whole, nor similarly everything to do with tragedy [that 
they produce, but rather some part of it]. 

Nonetheless, there are two things that those who produce these two 

10 forms of poetry need: both understanding (gnésis) and life-experience 
(z6é).4° They need the first so as to have the craft for how each of the two 


mn 


+4 ‘The superlative ‘truest’, as Lamberton notes, means ‘at the highest level of generality’. 
By tracing specialisation in technai back to a fundamental point of Neoplatonic meta- 
physics (the fragmentation of the soul in taking on a specific incarnation) Proclus feels 
himself able to (1) give an ultimate explanation of such narrowing of faculties and 
specialisation, (2) reconcile the apparently contradictory accounts in Plato. As so often 
in late-antique Platonism, the tasks of explaining Plato and of explaining reality are 
inextricable. 

4 At Poetics 1448b24-27 Aristotle, following his arguments concerning the naturalness of 
mimésis to human beings, proposes that writers’ individual characters (1& oixeia 78n, 
1448b24) inclined them to imitate different types of actions. Proclus combines this 
Aristotelian idea with a Neoplatonic account of the soul’s descent into specificity. 

4° Tris certainly not obvious from Proclus’ choice of words exactly what he has in mind 
here. Festugiére translates ‘similitude de vie’ on the basis of what he takes to be an 
explication at 53.23. We think that (as often) it is wise to consider Platonic texts that are 
likely to be in the back of Proclus’ mind when he writes. We think that 26é here should 
be interpreted in light of Tim. 19d6-e1 (1o uipntixdy 2Ovos, ois av évtpagi, Tatta 
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is to be handled — from what parts it is composed, how they must be 
arranged, the sort of dramatic characters that are needed — which are of 
course just the things that who customarily write about these matters 
address. The life-experience, on the other hand, they need in order to 
supply the sort of imitation of moral habits which corresponds to the 
given deeds and characters, so that they do not become imitators who 15 
lack a resemblance with the subject matter proposed by them [for 
imitation].*” [This being so] it is possible there is a single technical 
understanding for both [tragedy and comedy], which is what Socrates 
says in the Symposium (for he does not say that same person is able to 
imitate [in both tragedy and comedy] but is able to know how to make 
comedy and tragedy). However, that does not extend to a necessity that 20 
there be one type of imitation for both genres, insofar as that imitation 
relies on suitability of character.** This is just what Socrates says in the 
Republic (395a-b): that it is impossible for the same person to imitate in 
both the comic and the tragic manner. After all, imitation especially 
concerns the formation of character and the same character is not 


suitable for both tragedy and comedy, since the former involves fond- 25 
ness for mourning, while the latter involves a fondness for the 
ridiculous. 


Asa result Socrates plausibly distinguished technical matters from the 
matters of character. He says at one point that the same person can 
know both [genres] but at another point that it is not possible for the 
same person to be an imitator in both. Both technical skill and character 
are needed for these genres, and while the former [sc. technical skill] is 
common to both, the latter [sc. character] necessarily differs. 54 
So much, then, for this [problem]. 


<FOURTH QUESTION: 54.3-56.19> 


What then shall we say about the fourth [problem]? How is it that 
Socrates denies that he knows the differences among the musical 
modes and yet says these things while, on the subject of rhythms, he 5 
says that he has heard something from Damon, and [why does he] refer 


ulutoeTal Pa&oTa Kai &piota). The poet needs the right kind of life experience to write 

a particular kind of character convincingly. 

Kal ut) dvopoion yéveovTar punta Tdv TpotesévTov avtois. Lamberton’s treatment of the 

passive participle seems not to catch adequately the sense of the aorist. We think it is 

not merely ‘what is before them’ but rather ‘what was (originally) proposed by them’ as 

the thing to be imitated. 

4 Thus while any playwright will understand the rules of composition in general, each 
will not have a feel for the imitation of particular character types. This depends upon 
his having the 26é or life experience to bring that kind of character to life. 


47 
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the knowledge about them to Glaucon, saying ‘You are musical’ 
(398e1)? 

Let us then say with respect to this enquiry that it pertains to the 
statesman to say something about modes and about rhythms, but not [to 

10 speak] in the manner of a musician. It is necessary to the role of one of 
them to define the form of the modes that contribute towards the 
correct educational path for young people, while the other must be 
precise about all the differences among the modes — which stimulate 
the part of the soul which is fond of sad things, which ones release the 
part that has a love of pleasure, and which moderate the motions of both 

15 [these tendencies]. After all, it is necessary for a person, if he is indeed 
genuinely musical, to have investigated which [modes] are beneficial for 
which political constitutions. It is for this reason that they speak rightly 
when they say that it is thus necessary that the statesman must not be 
unmusical nor the musician withdrawn from public affairs. In the for- 
mer case, where the statesman is unmusical, he will not even know 
a particular mode contributes towards education due to his ignorance 

20 of music. In the latter case, where the musician is withdrawn from public 
affairs, he will welcome every [musical mode] indiscriminately, whether 
they contribute to a lack of culture or to education. But in fact music 
professes to render the soul sympathetic to things that are beautiful and 
averse to what is ugly. 

25 In this case, by virtue of sticking to what is fitting for the statesman 
qua creator (démiourgos) of a political order, Socrates leaves the distinc- 
tion of the musical modes to others, while he himself merely outlines the 
contribution of a mode towards education.*? Analogously, it falls to the 
person who is truly a statesman to define the objective for the general — 
i.e. with whom one must go to war on the ground that they have 

55 undertaken to commit injustice — but the various ways of conducting 

the war and specific decisions he leaves to the general insofar as he is the 

person who knows where, how and through what means one ought to 
conduct war. So too, the statesman will command the doctor to heal 
those who should be healed*° — not merely making their death a long 
one>' — but the manner of healing he will hand over to the doctor to 
decide whether it is possible to do this by diet, drugs or by surgery. 
Similarly, he will advise the orator to orate and to persuade on the 


wm 


4° The parallel between the statesman and the cosmic Demiurge is a familiar one in 
Neoplatonic political theory. Here, just as the Demiurge of the Timaeus leaves to the 
younger gods the detailed work of fabricating the mortal beings (41a, ff.), so too 
Socrates as statesman leaves the details of the musical modes to others. 

°° Cf. Rep. 407er. In the Kallipolis, the sick person whose life is no longer beneficial to 
him or to the city will not be treated. 

> Echoing Plato’s description of Herodicus at 406bq. 
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grounds that the same things are just and expedient, but he will leave it 
to the orator to distinguish and to perceive the kinds of speeches which 
he will use so that he will be able to persuade and the varieties contained 10 
in those types, [to see] whether it is necessary to persuade those listening 
by stately speeches or by representation of character or by speeches 
possessing great intensity,>* for he will win over each audience through 
appropriate means. 

Surely, then, it is like this too in the case of the musical modes. 
The statesman will go as far as setting up guidelines for choosing 15 
among them, but the detailed work that involves the differences 
among them he will leave to the musician. It is for these reasons, there- 
fore, that Socrates says that he does not know the modes — neither which 
ones go with funerals nor which with parties — but only goes so far as to 
stipulate that the educator must look to whatever mode would render 20 
the student orderly (tetagmenos) in every action, every situation, and in 
all his passions, so that in situations of violence or constraint, the 
student is rendered manly and does not slacken the mainspring of his life 
force.>? On the other hand, in situations where things are going 
smoothly and he can do as he likes, he is self-controlled and does not 
lose control** due to the present favourable circumstances. After all, it is 25 
normal for the soul to be humbled when there is a confluence of things 
that are unwanted and for it to be filled with conceit when it enjoys 
a confluence of things that it does want.*> 

If, whilst denying that he knows the musical modes because of what is 
fitting for the statesman, he nonetheless says something about rhythms, 
this is undoubtedly the fault of Glaucon’s ignorance (400a). While he 
[Glaucon] said he knew the modes and the forms that they come in, he 56 
said he was ignorant of the rhythms and whether some of them were 
suitable for education. Thus, in order that their potential for this might 
be demonstrated and in order that the account of music in general and 5 
its contribution towards education might not be left incomplete by him, 
it was appropriate for Socrates to speak briefly on the subject of 
rhythms — establishing how there is something educational in them 


5? In his description of the orator’s process in the formation of speeches Proclus casually 
demonstrates his own familiarity with the terminology and practice of rhetoric. 
On Proclus’ early excellence in rhetoric see Marinus, Proclus 8. 

55-23 ut xaAdvta Tov tovov THs Cwfis, which Festugiére renders elegantly as ‘ne rela- 

chant pas la tension de l’élan vital’ and Lamberton similarly as ‘not relaxing his vital 

intensity’. Compare the tenor of the virtuous soul in Stoicism. 

54 uty éxpeAt yryvoyevov — the Greek has connotations of musical discord that relate to the 
influence of proper education through the right musical modes. We cannot find any 
easy way to capture this in the English translation. 

°> There are strong verbal echoes of Rep. 399a throughout this paragraph. 
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that leads to virtue. Then immediately, preserving his role as statesman 

10 and not wanting to change to being a musical expert, he refers the the- 
oretical consideration of the rhythms to Damon and draws one conclu- 
sion from all this (400d): that the educator must aim at eloquence 
(ewlogia), proper harmony and proper rhythm, and evidently he must 
look to the entire soul in respect of these. After all, it is through 
eloquence that reason (/ogos) in us is perfected, while what is irrational 
in us is made orderly due to proper harmony and rhythm. The former 

15 finds an origin in the powers themselves (for they are harmonised prior 
to the activities), while the latter is harmonised solely in its activities, for 
the movements [of the irrational part of the soul] are ordered through 
rhythms on the ground that rhythm is the type of order appropriate to 
them insofar as they are measured by time and the ‘before’ and ‘after’ are 
present in them.5° 


<FIFTH QUESTION: 56.20-60.13> 


20 Enough on these matters. Let us turn to the following. According to 
him [Plato], what must one know about mousiké and poetry? How are 
they related to one another? How many categories of mousiké are there? 
It would seem that at some points he attaches mousiké to poetry — for 

25 instance, when he says the poet ‘sits on the tripod of the Muse’ (Laws 
4.719c) or when he says that the possession of the Muses takes hold 
upon a gentle and innocent soul, rouses it to Bacchic frenzy, and inspires 
it to songs and other poetry (Phdr. 245a). But at other points he seems to 
have placed them apart from one another, as is the case when he 
distinguishes the kinds of lives [in Phdr. 248d—e]. He takes the musical 

57 way of life and puts it in the first [rank] as he does with all those who are 
lovers of beauty, but puts the poetic way of life into the sixth rank, as he 
does with all those who are imitative. Thus, having seen that there are 

5 many forms of mousiké, he seems to put the entire poetic genus under 


5° Proclus’ point here seems to presuppose an understanding of the categories through 
which the Neoplatonists explain the nature of the soul: essence, power and activity. 
The rational soul is eternal — that is to say, timeless — in its essence. Further, its powers 
arise from its having been constituted as a harmony by the Demiurge. It is only the 
rational soul’s activities that are temporal and these will have a harmony that results 
from the harmonising of powers that are prior to its activities. The irrational soul, 
however, is, by Proclus’ reckoning, distinct from the kind of soul into which the 
Demiurge inserts the musical harmonies. Moreover, it is not eternal and wholly 
temporal. Hence it must be harmonised by means of rhythyms that are similarly 
essentially temporal. On the soul’s eternal essence and temporal activity in Proclus, 
see Steel (1978). On the harmonisation of the rational soul’s powers and its activities, 
see Baltzly (2009), 31-6. 
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mousiké, but all that is musical is not confined to poetry. It is worthwhile, 
therefore, for us to say what sousiké he would call poetic, once we have 
defined all the forms of mousiké. 

Therefore, we say that philosophy itself is the ‘greatest mzousiké’ (Phdo 
61a3-4), just as it is the most erotic, if you are willing to say that what is 
most erotic is that which has harmonised, not the lyre, but [has estab- 10 
lished] the soul itself in the best harmony*’ — a harmony through which 
it is able both to introduce order (kosmein) to all things human and to 
celebrate the divine matters perfectly, imitating the Leader of the Muses 
himself who, on the one hand, celebrates the Father with intellectual 
songs and, on the other, establishes continuity throughout the whole 
cosmos by means of insoluble bonds, ‘moving all things together’ as 15 
Socrates in fact says in the Cratylus (405c).>° It is for this reason that he 
would say that inspired mousiké belongs in the primary sense (prétés) 
with the philosopher (though the fact that the philosopher is divinely 
inspired is something that escapes most people) and to an even greater 
extent the goods of educative mousiké are his and he has in a simple 
manner (haplés) all the things that we look to when we deem mousiké to 20 
be a serious matter for anyone. This, of course, is the most advanced 
form of musician, who, as we have said, is identical with one who is truly 
a philosopher — someone for whom none of the goods of mousiké are 
lacking. 

He says that possession by the Muses is mousiké in another sense 
inasmuch as it stimulates and moves souls to inspired poetry, in relation 25 
to which he would say that whoever ‘arrives at the gates of poetry 
without the madness of the Muses is one who is an imperfect poet and 
that his poetry — that of a man in his senses — will be eclipsed by that of 
those who are mad’ (Phdr. 245a). In this case that which is musical and 58 
that which is poetic come to the same thing, with inspired mousiké 
perfecting the inspired poet. After all, he does not say that possession 
by the Muses inspires a person to anything other than becoming a poet — 
on the one hand, celebrating the great deeds of those who have gone 
before in hymns and, on the other, rousing those who come after to the 5 
pursuit of education through them. At this point he has shown what the 
function of poetry is and the extent to which it pertains to education, as 
well as showing that it is not the same as the function of the lawgiver, but 
that instead it is genuinely three removes from the truth since it educates 


57 Cf. Laches 188d for tuning the soul rather than the lyre. 

58 For Apollo as ‘Leader of the Muses’ and principle of cosmic and psychic harmonisa- 
tion, see in Tim. II 208.10, 294.31 and in Crat. 176.60 ff. The title Leader of the Muses 
(Mousagétés) is a popular one for Apollo, adopted by Plato for his own purposes. 
As Festugiére observes, Proclus adopts Plato’s ‘etymologie fantasiste’, interpreting 
Apollo as homopolon (‘moving all things together’). 
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those who are keen on the pursuits that aim at good things through 10 
encomia of those who previously aimed at good things.°? This mode of 
education was especially familiar to the ancients — through a certain kind 

of experience of those who had lived virtuously, leading others to virtue 

on the basis of imitating them. For instance, the person who, according 

to the poet, says the following makes this clear: 


15 So too we have heard the fame of men of old (Ul. 9.524) 
and 


Do you not see what fame the goodly Orestes won 
among all mankind (Od. 1.298-9) 


Such warriors have I never since seen, nor shall I see 
Mightiest were these (I/. 1.262, 267). 


Each of these teaches, but it teaches by example. The Lawgiver, 
however, does not teach in this manner, but he rather says who the 
25 genuinely good person is and how the student might come to be like 
this. His education works by means of universal paradigms, not parti- 

cular ones. 
He says that there is also a third form of mousiké which, unlike the 
previous one, is no longer inspired. Nonetheless, it leads upwards from 
59 perceptible harmonies to the imperceptible beauty of divine 
harmonies,®° for such a musician too is a lover of beauty just as the 
person who is erotic,’ even if the one is reminded of beauty through 
sight, while this musician is reminded of beauty through hearing. In any 
event, he counted this person in the first incarnation, along with the 
erotic person. He made those who have chosen a life that is upward 
leading (anagégos) and concerned with reversion (epistreptikos) from the 
things that are last to those that are first (and from whence the soul has 
descended here) three in number: the philosopher, the erotic person, 


ea 


°? Itseems that Proclus here tries to align the claim from Rep. 597¢ that the poet is at three 
removes from the truth with the description of inspired educative poetry from Phdr. 
245a. The poet is at three removes since he is looking to the fine deeds of men in the 
past who pursued the Good and composing encomia to them for the purpose of 
inspiring future generations to the pursuit of the Good. It seems that these people 
are each closer to the Good (or to truth) than the poet who seems to have them as 
intermediaries between himself and the Good. 

‘Imperceptible’, that is, to the physical senses. Plotinus similarly speaks of the depen- 
dence of sense-perceptible music on music in the intelligible at En. V 8.1. 

The context for these remarks is Phdr. 248d3-4 where the first descent of the soul into 
a body is as ‘a philosopher or lover of beauty or a person who is musical and erotic’ 
(piAocdqgou 7} PIAOKaAoU 7 LoUCIKOU Tivos Kal épwTiKot). 
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and the musician. The latter’s activities concern the beauty that is in 
harmonies and rhythms. From these, he ascends to the imperceptible 
harmonies and the rhythms that are never known through hearing, but 10 
are instead apparent to the reasoning of discursive thought. The erotic 
person’s activities concern all that is beautiful in sense perception since 
he is such as to be reminded of beauty simpliciter and not the beauty of 
any particular thing.®* The philosopher goes from all sensible forms to 
the vision of the intelligible things of which these sensibles are images, 
since he has undergone preparation and grasps the goal of both the 
musician and the erotic person in advance. After all, a particular beauti- 15 
ful thing is doubtlessly (pantés) beautiful, I suppose, and some particular 
form is doubtlessly a form. Now, the person who sees every form knows 
both: that which is beautiful simpliciter, a certain form, and also the 
individual beautiful thing. As a result, this sort of musician would be 20 
coordinate with the philosopher. 

Now he also says that there is another kind of mousiké in addition to 
these that educates students’ moral character through both harmonies 
and rhythms that lead to virtue. It discovers which harmonies and 
rhythms are able to educate the passions of souls and to shape them 
with the best character traits in every action and situation. [It also dis- 25 
covers] those harmonies and rhythms that are opposite to these that 
produce discord in the souls, tensioning or slackening them and leading 
into disharmony and absence of rhythm. One might say that this is an 
educative music that is subordinate to politics and coordinate with 
gymnastics. It is this [kind of music] that Socrates looks to in the 
Republic when he introduced guidelines (/ogoi) concerning musical 60 
modes and rhythms. Conversely, at the point at which he is searching 
for the sciences that have some sort of attraction®? towards the truth, he 
looks to the music which is prior to this, and does not see fit to embrace 
this sensible harmony, but rather that which leads us up towards uni- 
versal principles (Jogo), moving our intellect into the intelligibles away 5 
from the sensible.* 


® Cf. Proclus’ remarks on the ‘Aphrodisiac person’ in Essay 6: in Remp. 1 108.1-109.7. 

$3 2xoUoas TI Tpds TH GAGelav SAKdy; cf. Rep. 52 7.b.9 where we find éakdv...... Wuxiis TOS 

dANPerav as well as Rep. 521d3 and 524e1 where the attraction is towards Being. 

°4 Reading avaywyév for the manuscript’s avéysw — a conjecture by Wendland, recorded 
in Kroll’s critical apparatus and followed by Festugiére and Lamberton. 
The comparison is with the passage at Rep. 531a. When Socrates seeks sciences that 
will turn the soul from Becoming to Being, he rejects a music theory focused on audible 
sound in preference for a mathematical music theory. So too, it seems, the educative 
music described in this passage is higher than what we normally call music insofar as an 
understanding of this music is an understanding of its effects on the souls of the 
audience. 
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Since the [kinds of mousiké] are four in number according to him 

[Plato] it is already clear how poetry ought to be ranked below mousiké — 

either the inspired kind or the kind that is not — and from what kind it is 

10 to be distinguished, namely the kind that leads upward. The first way of 

life [in the Phaedrus] had this [kind of mzousiké] and he distinguished this 

[kind of mousiké] from poetry insofar as it [sc. poetry] is imitative, since 

this zzousiké does not wish to live in an imitative manner, but instead to 

snatch itself from imitations to the paradigms of the harmonies and 
rhythms down here.®5 


<SIXTH QUESTION: 60.14-63.15> 


15 But since these things have been defined, let us not neglect to define the 
questions which follow on from these: What modes does he select as the 
ones that the poet must embrace for the education of the young? And 
what rhythms does he compel the poet to emulate, since he is prevented 
from using all the modes or all the rhythms insofar as they give rise to an 

20 uncultured (amousos) variety in the character of those who are being 
educated? Even if it seems, for the reasons given earlier, that the judge- 
ment of these things properly belongs to others, we are left up in the air, 
thirsting to hear what it is that Socrates thinks, since he ranks highest 
among musicians — an assessment that I think he himself would agree 

25 with since, on the one hand, he says that philosophy is the highest [kind 
of] mzousiké (Phdo 61a) and, on the other, he himself has never neglected 
it throughout his life. These are things that this ironic man says earn- 
estly, even though he says before his last day that he knows nothing 
(Apol. 21d). So what are his thoughts on both modes and rhythm, the 

30 ones that are conducive to education? In which ones are the poets to be 

6x compelled to compose — those who are to sing to the young® and the 
only ones for whom he will provide a chorus, since he will not do so for 
those who imitate diversity of moral character? 


°5 While rhythms were said above to contain ‘the before and after’ this does not mean that 
they do not have atemporal paradigms. Cf. Plat. Theol. V 130.25 where the movement 
of the heavenly bodies are the rhythms that are ‘first and best’. These spatial and 
temporal movements imitate non-temporal orders of priority and posteriority that 
are present in their intelligible paradigms. 

We follow (as does Lamberton) Festugiére’s conjecture 6001 for éoa. The MS reading 
is, however, possible and would give a slightly different meaning. Rather than specify- 
ing that Socrates’ restrictions apply to the poets who will compose for the young, the 
MS reading would specify poems/songs which are directed to this audience. This too is 
possible, as Proclus is certainly willing to allow different requirements for poems 
directed not to the young but to those who are philosophically advanced and able to 
see past apparently unsuitable surface meanings to the meanings hidden behind them. 
This distinction will be vital for his defence of Homer in Essay 6. 
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Well, when it comes to the rhythms he heard about from Damon 
and whose account he accepted, it is clear that, among those that are 
composite rhythms, he accepts the enoplios,°” which is made up of 
an iamb, a dactyl and a pariambis. This creates a manly character 5 
and is preparatory for all actions that involve necessity and absence 
of choice.°* Among the simple rhythms, it is clear that he accepts the 
heroic dactyl about which he says he heard the account of Damon 
who ‘ordered’ the dactyl and the heroic,’ thereby indicating that he 10 
believes this rhythm to be such as to produce orderliness and even- 
ness and good things of this sort. As a result of both, he says, the 
soul is rendered simultaneously agile (ewkinétos) and quiescent (ére- 
muios). When both these are well mixed with one another, they truly 
implant education [in the soul]. After all, he also says in the 
Statesman (309b) that, when it comes to moral character, one should 15 
not choose only the one that is easily moved (eukinétos), since it is 
quick to change and restless; nor should one choose only that which 
is quiescent, since when it exists separated from the other it is idle 
and ineffective. However, the two rhythms together produce both 
[psychic qualities] in moderation when they are combined with one 
another. 

Now, when it comes to the modes, once those that produce lamenta- 20 
tion (thrénopoios) and those that are proper for parties — the one releasing 
the love of pleasure, the other intensifying the love of pain — have been 
thrown out, some people deem him to have accepted the remaining ones 
that Damon taught, the Phrygian and the Dorian, as educative. But they 
then go on to disagree among themselves, with some saying that the 25 
Phrygian is peaceful, while the Dorian is warlike according to him. 
Others say that it is the other way around: that the Phrygian is warlike, 
since it is ecstatic, while the Dorian is peaceful since it is soothing 
(katastématikos).’° For our part, however, since we find him in the 
Laches (188d) saying clearly that the man who is himself good and 62 
genuinely educated has harmonised neither the lyre nor some 


°7 Rep. 4oob4-5. 

°8 Tt appears that Proclus supplies the justification of the enoplios metre from Socrates’ 
remarks about modes: TIAPATETAYLEVOV TIPOS TraOAS Tas avayKaias Kal AkOUGIOUS TIPGEEIS 
here seems to correspond to Plato’s év te troAeuiKf| Tpd&€er Svtos avbpsiou Kai év Téop 
Biaicn épyacia at Rep. 399a6. See above, 55.22 év pév Tois Biaiois Kai dKouciols 
avdpiCouevov. The name itself (‘armed’ metre) suggests the character which Plato 
ascribes to it, as does its appearance in Xenophon’s Anabasis (6.1.11). 

°9 61.8-g Adpovos Koi SaKTUAdv ye Kal hp@ov SiaKoopotvtos; cf. Plato Rep. b4-7 Kal 

SaKTUAOV Kai Np®dv ye, oK o1Sa Straws Siakoopotvtos Kai icov ave Kal KaTw TIBEVTOS. 

7° Cf. in Alc. 197.17-198.8 where instruments, rather than modes, are contrasted as 
soothing or exciting. The instrument that is exciting or kinetic is of course the pipe, 
which is linked with the Phrygian mode and ecstatic states. 
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entertaining’’ instrument, but his very own soul — [tuning it] not in 

the Phrygian, Ionian or Lydian mode, but in the Doric, which is the 

only Greek mode — [this being so] we believe that, among the modes, 

he believes this one alone to suffice for education. On the other hand, 

the Phrygian is adapted to sacred rites and divine possession on the 

ground that in the Minos (318b) he clearly says that Olympian songs 

move those who are naturally apt for possession to ecstasy, but do not 

contribute towards education.”* Among the rhythms, we also believe 

10 that he assumes that the enoplios does not contribute anything useful 

to educating the souls of the young, though it does contribute to the 

motivation to warlike deeds and derives its name from this fact. 

The dactyl or heroic [metre] alone fits harmoniously with those 

who are being educated and generally has been given an order by 

15 equality. It seems to me that it is for this reason that he says he heard 

Damon ‘ordering’ this rhythm — insofar as it is educative and con- 

tributes towards a way of life that has truly been ordered. Therefore 

we ought to say that he judges that there is a single mode (the Dorian) 

and a single rhythm (the dactyl) that is suitable for poets who intend 

20 to educate. For there is also commonality to them in accordance with 

the Jogos of equality. After all just as the dactylic rhythm is put 

together from arsis and thesis in equal [measure],’* so too the Dorian 

mode has an equal proportion (/ogos) on either side of the tone. After 

all, the two tetrachords that distinguish it as what it is are sung by 

25 reference to the tone [between them].’+ The /ogos of equality suits the 

virtues of the irrational forms [of the soul], subtracting the excess or 

the deficiency — things which are, of course, the province of 
inequality. 

Let it be said that these things show which modes and which rhythms 

63 he [Plato] chose for educative poetry. Just as he did away with variety in 

the case of imitations and for this reason exiled this sort of poetry, so too 

in the case of modes and rhythms he also turns away their multifarious 

(pantodapos) dispositions, which overpower the hearing of many people. 

He shows this too when he scorns the instruments that are called pan- 


mn 


wm 


7 Accepting F’s emendation ot troidiés dpyave which restores the text of Laches 188d4. 

7 Proclus refers to this passage again as authority for this understanding of the Phrygian 
mode in Essay 6: I 84.20. 

73 Arsis and thesis are ‘equal’ in the hexameter in the sense that the part of each foot ‘in 
arse?’ is equal to the part ‘in thesei’, since of the two possible feet the spondee is made up 
of two long syllables while the dactyl is made up of a long and two shorts, those two 
shorts being equal to a long. 

74 Since two of the defining tones are equidistant (in terms of interval) to a central one, the 
Dorian mode too can be treated as ‘equal’ though in a rather different sense from the 
equality of the hexameter. On equality (iod1ns) see Baltzly (2009), 213 n. 432. 
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harmonic (399c) and the triangle”> and the flute itself. These are like the 
panharmonic instruments due to the plurality of holes, since it is as 

a result of the fact that a variety of modes are able to be produced 
through them that [the panharmonic instruments] have come to have 

the name. Thus, to speak briefly, it is necessary in every case for the poet 10 
who heeds his advice to look to these two things, whether in imitations 

or in musical modes or in rhythms — beauty and simplicity. Of these, the 

one is intellectual and the other is divine. And this is plausibly so, for it is 
necessary for the soul to be assimilated to these things that are prior to 

it. After all, body and matter are posterior to the soul, and while the one 15 
is ugly, the body is composite. 


<SEVENTH QUESTION: 63.15-65.15> 


Now that these things have been concluded on our part, let us see in 
what way he censures the poets of this own time and for what reasons he 
says that they fall short of the true mousiké. After all, the fact that the 
Muses themselves would never err in the way in which these people do 
reveals that the latter abandon the real smousiké and are carried along into 20 
the mousiké that tends to please the masses. 
Among the mistakes that the poets of his own time make, one involves 
the failure to make the speeches, the modes and the rhythms appropriate 
to the form of life that is being imitated, sometimes attaching manly 25 
discourses to women, sometimes womanly [words] to men — and not 
even the words of good (spoudaios) women. This however is not the case 
with correct imitation, just as it is not [correct] to assign the rhythm that 
belongs to brave men to cowards or vice versa. 
Another mistake is the mixing of modes and rhythms in relation to the 
forms of the words, combining incompatibles. Examples include put- 64 
ting words of lamentation with the Dorian mode or putting the mourn- 
ful Lydian mode with words that are manly. It is in fact necessary to fit 
the mode to the /ogos and the metre to the mode. If the Jogos is manly, the 
rest must be thoroughly that way too. If, however, the Jogos is mournful, 5 
then the rest must be of similar force. It seems that through these things 
he teaches that although the modes are distinguished by the corre- 
sponding ways of life, through their indiscriminate use of every mode 


75 "This is not the modest percussion instrument now called ‘the triangle’ but a kind of 
triangular lyre with unequal strings, as Festugiére observes. He cites Athen. IV 175D, 
who claims for it a Syrian origin, and Sophocles (though without naming the passage — 
itis our frag. or, from the dialogue of the lost Mysians). It is likely that the objection to 
it is exacerbated by its ‘foreign’ associations (whether Syrian or Phrygian) and its 
unequal appearance. 
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10 in every case, the poets have conveyed the impression that a difference 
of this kind does not exist among the modes, but instead all are capable 
of being harmonised with every kind of moral character — that it turns 
out one is able, on the one hand, to mourn in the Ionian mode and, on 
the other, to pass the time in the midst of symposia in the Mixolydian, 
which is what7° some have chosen to say: even though they admit that 
these things are so and that there are these differences among /ogoi and 
metres, and that the words of the brave man would not fit the coward 

15 nor would the manly rhythm be fitting for the coward. It is surely absurd 
when the modes at either end of the range have been distinguished in 
this way that it is not also proper for one kind of moral character to be 
distinguished from the other in accordance with them. Therefore the 
matter is just as I said: it seems that the combining of all things is the 
basis for blaming the poets. 

The previous [criticism] — that [the poets] do not provide /ogoi and 

20 modes and metre that accord with the underlying moral character or 
form of life (even if these things have not been thrown together at 
random) — [is the sort of point made by] someone who is teaching us 
that it is necessary to refer the use and the arrangement of all these 
things to the facts.’” After all, it is necessary for the meanings (ennoia), 

25 which have their primary power in the words, to follow the latter [sc. the 
facts], while it belongs to the modes to follow upon the words, and the 
metres to follow upon the modes. 

Now if we have uncovered the things that were said truly in the 
Laws (669b-670b), then it is surely obvious that we would deem by 
far the best critic of poetry to be the person who utilises these 

65 definitions of poetry and distinguishes the measures of all these 

things — words, modes and metres. [The best critic, i.e. Plato] 

would not be someone who is a fraud, as it seemed to some on the 
basis of the [remarks] in the Timaeus (21c) about Solon’s poetry — 
comments which he [Plato] assigned to the Elder Critias in 

a situation where he had to say things that were more fitting for 

someone related to him. In addition, the praise of Solon has been 

aimed at his creative power (exousia), in both words and thoughts. 

After all, the words ‘most free’ of poets reveal the fearlessness (adeia) 

that is present in his poetry since he neither pays attention to the 

10 aptness (h6ra) of words (about which most people go to great lengths 


on 


7° reading 6 in line 12 with Kroll, but removing the full stop before. The point seems to be 


that some people admit that there are differences among these things and that while 
some combinations of Jogos, mode and metre are inappropriate, there is more flexibility 
than Plato would seem to admit. 

77 An inelegant translation for an inelegant sentence. 
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<Eighth question> 


when they ‘curl’’® their verses) nor for thoughts that concern what is 
complex (which takes the edge off moral character’s ascent towards 

virtue when some people insist on it). Consequently, it seems to me 

that this word (‘most free’) is a fitting one to utter”? in relation to 

him in light of the idiosyncrasies of Solon’s poems, even if it is 15 
Critias who is the critic. 


<EIGHTH QUESTION: 65.16—-67.9> 


This, however, being sufficient for this investigation, it follows for us 
to say who the best poet would be according to Plato. What matters 
of content (pragmatika) characterise him, and what matters of style 
(lektika) are fitting? Now it is necessary for poetry that is truly 20 
praiseworthy according to him — whether it should speak about gods 
or about daemones — to look to those guidelines which he himself 
stated: it must celebrate them as beings that provide only good things; 
and as beings that are immutable in their substance, powers and 
activities; as always possessing the very truth that is innate to [sub- 
stances] that are unities. And if he should make up some myths about 25 
them — as he in fact must, since Plato inevitably assigns mythologia to 
the poets (for he says that the poet, if he indeed wishes to be a poet, 
must make myths rather than /ogoi (Phdo 61b)) — he needs to make up 


things that are similar to his underlying subjects rather than be willing 30 
to disguise them through the use of what is dissimilar.*° And he must 
take from terms that are natural those that are in accordance with 66 


nature, [taking] for instance, marriages, births, the rearing of offspring 
or relations (systaseis) that are in accordance with nature rather than 


78 The verb derived from bostruchos (‘a lock of hair’) is relatively rare. The verb suggests, in 
the gendered manner of many ancient critical terms, a certain effeminacy and excessive 
fussiness of style. Could Proclus be offering a subtle jab at Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ 
use of the same verbal form in relation to Plato in ‘On Literary Composition’? Cf. De 
compositione verborum 25.209-12 6 8 TAdtwv tovs éaxutod SiaAdyous KTEvitwv Kal 
Bootpuxifav Kal TavTa TpdTrOV avaTTAEKwV OU SiéAeiTIEv GySorKOVTA yeyovas ETN. 

eis ad Tov &troppiyat. The verb often has the sense of uttering a word in disparagement — 
a latent possibility that our translation cannot adequately capture. 

Lamberton (2012), 49, n. 61 and Sheppard (1980), 16-17 see here a contradiction of 
Proclus’ view in Essay 6 that such representation of the gods by means of unlike 


79 


images is allowable. It may, however, be that the discussions are concerned with 
different types of poetry for different purposes. The references to education in the 
current passage make it clear that Proclus is here discussing poetry aimed at a general 
audience, including young and inexperienced readers/listeners. For this audience, 
such inversions are likely to give a wrong impression. For a philosophically and 
theologically aware reader, however, such inversions can be useful. See Introduction 
to Essay 5, note 1. 
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Essay 5 


freakish (teratédés).8* When it comes to moral characters, he must take 
those that are sanctified and worthy, since they have always been 
ordered by the beautiful and the good; for instance, law and justice, 
the honours given to fathers by sons and traditions handed down 
from fathers to sons from the beginning. These things, then, would 
be the screens (parapetasmata) that are fitting for conceptions (noé- 
mata) of the gods since they draw towards [the gods] things that 
follow from [the gods].** And if [the poetry that is truly praiseworthy] 
10 were to speak*} about men or heroes it must, apart from any dissim- 
ulation, compose for the heroes what is fitting for heroes — allocating 

to them the freedom from the passions that is proper to demigods. 

When it comes to men, [truly praiseworthy poetry will] always com- 

pose things that tend towards the praise of those who are good, 
utilising people of this sort in imitation and adorning their deeds 

15 with words, but blaming the deeds of bad men. [It does this,] in 
order that young people should benefit from hearing it — dwelling 

upon that which is better in its words, and always pursuing simplicity 

in moral character instead of that which is complex through imitation. 

This is the sort of thing that should be the content of poetry accord- 

ing to Plato. When it comes to style, then, in the specific choices of 

20 words, since this is subordinate to meaning, it is above all necessary for 
it to be narrative in accordance with the notions previously discussed. If, 
however, it is somehow necessary for there to be mimésis** (for this too is 

how Plato defined him: just as he is concerned with myth, so too the 

poet is also mimetic), then as a matter of necessity the mimésis must not 

25 share in variety, but must instead be imésis simply of good people. If at 
some point a person who is in the grip of passion is imitated, he should 

not go unpunished, nor should there be pleasure taken in the mimesis.*5 


wm 


That is, when drawing images from the physical world to describe the gods the poet 
should draw on ‘natural’ rather than ‘unnatural’ actions. 

tatta yap av ein Tpétovta TrapatreTaouaTa Tdév Beiwv vonudtav aro Tév ET aAUTOUS 
Akoueva TpayUaTwv ét” avTous. For screens, see above 44.14. The expression here is 
very terse. A more literal translation would be Lamberton’s more cryptic ‘drawing over 
them things subsequent to them’. 

ei BE TEP Npawy 7 dvOpwtrav Aéyor at 66.9 goes back to 65.19 for its subject: thy as 
GANOds ETravEeTT Tap aUTA TrointiKny, EitEe Trepi Gecdv cite Trepi Saudveov A€yol... 

84 This seems to be mimésis in the technical sense of dramatisation, with the poet 
presenting the words of the characters in direct speech; cf. Rep. 392d-394d. 

The assertion that narrative is preferable to mimésis of action implicitly places tragedy 
below epic and other forms of narrative as opposed to dramatic art. Aristotle’s 
definition of tragedy includes the fact that it is ‘a mimesis ... of people acting and 
not [conveyed] through narration’ (8pavtwv Kai od BrétayyeAias, 1449b26-7). 
Proclus’ Platonic insistence on representing only good characters so far as possible 
implicitly rejects the Aristotelian position that the best tragedy will involve a central 


85 
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<Ninth question> 


In keeping with these [preferences for good characters], when it 
comes to writing the music it is necessary to respect the mode that 
tends towards virtue and to use this mode in particular. And if it were to 
adopt at some point one of the other modes — say when someone who is 
bad is represented briefly — then it must make clear the repulsion it feels 67 
towards this kind of mode as something that is not worth serious 
attention, but as instead vexing, in order that it might be [poetry] that 
is relevant to politics. 

And of course if metre were to be employed, it is necessary to inter- 
weave them appropriately with the mode — for the most part those that 5 
are serious, but occasionally those that are playful — for in this manner it 
would be consistent with itself. The [ideal] poetry, according to Plato, 
would thus be a mimetic disposition that, through both myths and /ogoi 
and in conjunction with mode and metre, is capable of disposing the 
souls of the audience to virtue.*° 


<NINTH QUESTION: 67.10-68.2> 


So, according to him the best form of poetry is this sort. Since it has this 10 
character, it is easy for anyone to draw a conclusion about what its goal 
(telos) is. If the poet is an imitator, then [it is obvious] that pleasure is not 
its goal — as has been assumed by those who suppose that the poet can 
undertake any content for his #imésis, make use of every mode, and 15 
strive after all of the metres in order to render his poetry pleasurable. 
That this is not true he has shown in the Laws (667c) through the 
following syllogism: The poet is an imitator. Every imitator has as his 
goal producing what is similar to the paradigm, whether it is going to 20 
please people or not. Thus the poet will not make it his goal simply to 
please. This too is a familiar [observation]: if he were in fact to intend 
to be an imitator of the sort that we have been saying, then he will look 
to the good as a te/os, for after all, we say that the goal of every under- 
taking that is done well (i.e. virtuously), whether in imitation or without 


character who is exceptional neither for moral excellence nor for wickedness, and 
who falls into misfortune because of ‘a mistake’ (the often misunderstood hamartia) 
(1452b34-1453aI0). 

This concluding definition implicitly rejects every feature of Aristotle’s famous defini- 
tion of the ideal tragedy (a definition whose form Proclus may be imitating here): 
‘Therefore tragedy is a mimesis of a serious and complete action, possessing a certain 
magnitude, by means of ornamented language employed, each differently in different 
parts of the play: it represents people acting and is not conveyed through narration, and 
through pity and terror it produces a purgation of such emotions’ (1449b24—28; our 
translation). Proclus, by contrast, values narrative over mimesis, has no real place for 
pleasure or ornament, and recommends against evoking negative emotions. 


86 
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25 imitation, is nothing other than the good. It is, of course, worthwhile to 
understand what this [good] is — that since it is the vanguard of the 
political form of life, its goal is not to lead the soul up to that which is 
contemplative, but to lead it towards that which is political. It was for 
this reason that we said that it is necessary for the statesman to deter- 

30 mine the bounds of the poet’s activities — as he does for the general, the 

68 doctor and the orator — while the poet, for his part, must create compo- 
sitions that convey the soul to this end, using the rules which the 
politician lays down in the manner that has been described. 


<TENTH QUESTION: 68.3-69.19> 


Since this [sc. the ninth problem] has become familiar to us, I think it is 
clear what the last of the problems that we are enquiring into is: who, 
then, is the universal poet/creator and to what statesman above him 
does he look?*” After all, the universal general is someone different from 
the universal orator, and the universal doctor is different yet again. 
The universal general works together with the Father to bring order 
to the cosmic conflict, ensuring that the better always triumphs over the 
10 worse, while also ensuring that the power of the latter is not wiped out 
(for it is altogether necessary for what is worse to exist in order that the 
universe should be composed from opposites). The universal doctor, on 
the other hand, empowers the nature that is in the universe in order that 
all bodies might be connected and that the universe is always free from 
age and illness in accordance with its nature. The universal orator, 
however, utilises intellective /ogoi to persuade those things to live 
15 which the governing intellect in the universe wishes to live.** [All this 
being so] there must also be the one who is the cosmic poet, who is 
a maker of myths in a unique manner. He makes imitations both visible 
and beautiful of things both invisible and beautiful and makes imitations 
that exist naturally of the things that exist intellectually; using musical 
modes (barmonia) through which it is provided for the virtue that is in 
the whole to dominate and for vice to be diminished. He gives the 


wm 


87 Sc. as the earthly poet looks to the statesman here to guide his activities. 
88 8 8¢ Tots voepois Adyors TreiGeov TadTa Civ & BOUAETaI 6 TOAITIKOs év TH TravTi vols. The idea 
that the universal orator persuades beings within the universe to Jive is one that sounds 
initially quite odd. After all, persuasion is typically addressed to that which is already 
alive since the lifeless (and perhaps the undead as well!) are notoriously immune to the 
charms of rhetoric. It is perhaps this oddness that prompts Lamberton to opt for the 
translation ‘thrive’ for Zfjv and persuades Festugiére to supply ‘comme’ where nothing 
in the Greek warrants the idea that the universal orator persuades things how to live. Yet 
the image that Proclus offers of the universal orator is surely present in English when 
we speak of ‘coaxing’ tomato seeds or what have you ‘into life’. 
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<Tenth question> 


rhythmic metre to the motions [in the universe] so that they undergo 20 
a motion that is rational (kata logon), and produces a single living 
harmony and one rhythm that is composed from all things. 

I think this poet would seem to be none other than the great colla- 
borator of the great statesman and the god who is truly educative, since 
he looks to the intellect of the great statesman. Now, the universal 25 
statesman is the great, celebrated Zeus from whom*? Plato himself 
says (Laws 624a) that the art of politics derives. The collaborator for 
this god among every order in the universe — whether in motions that are 
quick or slow, or in periods that are short or extended — is none other 
than Apollo, who is the poet/creator of imitations that are endowed with 69 
harmony and rhythm. The general among these [gods] is the great Ares 
who presides over conflicts and rouses all things to the cosmic opposi- 
tion. The demiurge*® of persuasion is none other than Hermes, through 5 
whom the other gods address each other [utilising other Hermes], and 
Zeus addresses them all, utilising the Hermes within him. Asclepius is 
the one who reveals all things to be in a natural condition since it is 
through him that the universe neither sickens nor grows old, nor 
releases the elements from their indissoluble bonds.®’ Thus, if it is 
necessary for me to go on about things that ought not be expressed (ta 
anexoista), then it is obvious who this poet is: he moves the Sirens to sing, 10 
‘uttering a single voice, one tone’ as Plato says in the myth in the tenth 
book of the Republic (617b). As Timaeus says, it is he who sets in motion 
the orbits of the divine souls that are turned®* with rhythmic motions in 
proportion. Everything that has its origin from souls is the work 15 
(poiéma) of Apollo, harmonious and rhythmic. Looking to this [universal 
poet] let the earthly poet compose hymns to the gods. And let him 
compose hymns to good men, whether in myth or without myth. 
Otherwise, if he turns to other subject matter, let him know that he 
sins against poetry and against Apollo. 


Reading trap’ ot for tap’ & in 68.25 with Festugiére and Lamberton. 

6 8 Tre1Bots SNIOUPYds OUK GAAos 7} 6 ‘Epytis, 51’ Sv Kai Snunyopovow GAAo1 Geol Kat’ &AAous. 

There is a play on the noun démiourgos (worker, creator) and the verb démégorein (to 

speak in the assembly) that cannot be adquately captured in translation. 

°" Cf. Tim. 33a7 and Proclus in Tim. II 62.33-64.10. In this passage Proclus divides 
‘demiurgic health’ from Asclepian health. There the latter has the more circumscribed 
role of returning what has entered an unnatural state to the natural one, while demiur- 
gic health seems to play the more general role envisioned here. 

°° Reading tepipepopévous instead of the MS’s trpogepopévous at line 14 with Kroll’s 

suggestion. 
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Introduction to Essay 6 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Essay 6 of the Republic Commentary is the most discussed section of the 
entire work. It and Essay 5 are the only parts which have received 
a previous translation into English, and on Essay 6 in particular readers 
have the benefit of a substantial body of insightful scholarship.’ This 
essay, and its apparent incompatibility with Proclus’ other discussion of 
Homer in Essay 5, have also been important to the case for the Republic 
Commentary as a posthumous assemblage of materials. The differences 
between these two essays seem to us less compelling than they have to 
many others, and more likely to be related to differences of audience and 
occasion.” 

Essay 6 sees Proclus responding to Socrates’ objections to the poetry 
of Homer. He is, consequently, obliged to interpret these passages 
within the terms of his own views on the nature and effects of poetry. 
The essay offers, therefore, the fullest response within Platonic terms to 
Plato’s own objections to poetry in the Republic. In addition to this 
contribution to our knowledge of a deeply contested issue in the history 
of Platonism, Essay 6 also provides insight into the reading of Homer in 
late antiquity. As is well known, the harmonising of Homer and Plato is 
often achieved by means of allegory, but this is by no means always the 
case, as we demonstrate below in outlining other items in Proclus’ 
hermeneutic tool-kit. 

The essay is unique in the Republic Commentary in announcing its 
original setting: as a special lecture delivered on Plato’s birthday.? 
The implied audience are committed students who can be entrusted 


" Fried] (1936), Buffiere (1956), Pépin (1958), Coulter (1976), Sheppard (1980), 
Lamberton (1986) esp. pp. 180-232; Kuisma (1996), Struck (2004), Pichler (2005), St- 
Germain (2006a) and (2006b). 

* See the introduction to Essay 5 and the General Introduction. 

3. The celebration of Plato’s birthday, on the seventh day of Thargelion, was common in 
Platonic schools of the Roman era. Porphyry mentions his own performance of a poem, 
The Sacred Wedding, on this occasion in the school of Plotinus (VP 15 with note in Pepin 
(1992), 265-6). See also Festugiére (1970), vol 1, 86 note r. It is always possible that such 
a reference to a lecture’s setting is a rhetorical topos, but there is no particular reason to 
doubt the historicity on this occasion. Proclus is not otherwise inclined to such orna- 
mentation of his essays. 
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1. Introduction 


with what Proclus treats as special teaching for a select few (205.2 1-3). 
On occasions in the course of the essay, readers are reminded of this 
original setting: Proclus will turn to address his students, to turn their 
attention from one point to another, to distinguish them from a broader 
public, and in the closing lines to urge them not to reveal what he has 
chosen to teach this select audience. From its initial oral version it has, 
however, been highly developed. This is as one would expect from 
Marinus’ description of Proclus’ habits of work (Proc/. 22): his writing 
in the evening followed directly from the activity of teaching during 
the day. As Sheppard rightly observes, we have in Essay 6 a complex 
process of development: an initial lecture by Syrianus (71.3) was fol- 
lowed by discussion between him and Proclus (71.26—7). At some later 
point Proclus himself gave a lecture on Plato’s birthday (69.23) which he 
subsequently wrote up into its current form.* The relative clarity of the 
pedagogical setting in this essay should not, however, lead us to consider 
it altogether a special case; the other essays in the commentary undoubt- 
edly had their own backgrounds in the oral teaching of the school, as is 
clear from Essay 1. 

Essay 6 aims at nothing less than a reconciliation of Homer and 
Plato: the inspired poet must be brought into agreement with the 
teaching of Plato as Proclus understands it. To this end, allegorical 
reading is useful, but it is by no means the only tool in Proclus’ 
hermeneutic tool-kit. Rather, he works in a variety of interpretive 
modes to produce his Homeric readings. This reconciling of autho- 
rities is far more for Proclus than a merely intellectual exercise. It is 
part of an attempt to produce a complete and coherent account of the 
Hellenic cultural inheritance. This means, above all, demonstrating 
that the major authoritative texts are in agreement, and that the tradi- 
tional religion can be understood to harmonise with them. 
By Proclus’ day this is not a new undertaking, but rather one that 
had been attempted with increasing urgency over some centuries. 
Recent work on Porphyry has demonstrated the way in which he 
attempted to develop a universal tradition of wisdom, with 
Hellenism as a central component.* In this ambitious project the 
careful interpretation of canonical texts was the privileged means for 
bringing widely varied materials into agreement. Earlier still, the 
bewildering variety of materials treated by authors of the ‘Second 
Sophistic’ had been in part an attempt to synthesise and collect the 
inherited culture. The surviving corpus of Philostratus can reasonably 
be seen as a playful and exuberant series of sorties into the inherited 
culture, remaking whatever it touches in a contemporary (and 


+ Sheppard (1980), 32. > On Porphyry’s Hellenism see Johnson (2013). 
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idiosyncratic) image.° In a very different way Plutarch had also 
assembled a mass of inherited material in his Moralia and Parallel 
Lives. There, however, especially in the latter group of works, the 
concern is more overtly the relationship of Greek culture to the 
Roman Empire. We do not propose that all of these very different 
authors knowingly took on the mantle of defender of tradition, but 
they do, in a range of ways, respond to a common set of problems. 
The heterogeneity of the Hellenic inheritance and the resulting ten- 
sions within it called for some response, and the tendency to learn this 
tradition, at the more basic levels of education at least, as a set of 
disconnected facts, skills and values, surely exacerbated the 
problem.’ While the difference between the playfulness of 
a Philostratus and the mental world of Proclus is in part the difference 
between the sophist’s public display of paideia and the philosopher’s 
private use of a version of that paideia for the education, and indeed 
transformation, of his students, the difference is due as well to 
a changed relation of intellectual and broader public. Though this 
concern to synthesise had existed before Christianity had become an 
obviously dominant force, the rise of the new religion gave increased 
urgency to this old undertaking. 

The clearest glimpse of this attitude of ‘us and them’ appears in the 
final lines of Essay 6: 


Dear friends, let these thoughts be a memorial of thanks for the company of our 
teacher. They have been told by me to you, but are not to be spoken to the 
masses. (205.2 1-3) 


These lines do more than merely give ‘plus de solennité a la 
conclusion’;® though such instructions to one’s audience do appear 


° There are few studies of Philostratus’ cultural engagements across his corpus. See 
Elsner (2009), Billault (2000), Miles (2018). 
7 Kaster summarises well the result of the traditional education: 


Far from understanding his culture, the man emerging from the schools of grammar 
and rhetoric would have no overall view of history, only a memory of disjointed but 
edifying vignettes; no systematic knowledge of philosophy or of any philosophic school, 
but a collection of ethical commonplaces; no organic sense even of the language he had 
so painstakingly acquired, but rules and categories, divided and subdivided, or rare 
lexical titbits to display like precious jewels. The items amassed over years of schooling, 
like slips filed away in a vast rank of pigeonholes, could be summoned up individually 
and combined to meet the needs of the moment, but no unifying relationship among 
them was perceived. (Kaster (1997), 12) 


In this light the attempts of Proclus and others to unify Plato and other landmarks of the 
inherited culture appear as a drawing together of the disparate material already 
acquired, and the antithesis of the audience’s previous education. 

8 Festugiére (1970) vol. 1, 221, n. 8. 
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2. Modes of poetic composition and interpretation 


with some frequency in late-antique Platonism,? they are not merely 
a topos but reflect a genuine sense of the separateness of the philosophical 
school from an increasingly hostile wider community. As Sheppard 
observes, following a suggestion of Dodds, ‘the masses’ (hoi polloi) is 
one of the ‘code-phrases’ employed by Proclus to refer to the 
Christians."° We need not, however, limit Proclus’ warning solely to 
Christians: the non-philosophical masses in general are to be avoided, as 
Proclus warns elsewhere (e.g. in Alc. 245.6-8; Hymn I 12-13 and Hymn 
IV.14). This type of call for secrecy also emphasises the importance of 
the material communicated: nothing less than the true reading of 
a sacred text, in which can be found symbolic myths with the potential 
for theurgic use."* 


2. MODES OF POETIC COMPOSITION AND 
INTERPRETATION IN ESSAY 6 


Essay 6 exhibits the full range of Proclus’ versatility and ingenuity in the 
interpretation of texts. In addition to the relatively well-known flights of 
metaphysical allegory, he also has recourse to explanations based on the 
Neoplatonic scale of virtues, the various levels and kinds of gods and 
daemones, and theurgic ritual. He also employs types of explanation 
that do not depend so closely on his broader philosophical commit- 
ments, for instance interpretations by reference to changes of customs 
from the heroic age to his present day. Developing his reading of 
Homer occupies the first of the essay’s two books, and Proclus discusses 
especially the passages criticised by Socrates in Republic III. Proclus’ 
stated purpose is therefore ostensibly defensive. Nonetheless, the dis- 
cussion goes beyond defensiveness to argue positively for the profound 
wisdom of a Homer who anticipates the major teachings of Platonism as 
Proclus understands it. The essay’s second book shifts its focus to 
proving that, despite his disparaging remarks about Homer and poetry 
in general, Plato had the highest esteem for Homer, and consistently 
treated him as an inspired and authoritative source. 

The multiplicity of interpretive approaches in Proclus is motivated by 
his sense that texts themselves communicate in different ways because of 


° Festugiére rightly notes the similarity of Porphyry’s Letter to Marcella 284.17 and Stob. 
Hermet. fr. XI 4. To this we would also add the opening of Porphyry’s On Images (fr. 
351), quoted in our note ad Joc, and Sheppard (1980), 33 cites Epictetus I 29.30 and 64. 
As Saffrey (1975) also notes. On Christianity as the ‘unnamed adversary’ in this essay 
see Lamberton (2016). 

On the Neoplatonic schools as textual communities see Baltzly (2014). For discussion 
of the theurgic efficacy of symbols see van den Berg (2001), 91-111, and Pichler (2005), 


241-53. 


Io 
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their differing natures. Proclus’ two accounts of the types of poetry (in 
Essays 5 and 6) have attracted considerable attention."* In Essay 6, 
Proclus divides poetry into three classes, the last of which is subdivided 
into two. The highest form of poetry is ‘divinely inspired’ (entheos), and 
it is this type which can appropriately be interpreted allegorically. These 
myths are composed of symbola/synthémata, and are not necessarily 
governed by straightforward likeness to the higher realities to which 
they refer. Though it has often been asserted that Proclus sees symbola as 
necessarily unlike their referents, it is rather that they can operate even 
by antithesis.*> It is not necessary that symbola have no likeness to the 
realities to which they refer, but that antithesis is one of the types of 
likeness that they can have.'+ The second of Proclus’ types of poetry is 
described variously as ‘didactic’ or ‘scientific’ (epistémén), though he 
does not use the former term himself.'> Though its position between 
the best, inspired poetry and the lower, mimetic kinds is clear, much else 
about it is not. 


While [it] recognises the essence of the things that truly exist, and it loves to 
contemplate the beautiful and the good, both in words and in deeds, it also 
brings each of the subjects that it treats into an interpretation (berméneia) in 
metre and rhythm. (179.6-9) 


The didactic character of this middle type of poetry is clear in Proclus’ 
description of it as ‘full of advice and of the best councels, and abound- 
ing in intellective proportion’ (179.10-12). The final sentence of this 
paragraph of definition makes clear what this type of poetry can achieve: 
these poems ‘provide a recollection of the cycles of the soul and of the 
unseen /ogoi and diverse powers in them’ (179.13-15). As van den Berg 
has argued, this focus on recollection is the essential quality of this type: 
like the practice of mathematics, it is a technique for inducing the soul to 
remember itself. The ‘cycles of the soul’ are those of the Timaeus (4307 
ff.), which are disordered when the soul incarnates into a physical 
body.'® The broad definition of the content of such poetry suggests 


See the introduction to Essay 5 on the relationship between these. 

Van den Berg (2001), 122 rightly observes that the interpretation of koi is decisive for 
the correct reading of this passage. 

As van den Berg (2001), 125 notes: ‘[Proclus’] argumentation appears to hinge precisely 
on the point that opposites have something in common, and therefore have some form 
of likeness’. 

"5 As Sheppard (1980), 184 notes in her discussion of this type. We refer to this type of 
poetry as ‘scientific’, though it must be conceded that none of the available terms for 
this category is fully satisfactory. For the remains of Proclus’ commentary on Hesiod’s 
Works and Days see Marzillo (2010) and van den Berg (2014b). 

For fuller discussion see van den Berg (2001), 126-8. Regarding recollection in 
Proclus: Steel (1997) and Helmig (2013). 
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that it is not merely ethical, though it does have an important ethical 
component, but conveys other kinds of knowledge concerning ‘the 
essence of the things that truly exist’ (tiv otciav Tév dvtwv). By means 
of this knowledge the soul achieves self-knowledge and puts in order its 
cycles. 

All of these types of poetry are defined not as genres nor by their 
subject matter, but rather by the way in which they are produced by 
poets and how they are received by readers. Between production and 
reception there is assumed to be a complete symmetry, so that poetry 
produced by divine inspiration can (ideally at least) affect the divine 
parts of our own souls, that produced at the level of intellect assists the 
intellectual parts of ourselves to achieve self-knowledge, while the two 
mimetic kinds (eikastic and phantastic) appeal to the emotional part. 
There will certainly be differences in the types of subject matter pre- 
sented, but the primary difference is not in the subjects treated but in the 
production and reception of the poetry. 

Closely related to the distinction between the highest two types of 
poetry, the inspired and the scientific, are the concepts of the symbolon 
and the eikén. The neat distinction between these two terms on the 
basis of unlikeness and likeness, which has often been drawn between 
them, does not hold, for a number of reasons discussed in detail by van 
den Berg.’” In brief, eikones and symbola come from different sources: 
while symbola come from the gods and appear in inspired poetry, 
eikones are produced by the human soul, as a way of articulating the 
logoi which make it up. These ezkones are projected in order to assist the 
soul to know itself. The two types of poetry which use these different 
instruments function at distinct levels. Proclus is only concerned, 
however, to distinguish eékones and symbola in contexts where these 
distinctions of levels and types of revealing knowledge are concerned; 
they can otherwise be used as synonyms, since the fact that both work 
by different types of likeness (mixed with wn-likeness) means that the 
two concepts overlap."® 


2.1 Allegorical Reading 


Proclus’ allegorical reading has attracted considerable scholarly atten- 
tion, and rightly so: his readings of this kind exemplify the most devel- 
oped form of this practice among Platonists. Allegorical reading and 


*7 van den Berg (2001), 120-36. 

"8 van den Berg (2001), 126. Their use as synonyms was already observed by John Dillon 
(1990). As Dillon concludes, ‘it is only when he is on his very best behaviour that 
Proclus maintains any strict distinction between the two terms’: (1990), 254. 
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allegorical writing had a long history by Proclus’ time,'? and it is clear 
that Proclus’ teacher Syrianus had made a particular contribution to 
Proclus’ own practice. As Sheppard has demonstrated, Syrianus tended 
to transpose earlier allegories into the terms of a developed Neoplatonic 
metaphysics.*° Indeed, Proclus claims often in Essay 6 to be doing 
nothing more than reproducing his teacher’s interpretations.*’ For all 
that allegorical readings can seem arbitrary and fanciful to modern 
readers, they would have seemed not at all so to a reader like Proclus, 
who would have felt that such reading was guided by established tradi- 
tions of interpretation and guidelines concerning when different types 
of allegorical and other reading were allowable and indeed required. 

It has often been remarked that allegory, including that of Proclus, is 
frequently defensive, attempting to produce a satisfactory and praise- 
worthy meaning for passages or texts with an inappropriate surface 
meaning. This defensive purpose is often evident in Essay 6, given 
that the stated purpose is to defend Homer from the criticisms of 
Socrates. Proclus’ reading (132.8-140.24) of the sexual union of Zeus 
and Hera in I/iad 14, responding to Socrates’ rejection of this passage as 
blasphemous and unsuitable for a young audience (Rep. 3g0b6-c6), 
draws on Syrianus’ lost monograph ‘dedicated to this myth as a whole’ 
(133.6). Syrianus, Proclus tells us, interpreted this myth ‘with the most 
divine inspiration’ (entheastikétata (133.6-7)). To prepare his audience, 
Proclus first reminds us that after the one first principle of the whole 
(the One and Good) come ‘bi-formed (duoeidés) causes ... which 
Socrates in the Philebus has called Limit and Unlimited’ (133.21-3). 
These causes and the orders that follow from them have been contrasted 
as male and female, even and odd, paternal and maternal. Nonetheless, 
because of the unifying nature of the cause from which they emerge, 
‘these orders hasten back towards unity (bendsis)’ (I 133.29-30). 
The mythic images of marriage, sexual union, and offspring allow the 
creators of those myths to trace ‘the whole divine expanse spread out in 
its variety by means of these processions and communions, from above 
right through to the encosmic gods’ (134.2-7). In this light, Hera’s 
adornment of herself prior to the divine union represents bringing her 
various powers to perfection; Zeus awakens the divine desire within 
himself, ‘and extends the cause that brings the plurality together into 
one’ (135.2-3). 


9 On this earlier history in relation to Proclus see especially Lamberton (1986) and 
Struck (2004). 

*° See Sheppard (1980), 39-103. On Syrianus’ interpretation of Homer see Manolea 
(2004). 

*" See for instance 71.21-27, 152.7-153.20. 
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A single unification and an insoluble intertwining of both of these gods is 
accomplished which is separate from the universe and which transcends the 
encosmic receptacles. This is because Zeus leads her upwards towards this 
communion, while Hera holds out towards him the lower and encosmic 
union. While the gods are eternally united according to each sort of union, 
the myth divides and separates things which are eternally coexistent with each 
other, and it ascribes on the one hand the union (mixis) separate from the 
universe to the will of Zeus, and their common activity when it proceeds into 
the cosmos to the providence of Hera (I 135.4—13). 


Proclus is just as careful as Plotinus had been some centuries earlier to 
emphasise that the temporal language which myths and the interpreters 
of myths are obliged to use does not imply that the realities described 
really developed in a temporal succession.** Far more than Plotinus, 
however, he is concerned to work out his allegories in every detail. 
The difference stems from the much more pressing need to construct 
a coherent Hellenic tradition, centred on, but not limited to, the 
Platonic tradition. Proclus is also characteristically exact regarding 
where in the hierarchy of gods/levels of reality this myth falls: it 
describes a hypercosmic/encosmic process.”? 

Such metaphysical allegory is appropriate, in Proclus’ view, to the 
interpretation of myths concerning the gods, but would not be appro- 
priate to myths concerning heroes.*+ This distinction is evident, for 
instance, in his discussion of the lamentations of gods and heroes, where 
the passages in Homer that ascribe lament to these two classes are 
treated quite differently. The case of the Homeric heroes, whom 
Proclus discusses first, does not require allegory, but rather Proclus 
considers the nature of the characters depicted.*> In the case of the 
gods, however, such passages are to be understood as metaphysical 
allegory: such myths ‘demonstrate the providential care of the gods 
for the coming into being and passing away of mortal things by speaking 
of the gods’ tears’ (I 124.268). Likewise their laughter, he goes on to 
say, symbolises their providential care over the other side of genesis, its 
coming into being rather than its passing away (I 125.5-128.23). Given, 
however, the subtle gradations of Proclus’ divine hierarchy, the picture 


22 


Plotinus III 5.24-30. See also Porphyry ap. Proclum in Remp. II 107.6-15 
*3 On the hypercosmic/encosmic position of Zeus and Hera see Platonic Theology VI 103. 
17-21, though Proclus is not there concerned with the meaning of the union of Zeus 
and Hera. See below on the relation of Platonic and Homeric myth to these same levels 
of reality. 

*4 ‘This distinction does not appear to have been shared by Porphyry, for instance, among 
his predecessors, who was willing to apply metaphysical allegory to the conflict 
between Achilles and Hector. See on this Sellew (1989). 


*> See below on the scale of virtues and reasonable expectations. 
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cannot be quite this simple. Among ‘the last of the classes that follow the 
gods at each moment and that care directly for mortals, and employ 
appetites and sufferings and have their life among these things’ (125. 
23-6) such affections and their expression in lamentation can arise as 
they do in mortals; that is, the daemones exist at a sufficiently divided 
and particularised level that they experience emotions which can be 
compared to human ones. 

A further allegory dealing with a relatively low level of reality is 
Proclus’ reading of the choice of Paris (I 108.1-109.7): he cannot, of 
course, concede that a real choice among these goddesses was made by 
the barbarian Paris. Rather, he sees it as a representation of the choice of 
ways of life, with Hera representing the kingly life, Athena presumably 
the philosophical life (which is attributed in this passage to her father 
Zeus), and Aphrodite the life dominated by desire.”° It is not, however, 
the choice of Aphrodite in itself that constitutes Paris’ mistake but his 
choice of a merely physical Aphrodite, lacking as he does awareness of 
the intelligible beauty. A truly Aphrodisiac man, Proclus asserts, is as 
much Athenaic as Aphrodisiac (I 108.25). A lowly soul like Paris’, 
however, remains at the level of the physical and the Aphrodisiac 
daemones (I 109.4—7). On this occasion, the reading does not require 
the upper flights of Proclean metaphysics, though the way in which the 
divine chains encompass all the levels of existence is implied by his 
limitation of Paris’ perspective to only the lowest of these.*” 

Proclus is not attempting to sketch a full Platonic theology in Essay 6, 
but an understanding of the different levels of the divine chains, the 
layers of reality, and the parts of the human composite is implicit in his 
discussion at every turn. Allegory functions as an important hermeneu- 
tic instrument for the integration of Homeric and Platonic wisdom, but 
it is not, as will appear below, the only means of uniting the complex 
edifice of Proclean thought with the Homeric texts. 


2.2 Providence, gods and daemones 


Allegory is far from the only instrument which Proclus has to demon- 
strate the conformity of Homeric thought with his own understanding 
of Platonism and the working of reality at its various levels.*® Indeed, 
Proclus’ conviction that reality proceeds from the One down to the 


Proclus discusses the choice of Paris again at in Remp. II 263-4, with different attribu- 
tions of types of lives to deities. See our note to I 108.12. 

°7 Similar observations in Kuisma (1996), 101-2. 

This tripartite correlation is asserted, for instance, at 101.10-13: ‘So how would one 
give, in response to these difficulties, an account that is appropriate, one that harmo- 
nises the teaching of Homer with both the nature of things and the teaching of Plato?” 
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multiplicity of the physical world, and that the gods manifest themselves 
at all of these various levels, supplies him with a structure that allows 
him to integrate the radically different religious thought of the Homeric 
epics with his understanding of Plato. 

Proclus’ discussion of the violation of the oaths in Iliad 4 (in Remp. 
I 100.19-106.10) provides an excellent example of this. Having dealt 
with other instances of the gods’ apparent responsibility for evils in 
Homer by defining these evils as such only in a relatively insignificant 
sense, Proclus acknowledges that in this further example the Socrates of 
the Republic raises a much more difficult issue: the gods do appear in this 
instance to lead human beings to commit evil. Because of this, and the 
difficulty of reaching what he believes to be a correct understanding of 
the passage, he is once more keen to stress that such poetry is not 
suitable for the young (I 101.14-17). 

Proclus’ solution draws upon his understanding of the interweaving 
of providence over the universe as a whole, providence over individual 
parts (this latter kind administered by daemones), and the freely chosen 
acts of individual human beings (‘that which is in our power’, to eph’ 
hémin). The gods ‘do not render godless and unjust those who are being 
punished, but rather they call forth to action those who are suited to 
such practices, so that these people act in accordance with their internal 
disposition and bring out those evil activities of which they have the 
birthpangs, and so they become worthy of justice’ (I 102.24-9). Turning 
to a medical analogy, Proclus compares the gods’ behaviour to that of 
physicians who cut into the skin to bring out festering liquid (103.9-11). 
This justifies the gods’ leading the Trojans into evil in two respects: it is 
required for the providence of the whole, and it is ultimately for the 
good of the Trojans themselves.”? 

The case of the archer Pandarus, who is led by Athena to shoot at 
Menelaus, presents the problem most forcefully. He consequently 
receives further discussion by Proclus, though the solution is essentially 
the same. The Homeric line which states that Athena sought out 
Pandarus on the battlefield (/. 4.88) is taken, not implausibly, to indi- 
cate that he was especially prone to the dishonourable action required. 
His freedom to choose is still his own, as Proclus infers from Athena’s 
question at 4.93: 


*? On some related problems of inherited guilt and postponed punishment in Ten 
Problems Concerning Providence see van den Berg (2014a). Van den Berg rightly contrasts 
Plutarch’s understanding of punishment as therapeutic with the absence of this idea in 
Proclus’ Ten Problems (250-2). The discussion of the violation of the oaths does, 
however, make important use of such medical imagery for the action of providence. 
For more on Proclus’ theory of providence and the origins of evil see Phillips (2007) 
and Chlup (2012), 201-33. 
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Indeed, now would you obey me, bright-minded son of Lycaon? 


Pandarus’ action, like that of the other Trojans, is required by the divine 
plan as a whole, and is for his own benefit. Nonetheless, this beneficial 
action is not forced upon him by the gods but merely presented to him 
in the same way that the choice of a new incarnation as a tyrant is 
presented as one possible option in the Myth of Er (I 104.20-8). 
No allegorising is required on this occasion to reconcile the apparently 
scandalous Homeric incident with a Platonic belief in the complete 
goodness of divinity. 

Proclus’ discussion of Achilles’ apparent lack of reverence for the 
gods (I 146.6-149.29) provides further insight into his non-allegorical 
means of reconciling Homer and Plato. Much as his approach to Plato’s 
various statements on poetry was to consider these to refer to different 
levels of poetic composition, and his response to the problem of 
Pandarus was to place the action within the different levels of provi- 
dence and human freedom, Proclus explains to his satisfaction Achilles’ 
apparently impious utterances by reference to the different levels at 
which divinity manifests itself. Proclus does not content himself with 
arguing merely for an Achilles who pays the necessary respect to the 
gods, but for one who ‘is unshakeably correct in his attitude to matters 
divine’ (I 146.18-19), reminding us that it is Achilles who advises the 
Achaeans to appease the Trojan priest Chryses, and that he obeys 
Athena’s command not to harm Agamemnon, and commits himself (in 
some unspecified way) to the will of the gods. Beyond this, Proclus sees 
Achilles as a proto-theurgist, whose knowledge of ritual synthémata is 
demonstrated by purifying the ritual phialé and keeping it dedicated to 
Zeus alone, and by the ritual appropriateness of standing in the centre of 
the enclosure ‘to call upon the one who reaches to all places from the 
centre of the cosmos’ (I 146.17-147.6).3° Proclus cannot, of course, 
deny that Achilles does seem to address Apollo as ‘the most destructive’. 
But in fact it is not to the god Apollo that this abuse is directed. Rather, 
itis directed at a daemon and a low-level one at that: ‘only the daemonic 
being, and this was not even the very first such being to whom universal 
authority has been assigned, but rather a daemon assigned the proximate 
supervision of a particular’ (I 147.11-14). Since each god ‘extends from 
above all the way to the final levels’ (I 147.8—-g), one must ask which level 
of a god is meant in any given context. The lowly and divided form of 
Apollo addressed by Achilles in this instance is the guardian daemon of 
Hector. Achilles’ battle against the Xanthus is similarly justified: he 


3° See further on Proclus’ ascription of theurgic knowledge to Achilles our discussion on 
pages 173-5. 
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fought not against a god but either against the manifest water or some 
local, and so relatively minor, power (I 148.27-9). 


2.3 The scale of virtues and reasonable expectations 


A further hermeneutic move which likewise does not need recourse to 
allegory draws on another of the hierarchies which Proclus inherits and 
develops: the scale of virtues.3* Explanation of characters’ action on this 
basis allows Proclus to define what can and cannot reasonably be 
expected of people at a particular stage of development. In particular, 
the location of characters’ understanding at the political/civic level of 
virtue assists Proclus in accepting what appear to him the ethical limita- 
tions of Homeric characters. 

In part of his response to Socrates’ criticism of the emotional excesses 
of epic characters, Proclus discusses the lamentations of Homeric her- 
oes (I 122.21-124.23). By contrast with the interpretation of divine 
lamentation that follows, in which Proclus does develop the allegorical 
reading discussed above, the behaviour of the heroes is explained as an 
appropriate mimésis of the type of people that they were: 


Let us say in response to these censures that the poet appropriately depicts the 
heroes as men who are absorbed in practical actions and have chosen the life 
appropriate to these actions, and has brought them into his poem suffering 
emotion about each of the things that happens to them and living in this way 


(I 124.1-5). 


The heroes are not, he observes, philosophers practising the cathartic 
virtues, but are at a lower stage of virtue and actively engaged in warfare 
(I 124.5-14). Besides being an entirely reasonable point, this also impli- 
citly places the heroes at the level of political virtue. One cannot, 
consequently, expect them to exemplify or even strive for apatheia, as 
does a philosopher perfecting the cathartic virtues, but only metrio- 
patheia. This understanding of the nature of the heroes reappears in 
passing in Proclus’ discussion of the Homeric and Platonic myths of the 
afterlife, where he sees Achilles’ famous rebuke to Odysseus for his 
praise of Achilles’ status in death (Od. 11.487-91) as an expression of 
Achilles’ ongoing attachment to the body (I 119.22-120.17). This is not, 
however, like the attachment of souls who have indulged the appetites of 
the oyster-like body while they were alive, but because Achilles was 
supreme in the active life (ton en praxei bion (I 120.2)) and possessed 
practical virtue (praktiké areté (I 120.10-11)) he retains a desire for the 
bodily instrument by which he exercised that virtue. Proclus’ Achilles is 


3" On the scale of virtues see Saffrey et al (2001); van den Berg (2003) and Baltzly (2004). 
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not then merely one who should be understood as operating at the level 
below the cathartic virtues, but as one who exemplified outstanding 
virtue, albeit at these lower levels up to and including the political. 

A somewhat similar type of explanation is also employed in defending 
the passages which ‘seem to incline those hearing them to scorn self- 
control’ (I 129.1-3). Accepting Socrates’ view that the first and most 
important form of self-control (séphrosyné) is obedience to those in 
power, Proclus argues that this does not apply to Achilles’ disobedience 
towards Agamemnon, as Agamemnon is not a worthy ruler like the 
Platonic Guardians but rather has power without virtue (I 130. 
1-131.4). Though he possesses the instrument which should make it 
possible to exercise virtue, that is, political power, Agamemnon fails to 
do so because of a personal lack. Both characters, Achilles and 
Agamemnon, are judged against the political virtues and, while 
Achilles is supposedly exemplary, Agamemnon fails even by this stan- 
dard. Likewise in his discussion of the apparent avarice of Homeric 
heroes, Proclus is careful to paint Achilles in the most positive way that 
he can. Achilles’ acceptance of money and gifts from Agamemnon is not 
motivated by his greed, he says, but is in acknowledgement of 
Agamemnon’s implied repentance. His acceptance of gifts from Priam 
in return for Hector’s body is in accordance with an ancient custom and 
the strategic benefit of diminishing the resources of an enemy in war 
(143.18-146.5). Achilles is once more the exemplar of virtue appropri- 
ate to his circumstances and type of life. 

Odysseus’ remarks to the Phaeacians (Od. 9.6-10), which Socrates’ 
censures as conveying an ideal of nothing more than pleasure (Rep. 
390a8-b4), are again interpreted by Proclus as referring to the levels 
of virtue below the cathartic. Though his first defence of this passage 
alludes briefly to the possibility of allegorising the happiness of the 
Phaeacians to refer ‘to a level higher than mortal nature’ (I 131.8-9), 
the longer defence (consisting of Proclus’ second and third points 
(I 131.12-132.7)) is made on purely ethical grounds, at the surface 
level of the text (to phainomenon (131.12)). Proclus observes that 
Homer’s Odysseus does not praise pleasure but ‘good cheer’ (euphro- 
syné). Alluding to Timaeus 80b, where Plato contrasts the pleasure 
(bédoné) taken in music by the ignorant with the good cheer (euphrosyné) 
of the intelligent, Proclus applies the distinction to both the music and 
the enjoyment of food and drink in Odysseus’ lines. What Odysseus 
praises, he suggests, is no different from the appropriate satisfaction 
endorsed by Plato himself. Music, he adds, extends education through- 
out the whole city from above, making the city harmonious and inspir- 
ing virtue through appropriate musical modes (I 131.17—-24). In the 
third point of his response to this passage he sees Odysseus’ praise of 
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the necessities of life as consistent with ‘our own school’s teaching’ 
(I 131.29). Odysseus praises, he suggests, having what is necessary for 
human life so that there is an absence of need.** Proclus indicates once 
more that such needs are more pressing for the mass of humanity than 
for the philosopher, when he describes these physical goods as those 
‘which the great multitude of those in cities require’ (I 131.26). This 
does not imply, of course, that the philosopher is entirely free from 
these needs while embodied, but does indicate once more that Proclus 
takes Homer to be writing (on the surface at least) for a level of virtue 
below the cathartic, where these requirements are more acute. 

By situating Homer’s heroes below the level of the cathartic virtues, 
and in particular at the political level, Proclus is able to assess them in 
terms which the best of the heroes can plausibly be argued to meet, and 
to justify Homer’s text at the surface level, without recourse to allegory. 
Allegorical interpretation, after all, is considered suitable for myths 
concerning the gods rather than heroes, so some other means of inter- 
preting these tales is required if Homer’s text is to be rescued from 
Socrates’ critique. References to the supposed customs of the heroic age 
also assist Proclus in this line of argument by reference to realistic 
expectations. In short, Proclus reasonably argues that one cannot expect 
Homeric characters to conform to the highest forms of Platonic ethics, 
both because of the type of characters described and the remote age in 
which they are supposed to have lived. 


2.4 Theurgy 


The longest passage in which theurgic ritual is used to explain Homer is 
at I 152.7-153.20.33 Here, Proclus is addressing Socrates’ objection to 
Achilles’ sacrifice of twelve Trojan prisoners on the funeral pyre of 
Patroclus (Rep. 891b6—c6). The initial explanation, which makes refer- 
ence only to the surface meaning (to phainomenon), was discussed above: 
Achilles’ violence here is no worse than killing Trojans on the battle- 
field. Next Proclus adds: 


Secondly, if it is necessary to recall in addition the more secret contemplation of 
these verses by our teacher [sc. Syrianus], it must be said that the whole rite 
(pragmateia) conducted by Achilles around the pyre imitates the rite of immor- 
talisation (apathanatismos) of the soul among the theurgists, leading up the soul 
of Patroclus into the transcendent life. (152.7-12) 


3” On the Hellenistic background to Proclus’ discussion see our notes ad loc. 
33. On this ritual see Finamore (2004) with a discussion of apathanatismos at 130-4. See also 
Van Liefferinge (2000); Lewy (1978), 184-5 and 207; Majercik (2013), 30-46. 
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The reading that follows does not directly refer to the kinds of meta- 
physical abstractions which the majority of Syrianus’ distinctive read- 
ings employed.**+ Rather, Achilles’ ritual is said to represent (simeitai) 
the rite of apathanatismos, which itself both refers to such higher realities 
and works to transport the soul to them. Achilles the Theurgist may be 
an even more surprising development than Homer the Theologian, but 
that is very nearly what Proclus (following Syrianus) suggests. It must be 
stressed, however, that Proclus does not say that Achilles’ rite is iden- 
tical to the theurgic one. The verb mimeitai is important here, empha- 
sising that it resembles the theurgic rite in important respects but is 
distinct from it. Given Achilles’ moral excellence up to the level which 
he has achieved, he seems to be able to understand something of a ritual 
which could be properly practised by a fully educated theurgist. His 
status as a hero and piety (in Proclus’ eyes) may also be thought to assist 
him in approximating the higher ritual.?> 

Examination of Proclus’ reading of Achilles’ sacrifice is hampered by 
the limited evidence for the rite of apathanatismos; in Remp. 152. 
7—-153.20 is itself the major source for this aspect of theurgic practice. 
Furthermore the scholarly reconstruction of the broader process of 
theurgy remains highly contested. Nonetheless, it is clear that Proclus 
sees this ritual as ensuring the proper care of the vehicle (ochéma) of the 
lower part of the soul, and as one which leads up the higher part of the 
soul. The ‘manifest vehicle’, which is not immortal but does outlive the 
body, is taken away, presumably for its gradual dissolution;3° the ascent 
of the higher part of the soul is ‘by the airy and lunar and solar rays’. 
Lewy may well be correct that in this ritual the theurgist (represented in 
the analogy by Achilles) aimed to call forth the soul of the initiate, 
following upon the symbolic death of the body.?” The ‘rays’ (augai) 
mentioned here appear in several of the Chaldaean fragments, as for 
instance in fr. 115: 


You must hasten towards the light and towards the rays of the Father, from 
where the soul, clothed in mighty intellect, has been sent to you. 


On the character of these readings see Sheppard (1980), 85 who summarises: 
‘In a number of these [interpretations], when we relate the interpretations given by 
Proclus to the tradition of Homeric interpretation we can see that Syrianus’ distinctive 
contribution was the development of transcendent metaphysical allegory.’ 

35 Pichler (2005), 251 sees in mimeitai merely a reference to the status of the rite as 
a representation in the text of Homer. If this were the case then such language would be 
needed for all other references to Homer, but none in fact occur. 

On the doctrine of the soul’s vehicles see Finamore (1985). 

37 Lewy (1978), 206-7. Followed in this by Majercik (2013), 38. 
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As in Proclus’ version of Achilles’ ritual, the soul is to progress upwards 
via these rays to its final destination. 

There has been much discussion concerning the nature of the higher 
stages of theurgy, in particular whether these involved the use of phy- 
sical objects and rituals or were a purely contemplative undertaking.3® 
Though it is probably impossible to be certain, it may also be that such 
attempts to categorise present a false dichotomy: these rites may well 
have had physical and contemplative components. At any rate, the ritual 
to which Proclus likens Achilles’ pragmateia seems to have had a physical 
component and yet to have been concerned with an elevated stage of 
theurgic progression. Proclus assumes that at least some in his audience 
will know the details of this ritual and does not elaborate on them. 
Rather, he telescopes the three levels involved in his interpretation: 
Achilles’ ritual, the theurgic ritual and the theurgic ritual’s symbolic 
meaning. In this way Achilles’ ritual comes to have the same significance 
as the theurgic apathanatismos: 


The golden crater is a symbol of the spring (pégé) of souls and the libation is 
a symbol of the outflowing from there, which conducts a greater life to the 
divided soul, and the pyre is a symbol of the unmixed purity which can lead 
towards the imperceptible and away from bodies. (I 152.26-153.1) 


Much must remain mysterious here, but the structure of the interpreta- 
tion is clear: one ritual mimics (mimeitai) another, which in turn has 
a symbolic relationship to the higher realities to which the rites aim to 
return their recipients. 

Homer’s descriptions of transformations and epiphanies of the gods 
(I 109.9-114.29) are likewise understood primarily without allegory but 
by reference to a Neoplatonic understanding of theurgy.*? Though 
allegory is used incidentally in this discussion, in the reading of the 
story of Proteus in Odyssey 4, Proclus’ main line of explanation here is 
not allegorical, but rather understands the Homeric ascription of mut- 
ability to the gods in two ways: (1) like Iamblichus he argues that the 
different parts of the human composite are able to receive the gods only 
in their own ways. Given the divided and multiple nature of our souls, 
we perceive as similarly variable what is in fact immutable and simple. 
(2) While mutability is not to be attributed to the deities, it does 
characterise the daemonic beings further down a particular divine 


38 The bibliography on the nature of theurgic practice is extensive. See especially 
Majercik (2013); Chlup (2012), 163-84; Van Liefferinge (1999); Shaw (1995); 
Sheppard (1982); van den Berg (2001), 66-111; Lewy (1978); and Festugiére (1968). 

39 Determining the form which theurgy took before its adoption by Neoplatonists is 
difficult given the fragmentary state of the evidence. See however Saffrey (1981) and 
Tanaseanu-Dobler (2013). 
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chain. The Homeric passages which Socrates criticised, Proclus argues, 
can each be understood in one of these two ways. This detailed under- 
standing of the psychological mechanics of epiphany on the one hand, 
and of the gradations of the divine chains on the other, allows Proclus to 
accommodate the Homeric accounts within his own metaphysics. 


2.5 Interpreting and employing Plato in Essay 6 


For Proclus’ purposes in Essay 6 it is imperative to reconcile Plato with 
Homer. To this end, Proclus places emphasis, especially in the 
essay’s second book, on parts of Plato that are ostensibly in praise of 
Homer, and seeks to explain those passages that are critical of Homer as 
relating only to certain kinds of poetry. His categorisation of poetry into 
three kinds makes the latter undertaking relatively straightforward. 
Beyond this, Proclus aims to demonstrate that Homer was himself 
aware of these three kinds of poetry and exemplified each of them, 
though his work is characterised primarily by the highest type. 
Selective citation allows Proclus to argue for Plato’s supposed venera- 
tion of, and influence by, Homer. Plato, Proclus argues, has imitated 
Homer’s manner of presentation, and has also followed his lead in 
subject matter. In ‘A General Defence of both Homeric and Platonic 
Myths” (I 117.25—-122.20), Proclus sees the accounts of the posthumous 
fate of souls in both Homeric and Platonic myth as literally true. It is, of 
course, evident that Plato’s myths are influenced here by Homeric 
myth, as Proclus observes. He claims too that both shared the same 
intellectual vision (theéria (I 164.8-13)), extending even to their mutual 
focus on encosmic reality and the gods associated with it, including the 
demiurgic monad only to the extent that this is necessary to understand 
the things which depend upon it (I 164-5). 

In arguing that Plato imitates Homer’s choices in presenting his 
material, Proclus realises that he also opens Plato to some of the criti- 
cisms that Socrates makes of the Homeric poems in the Republic: he too 
works by imitation and stirs the emotions of his readers. When he 
argues that Plato imitates Socrates just as vividly as Homer imitates 
Achilles and others, and that he stirs his readers’ emotions at Socrates’ 
death as vividly as Homer does for the death of Patroclus, Proclus comes 
remarkably close to appreciating such imitation and emotion for its own 
sake (I 163.19-164.7). Though he is willing to concede that Plato and 
Homer share these qualities, and even that Plato, like Homer, must be 
expelled from Plato’s own ideal state (I 163.2—9), this last concession is 
limited by its very nature. The Platonic state of the Republic does not, 
after all, exist outside of the theorising of Platonists, and in the 
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meantime, both Plato and Homer will have much to contribute to those 
raised under less pure and unified regimes. 

Both Plato and Homer are, for Proclus, theios.4° Nonetheless, their 
works are, reasonably enough, treated quite differently. While Homer’s 
divine inspiration is constantly stressed, and the lower types of poetic 
composition present in his work treated as relatively unimportant or 
uncharacteristic, Plato’s imitation of Homer often seems an intellectual 
one. Summarising this broad difference of approach Proclus writes: 


Homer, speaking from divine inspiration and possession by the Muses, teaches 
us about divine matters and human. Plato establishes these same things by the 
irrefutable methods of knowledge, and through his demonstrations makes them 
clearer for the majority of us, who need such assistance for understanding truly 
existent things. (159.1-6) 


What Homer has taught us in mythic and inspired form, it seems, Plato 
has conveyed by means of reasoned argument. 

Yet, as the length of Proclus’ discussion of the relationship between 
Homer and Plato would imply, things are not quite so straightforward. 
Later in the second book of Essay 6, Proclus suggests that Plato was 
influenced by Homer ‘not only when divinely inspired and composing 
myths, but even when he was writing philosophically and rhetorically’ 
(171.13-14). Though Proclus’ immediate point is that Plato drew on 
Homer in all aspects of his work, this also suggests that Plato did 
compose his myths with divine inspiration and not only by philosophi- 
cal reasoning. Similarly, Socrates in the Phaedrus is said to speak ‘with 
divine inspiration and like a poet’ (I 166.12—13). Nonetheless, it is more 
often the case for Proclus that Plato’s text offers reasoning where 
Homer’s offers inspired poetry. 

Inspired poetry, containing as it does synth émuata, is treated as capable 
of assisting the soul in its return to its origins. This brings it into close 
connection with the work of theurgy.*" As Pichler notes, however, the 
two are not equated, since inspired poetry remains at the level of thedria 
while theurgy works directly on its practitioner.” Though such poetry 
can assist in the ascent, its function is less direct and more limited than 
that of theurgy. Do we have then a graded sequence from philosophical 
reasoning (Plato) to divinely inspired poetry (Homer) to theurgy? 
In practice, this is not quite the case: though the restriction of 
Homeric poetry to a readership of initiates might seem to imply an 
even higher valuation of it than of the Platonic texts, it must be stressed 


4° For the divine Plato see for example, in Tim. 3.9.22; in Crat. 92.1; in Parm. 708.28. 

+ See Pichler (2005), 241 on myths as Hilfsmittel for epistrophé of soul. He rightly sees 
a similarity of purpose for inspired poetry and theurgy (248 and 251). 

* Pichler (2005), 252. 
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that Platonism is treated as the hermeneutic key to the understanding of 
Homer. The two bodies of works and types of expression are treated as 
complementary, but the poems, with their stranger and riskier modes of 
expression, must be translated into the terms of Proclean Platonism to 
be properly understood. It is striking in this regard how frequently 
Plato’s Myth of Er plays a part, whether stated or unstated, in Proclus’ 
reading of Homeric myth.*? Though Platonic myth is less frequently 
treated as divinely inspired, it often features as the hermeneutic key to 
myth that is treated as so inspired. 

Though the distinctions in Proclus’ treatment of Homer and Plato 
seem on occasion perfectly clear, the picture becomes more tangled on 
closer inspection. All of the sources of authority in Proclus’ world 
(Homer, Plato, the Chaldaean Oracles and others) are directed to the 
same purpose: assisting in the liberation and ascent of the soul. They do 
not all, however, communicate in the same ways. Though each may on 
occasion be useful to interpret the others, it is overwhelmingly the 
thought of Plato, as Proclus understands it, which is the key to inter- 
preting the others. For all that Homer’s poetry, at its best, is produced 
and validated by divine inspiration, it is Platonism through which it and 
all else must be interpreted. 


43 As Pichler (2005) observes at several points, summarising his position at 237. 
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<BOOK I> 


PROCLUS THE SUCCESSOR ON THE THINGS SAID BY 20 
PLATO IN THE REPUBLIC ON HOMER AND POETRY 


<6.1.I INTRODUCTION: 69.23-71.17> 


It occurred to me recently that, in the lecture for Plato’s birthday,** I should 


consider how one might compose an appropriate reply on behalf of Homer 25 
to Socrates in the Republic — to show that Homer’s teachings are completely 
in accord with the natural facts and, above all, with the doctrines of the 70 


philosopher himself on matters both divine and human. [I considered] how 

one might save Plato from self-contradiction and show that such things as 

he wrote in praise of Homer’s poetry, as well as the accusations uttered 

[against it], all result from a single knowledge, one intellectual conception, 5 

and a single plan that is worthy of the gods. Looking into these matters, one 

might well raise difficulties like the following: if Plato correctly sought to 

refute Homer and to point out variations from the truth that pertains to the 10 

subject, then how is it still possible to reckon this poet among those who 

have knowledge, especially since it is a matter of teachings about the divine 

classes and things that always exist? On the other hand, if on both these and 

other subjects the Homeric legacy is deemed to be proper, then how in that 

case is one still able to agree that Plato acts in accordance with intellect and 

irrefutable understanding (gnésis)? 15 
Thus, as I said, these are things in need of examination. Among all 

these matters, this one in particular seems to me to demand quite exten- 

sive examination: the fact that Plato is at odds with himself in the argu- 

ments concerning Homer. For how could these things be coherent with 

one another — when it is said by him in the Phaedo (g5a1) that Homer is a 20 

divine poet, yet in the Republic (597e7 ff.) he is shown to be the third from 

the truth? These things just don’t line up with one another.*> Nor is there 


+4 For the circumstances surrounding the composition of Proclus’ work, see the General 
Introduction. 

4 ot yap Aivov Aives cuvarrteiv. A proverbial expression that Rosamond Kent Sprague 
translates as ‘not combining flax with flax’ in Ewthydemus 298c6 in Cooper (1997). For 
Proclus’ uses, see in Remp. 1 70.22, II 30.25, 205.30 and in Tim. III 298.7. 
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any stratagem for making each [of Plato’s claims] mean the same thing. 
The first claim demonstrates that Homer engaged in an activity that went 
25 beyond every human and partial conception*® and that the gods were 
established within his own thought (noésis). The second claim, however, 
shows that Homer was conversant [merely] with images of the truth, 
wandering somewhere far from the knowledge of the gods. Never mind 
the fact that Plato says at one point that poetry itself is supposed to be the 
result of possession or madness (Phdr. 245a2) from the Muses and calls 


30 the race of poets ‘divine’ (Laws 682a2). But at other points he represents 
them as makers of images and illusions, far removed from true under- 
71 standing. In the light of this he does not seem to wish to be saved from 


self-contradiction in his judgements on the content of poetry. 
Therefore let us move on to what we heard from our teacher on these 
matters when he set out those teachings which the Homeric poems have 
in common with the truth subsequently contemplated by Plato. To sum 
up, let us go through in order and let us consider: first, if there is any 
possible way to resolve Socrates’ problems; second, the objective (skopos) 
10 behind the apparent confrontation with Homer; third, the single and 
irrefutable truth that is set before us everywhere in Plato’s views on both 
poetry itself and on Homer. In this manner, each of them will be 
revealed to us as an envoy (theéros) of divinities who accords with 
intellect and knowledge — both men teaching the same things about 
the same matters; both being expounders (exégé#és) of the same truth 
15 about the things that are, since they have proceeded from one divinity 
and fill out (sympléroun) a single series.*’ 


mn 


6.1.2 ON THE WAY THAT THE DIVINE MYTHS ARE 

ELABORATED BY THE THEOLOGIANS, PROVIDING A 

JUSTIFICATION AND RESOLVING THE OBJECTIONS 
20 RAISED AGAINST THEM. 


<Introduction: 71.21-7> 


Such, then, are the matters at hand that I’ve undertaken to offer argu- 
ments about. And as I said, it is necessary to hold both Plato himself and 


4° uepiotiis émBoafis. Human concepts are apt to chop up or individualise the indivisible 

understanding of all divine matters —- an understanding that strains the limits of 

discursive thought or dianoia. By contrast, Homer does not merely have partial repre- 

sentations of the gods, but the gods are themselves established within his non- 

discursive noésis. 

47 Plato and Homer will both belong to the series which descends from Apollo through 
the Muses. Homer, of course, belongs to the series of the Muses (in Remp. 1 184.29) and 
Plato has his origin in Apollo, who is the leader of the Muses; cf. Anon. Proleg. §1, 47. 
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his follower [sc. Syrianus] — or as I would say, his hierophant — respon- 

sible for them. It falls to me as the speaker to attempt to record as 25 
accurately as possible all that was said then, as well as such things as he 
consented to explain in subsequent further considerations on these 
matters. 


<1. Socrates’ objections: 72.1-74.9> 

Now, since prior to everything else Socrates blames the manner of the 72 
myth-making through which Homer and Hesiod conveyed their stories 

about the gods — and prior to Homer and Hesiod, Orpheus and anyone 

else who with inspired lips** expounded things eternally and invariably 5 
the same - it is surely necessary for us to demonstrate that the very 
composition of the Homeric myths was proper for the facts about which 

it doubtless provides an indication (endeixis) [and to do this] before we 
provide an outline of the meaning (theéria) of specific teachings. After 

all, one might well ask,*? how could these words, which stray so far from 10 
the good, the beautiful and the orderly, and which are shameful and 
unlawful, how could they at any time become fitting for things that have 

been allotted an existence that accords with Goodness Itself and which 
coexist with the Beautiful; things in which order exists in the primary 

mode and from which all that is has been made manifest, replete with 15 
beauty and replete with undefiled powers? How do such things fit in 

with the stuff that fills the phantasmagoria (teratologia)*° of tragedy or 

the illusions that coexist with matter, since they are as a whole lacking in 

justice and divine law? For it would not be lawful to apply such things to 

the sort of existence (hypostasis) possessed by gods who transcend 20 
everything — I mean, adulteries, acts of theft, being hurled from heaven, 

as well as injustices committed against fathers, bindings, castrations, and 

all the other things that both Homer and other poets go on about. 
Instead, just as the gods themselves are separate from all other things — 

united with the Good and insulated from inferior things, remaining 25 
instead unmixed with everything and immaculate, pre-existing in accor- 

dance with one limit and a single order that is uni-form — in the same 
manner what pertains to the discourse about them are things that 


48 For the ‘inspired lips’ of Orpheus, compare in Crat. §110.70. 

4° Punctuating with a question mark in lines 16 and 19, with Festugiére and Lamberton. 

°° Teratologia is relatively uncommon term, but one that Proclus invokes often in relation 
to the surface meaning of the poets’ tales; cf. in Crat. §105.39 and §116.13. In his 
exposition of the fabulous tales related by Homer, Proclus will show how to interpret 
away the apparently fantastic to arrive at a truth about the divine. Cf. in Crat 105.39-40 
Thy paivopévny Tepatodoyiay eis etrioToviKty évvoiav avorréutrew with in Remp. 1 86.1-3 
Sia Thy paivoyevny TepatoAoyiayv Tijs év ToIs aSUTOIs iSpuLEvys GANGEias avakivotow Tih 
Gytnow... 
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transcend words and are full of intellect; things that are able, by virtue of 
30 the order to which they belong, to conform themselves to the ineffable 
73 superiority of the gods and able to refer back up to them.*' Further, in 
mystical acts of intellectual awareness concerning divinity it is even 
necessary for the soul’s apprehensions to be pure of material products 
of the imagination (phantasma); to reject every alien opinion (doxasma) 
5 that is set in motion from the irrational soul below; to deem everything 
else insignificant relative to the immaculate superiority of the gods; and 
to place trust only in correct Jogos and the mightier spectacle of intellect 
for the truth about the gods. Let no one tell us such things about the 
10 gods as it is fitting to say about human beings, nor attempt to apply the 
affections (pathos) that belong to irrational and enmattered substance 
(ousia) to the beings who transcend in their simplicity the intellect, 
intellective substance and life, for these symbols will not resemble the 

kind of existence that belongs to the gods. 
Thus, unless they are in fact going to fall short of the truth that is 
found in these [divine] beings, it is necessary for myths to conform 
15 somehow to the facts — facts whose contemplation they attempt to 
conceal by means of visible screens (parapetasma). Rather, just as Plato 
himself frequently conveys divine matters in a mystical manner 
through certain images — though he does not allow anything ugly nor 
any trace of disorder nor any material and troubling product of imagi- 
20 nation to intrude into the myths, but instead the very conceptions 
(noéma) about the gods, immaculate and intellectual, have been con- 
cealed [in Plato’s images], while representations (apeikasmenon) of 
them have been projected like icons (aga/ma) that resemble what is 
inside,>** likenesses of a secret doctrine (theéria) — so too it was neces- 
sary for the poets and for Homer himself, if they were to fashion myths 
25 fitting for the gods, to reject, on the one hand, those combinations that 
are multi-form and filled throughout with words that are maximally 
opposed to the facts, and also necessary, on the other hand, for them to 
conceal from the many the understanding of divine matters that is 


>* in Remp. I 72.29-73.1 Koi T& dcrerkdCeoGor Suvdpeva KaT& Thy oiKelav THEW IPSS THY 
éxeivoov &pprtov Urrepoyny é avtous dvarréutreiv. We take Suvdueva to govern both 
infinitives. Lamberton seems to omit the final clause: ‘capable of depicting in terms 
of their own class their ineffable transcendence’. 

5? This part of the sentence seems to echo Alcibiades’ description of Socrates at 
Symposium 216d4-217a2. Where in Plato the &ydAyora are the things hidden inside, 
in Proclus they are used as a metaphor for the outer form of Platonic myth. The other 
difference is that Proclus is arguing for a close similarity between the outer form of 
Platonic myth and its inner content, whereas Alcibiades claims that Socrates’ outer 
form is quite unlike what is found inside him. 
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none of their business and at the same time to use mythic constructions 30 
concerning the gods in a manner that is lawful (ewagés), preferring 

those which aim at the Beautiful and the Good. These are the things 

for which, I believe, Socrates criticises both the myth-making of 74 
Homer and the other poets. Yet perhaps someone who was not pleased 

with the marvels that are manifested in their words might bring 

a different accusation. Indeed, there are people among us who are 
particularly in the habit of blaming ancient myths as being the cause, 5 
on the one hand, of serious licentiousness in beliefs about the gods and, 

on the other, for being the cause of seriously absurd and mistaken 
imaginings. They blame them for nothing less than having driven the 
multitudes to the present disorder and frightful confusion, where 

sacred laws have been violated. 


<2. Proclus’ reply: 74.9-86.23> 
<a. Good and bad use of myths: 74.9—-76.17> 
We see no need for a long discourse directed towards those who blame 10 
the tradition of myths for mistakes about the divine. First, in the case of 
those who have neglected the service of beings superior to them due to 
the visible fictions (phainomena plasmata), it tarns out that they were 
drawn into this irrational and gigantic*? impiety without knowing either 15 
the objective (skopos) or the power of myth-making. After all, the myths 
have put out the fancy costumes that they project (instead of the secret 
truth that is established within) and utilise visible screens for thoughts 
that are invisible and unknowable to the many. And this is in fact the 20 
special good that belongs to them: they don’t disclose any of their truths 
to the profane masses, but instead extend only some traces of the entire 
mystagogy to those whose nature permits them to be turned from these 
things to a contemplation that is inaccessible to the many. So if there are 
people who consume only the superficial aspects (proschéma) of the 
mythic fictions (instead of seeking the truth within them), or people 25 


3 The Giants connote for Proclus rebellion against gods. Part of this connotation, of 
course, derives from stories of the Gigantomachy, but these mythic stories are given 
a particular salience for Proclus because of Plato’s own use of the Giants as an image for 
materialism in the Sophist. Plato’s Giants had by Proclus’ day taken on a further 
meaning as a code-word for Christians, whom the Neoplatonists considered to exem- 
plify materialism and base devotion to the passions. Proclus uses this expression again 
at in Remp. Il 176.14, and it appears also in Damascius’ Philosophic History (fr. 19 in 
Athanassiadi (1999), on which see Athanassiadi (1993), 7). Marinus, also employing the 
mythic analogy with the Giants to describes Proclus’ Christian enemies colourfully 
says that his master’s temporary withdrawal from Athens was because he was ‘in a crisis 
caused by some vulture-giants’ (év tepiotéoei TIVv yuTToy1yévToov (Proclus 15.19)); see 
on this curious phrase the note by Saffrey, Segonds and Luna (2001), 118-19 n. 8. 
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who pursue the imaginary and figurative apprehensions>* of the myths 
(instead of the purification of the intellect), how could anyone devise 
a way to blame the myths for these peoples’ lack of discipline (parano- 


30 mia)? Instead, blame those who use the myths badly for their mistakes 
concerning them. 
75 Furthermore, there are all the other cases where something excep- 


tionally holy and valuable seems to be established in the gods themselves 
and directed by them. [In these cases], when we see ordinary people 
harmed, we do not blame the generation of these things for these harms, 
but instead blame the condition of the soul when it lacks intellect — 
a condition possessed by these people. After all, who would not agree 
that the mysteries and sacred rites lead souls up from the enmattered 
and mortal form of life and connect them to the gods? Who would not 
agree that they remove by means of intellectual illumination all the 
mental disturbances (taraché) that creep in as a result of the irrational 
[life of the body] and that they eject by means of the gods’ light that 
10 which is indefinite or dark from those who are initiated. — Yet at the 
same time there is nothing to preclude*> the multitude from undergoing 
all kinds of depravity from these things as well. The goods and potenti- 
alities consequent upon these [rites] are then put to bad use in a way that 
corresponds with the person’s own [psychic] disposition. Having 
absented themselves from the gods and the sacrifices that are genuinely 
15 sacred, they are carried into a life filled with passions and irrationality. 
Let anyone who blames the myths for the terrible and misguided con- 
founding of ancient customs also blame the revelation of the mysteries 
and introduction of the initiations to mankind. And what need is there 
20 to talk about these things [sc. the mysteries or the initiations]? You 
might as well blame the very creation of the universe, the order among 
the wholes, and the providence over everything down here on the 
grounds that those who have received them make bad use of what they 

have been given by these things. 
Now, I would not say that these [claims] are pious, nor would I deem 
it worthwhile to regard the charges against myths that derive from the 
25 deviations of the masses as just. After all, one ought not to judge the 
excellence or defectiveness of things on the basis of deviant usage. 
Instead it is necessary to evaluate each on the basis of its intrinsic nature 
and the [standard of] correctness that pertains to them. In fact, the 


wm 


54+ At in Crat. §116.1-3 Proclus cites Euthyphro as an example of someone who reasons 
imaginatively about the gods when he supposes that they engage in battles and con- 
spiracies against one another. 

Reading tot for 16 in odSév Tapaipeitai Tous TOAAOUs TO pt} OUXi Kal 2x TOUTeV TravToias 
Utropévelv Siaotpogas. This is the normal construction and Proclus consistently uses the 
genitive of separation with related constructions of this same verb. 
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Athenian Stranger (Laws I 646a) does not even think that it is necessary 76 
to expel drunkenness from the well-ordered city due to the fact that the 
conduct of ordinary people surrounding intoxication is pointless and 

fails to observe limits. Instead he says that [judged] on the basis of the 
opposite usage which is correct and intelligent, even this makes 

a significant contribution to education. Even though someone might 5 
say that drunkenness destroys both the bodies and souls of those who 
engage in it, nonetheless the Lawgiver will not, for this reason, deprive it 

of the value that belongs to it or its contribution towards virtue. Thus, it 

is not necessary to avoid drunkenness due to the fact that ordinary 
people pursue it in a manner that is uneducated and uncultured,°° nor 10 
do initiations and the powers of the mysteries merit condemnation by 
intelligent people because of the wickedness of those who receive these 

things, nor would the myths justly be thought to be harmful to listeners 

due to the disturbed condition of those who use these myths in 

a haphazard and irrational manner. Instead, in all these cases one 

ought to blame the disorderly and thoughtless disposition of those 15 
who engage in these practices. Because of this disposition they employ 

means that aim at the good for inferior ends, and so they fail to achieve 

the goal proper to those means. 


<b. On the obscenity of Homer’s myths: 76.17-79.18> 
Now, if someone were to condemn the maker of myths for the apparent 
obscenity [in the stories] or for the vulgarity of the language [in them] 
and for these reasons deprive the myth-maker of [his claim to] the 20 
proper imitation of divine matters (for after all, every imitator repre- 
sents the form that belongs to those things through what is naturally 
appropriate to the paradigms, rather than through things that are most 
opposed and furthest flung>” from the substance or power of their 
archetypes) — well, then, [if one is going to make this kind of criticism] 
I think it is first necessary to draw a distinction among the purposes 25 
(proairesis) of myths and put aside as separate from those that are 
described as educational the ones that are more inspired and which 
gaze more towards the [nature of this] universe than towards [improv- 
ing] the character of the audience. Next, one must distinguish among 
the ways of life that belong to those who make use of the myths. Some 
ways of life are to be counted among those natural for youth or whole- 
some for people whose moral character is not complex. Other ways of 77 


5° Cf. Laws I 640e where Plato distinguishes between the proper and improper uses of 
drunkenness. 

°7 As Festugiére notes, the sense of BeBAnuévoov in Kai Tréppw Tis TAV ApxeTUTAOV OUCIAS Kat 
Suvdueoos BeBANuéveov is not obvious. He offers ‘qui a été jeté au hasard’ and Lamberton 
similarly translates ‘through things randomly thrown out’. 
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life, however, belong to those who are able to be roused towards 
intellect, the universal genera of gods, the processions through all 
beings, and the series (seéra) and endpoints that hasten to extend as far 
as the last things.°* Now doubtless when we have separated from one 
5 another in this manner both the kinds of myths and the propensities of 
those who are to receive them, let us agree with those who say that those 
myths that Homer and Hesiod wrote? do not contribute towards edu- 
cation and are zor fit for the ears of young people. But let us add this fact: 
10 that they nonetheless align with the nature of things that are universal 
and with the order of things that exist. They connect to the things that 
are really existent those people who are able to be led upward to a 
synoptic vision of matters divine. 

The fathers of myth-making saw that nature creates icons of forms 
15 that are immaterial and intelligible and that it adorns the cosmos down 
here with imitations of them — representing things that are indivisible in 
a manner that is divided, things that are eternal through what proceeds 
in time, and things that are intelligible through those that are sensible. 
[Nature also imitates] what is immaterial in a material manner, what 
lacks extension in a manner that is extended, and what is established in 
20 a stable manner through change. In a way that follows both Nature and 
the procession of the beings that exist visibly and with images, they 
themselves [sc. the fathers of myth-making] contrive images of the 
divine conveyed in words and imitate the superior power of paradigms 
by means of things that are most opposed and furthest removed from 
25 them. That which is beyond nature they indicate by means of things that 
are contrary to nature; that which is more divine than all reason they 
indicate by means of things that are contrary to reason; and that which is 
supersimplified beyond every divisible [kind of] beauty they indicate by 
means of things that are made to appear as obscene. Thus they also 
doubtless remind us of the transcendent superiority [of the paradigms] 

in accordance with a discourse that is fitting.” 


58 The people who live these lives are, of course, philosophers. They are potentially 
spectators of the landscape of the intelligible realm whose features Proclus briefly 
mentions here. 

59 Interestingly Proclus uses the dual here of Homer and Hesiod, suggesting that they are 

regarded as a natural pair. Perhaps he has in mind the common aims (as he supposes) of 

Homer’s inspired poetry and Hesiod’s Theogony. The fragments that remain to us of 

Proclus’ commentary on Works and Days show that he took this work to be educative, 

not theological. Cf. van den Berg (2014b) contra Marzillo (2010). 

kai oT 81) KAT Adyov Tov EiKOTa Ts Exeiveov NYAS avauILVT}OKOUOL eEnpnyEens UTTEPoy tis. 

Both Lamberton and Festugiére give xat& Adyov tov eikdta an epistemic sense. 

Lamberton: ‘They do this, in all probability, to remind us ...’; cf. Festugiére ‘in 

toute probabilité’. But Lamberton’s translation expresses purpose — they do something 

in order to remind us — while Proclus simply says that they do, in fact, remind us of the 
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Again, in addition, when it comes to each individual order of 
gods descending from above down to their end-points and passing 78 
through all the genera among [various kinds of] beings, it is possi- 
ble to see that the endpoints of the series reflect (proistanai)*’ the 
sorts of properties that the makers of myths assign to the gods 
themselves™ — the sorts of properties that both bring these things 5 
into existence and sustain them. It is through such things that the 
makers of myths conceal the secret understanding (theéria) of the 
most fundamental things. After all, the last of the genera of dae- 
mons — those that are turned towards matter — govern (proistanai) 
perversions of powers which are in accordance with nature, the 
ugliness of enmattered things, temptation towards vice, as well as 
disorderly and discordant motions. For it is necessary for these 10 
things too to be in the universe and to fill out the diversity of the 
universal order, and it is necessary for the generation of their 
derivative existence (parupostasis)— and of their stability and perma- 
nence — to be included within the eternal genera.°3 Of course, these 
things having been observed by the founders of sacred rites, they 15 
issued orders for defined periods of laughter or lamentation to be 
celebrated, thus discharging their religious duties to these genera 
[of daemons] and allotting to them their fair share of the general 
service that pertains to what is divine. 


paradigms’ superiority. We suspect Kat& Adyov Tov eikéta ought to be heard in the 
context of the phrase that describes in general terms what the myth-makers are doing: 
eikdvas Kal adtol WAdTTovTEs év Adyors at 77.21. Proclus is playing on the same linguistic 
similarity that Plato does in the Timaeus when he discusses the ‘likely account of 
a likeness’. 

tpototnu in the middle voice is the term that Proclus often uses when he is talking 
about some element x in a poetic fiction serving as a screen (parapetasma) for some y in 
the order of things. x is what is projected in front of y to screen it. This, however, often 
makes for an awkward translation. If x serves as screen for y, then there is some sense in 
which y ‘reflects’ x — though not like a normal mirror reflects you while you are shaving 
in it. Instead, y ‘reflects’ « more like a mirror in a fun-house reflects things. Yet 
a distorted or incomplete reflection is still a reflection. Screens may serve a variety of 
functions. On the one hand, because the y in question may be beyond the limits of 
discursive thought, y can make it known (in some sense), as one might hang a sheet over 
an invisible ghost to give it shape and make it visible (in some sense). Equally, screens 
can keep the real content of divine truths out of the hands of unworthy auditors by 
distracting them with things like scandalous stories. 

An example follows at 147.8 ff. where Proclus explains that the Apollo who protects 
Hector from Achilles (and whom Homer calls ‘malicious’) is not the god who stands at 
the head of the Apollonian series, but rather a daemon who constitutes one of the 
lowest members of that series. 

Proclus uses the vocabulary associated with his own solution to the problem of evil. For 
a brief overview, see Baltzly (2009), 271-2. 
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Therefore, [there is a parallel between the hieratic art and the original 

myth-makers].°* The art of sacred things distributes in the requisite 

20 manner the totality of religious worship to the gods and to the gods’ 

attendants, lest any who eternally follow upon the gods be left out and 

lack a share of the service that falls to them. The hieratic art draws the 

first group [sc. the gods] to itself by means of the most holy rites and 

mystical symbols. But it summons the gifts of the other group [sc. the 

attendants of the gods] by means of shows of passion, doubtless through 

25 some ineffable affinity.°> In a manner parallel to this, the fathers of the 

myths in question looked, generally speaking, at the entire procession of 

divine beings and were anxious for their myths to ascend into the 

universal series that proceeds from each [god]. On the one hand, they 

established the surface [content] and imagistic [aspect] of their [myths] 

as an analogue to the lowest kinds who rule over the passions and things 

30 that are final and enmattered. On the other hand, they transmitted the 

disguised content that is unknown to ordinary people to those who are 

enamoured with the sight of Being, as a revelation of the transcendent 

79 being of the gods in their sanctuaries. Thus each of the myths is surely 

daemonic on the surface level, but divine according to its secret meaning 
(theéria). 

Of course, if we have stated things correctly, then because of these 
facts it is not proper to deprive the Homeric myths of their relationship 
to the things that genuinely exist on the grounds that they would not 
contribute towards the education of young people. (After all, the goal of 
10 such myths is not to be educational, nor did the makers of these myths 

transmit them with an eye to that goal.) Nor is it right to refer the things 
written by Plato to the same class as the more inspired ones, but it is 
instead necessary to define each separately. The one group is more 
philosophical, while the other pertains to hieratic customs. 
15 The former are fitting for young people to hear, while the latter are 
fitting for those who have been led correctly through every other kind of 
education, generally speaking, and who now aim to establish the soul’s 


mn 


°4 omep coordinates with ottess &pa seven lines further on to form a single sentence that 
stretches over sixteen lines. Rather than trying to preserve Proclus’ sentence structure — 
as Festugiére and Lamberton do — we have taken some liberties to yield a translation 
that reads more easily. 

Tov SE ToIs PaIvopEvols TABT|HAOIV TPOKAAEITAI TAS SdoEI5 1a Bt] Tivos GppTTOU ouTTAGEIas. 
Do the practitioners of the hieratic art experience the passions or merely manifest their 
outward signs? Do the gods’ attendants experience these passions so that the sympatheia 
is a literal sharing of emotions? It is hard to say. Lamberton’s ‘shows of passion’ and 
‘ineffable affinity’ nicely preserve the ambiguity and we can see no room for 
improvement. 
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intellect in the hearing of such myths as if in a kind of mystical 
instrument.” 


<c. Socrates’ distinction of two kinds of myths: 79.18-81.28> 
However, Socrates adequately indicates these things for those who 
are able to comprehend, and he indicates that he attacks Homer’s 
myth-making as neither educational nor well adapted to the 20 
unformed and innocent character®’ of young people and he demon- 
strates how myth’s hidden and secret good requires some kind of 
mystical and divinely inspired act of intelligence (noésis).°° Ordinary 
people though, failing to grasp Socrates’ arguments and falling short 
of the intended meaning (dianoia) of the philosopher, denounce this 25 
kind of myth in its entirety. 

It is worthwhile to listen to what Socrates says about these myths and 
the reason for which such a mythical account is to be rejected: 
“The young person is not able to distinguish what is allegory (hyponoia) 
from what is not. Instead such opinions as he might take on at that age 30 
become hard to erase and resistant to change. For these reasons we 80 
should take great care to ensure that the things that they hear first are 
the finest mythic tales that have been told that lead towards virtue’ (Rep. 
378d). Thus we say quite reasonably that the Homeric myths have not 5 


66 et . ~ ~ 1 > : er ” ! Moco wy x ~ ~ 
KGL E1S TTY TOV TOLOVSE puboov AKPOQOlV WOTTEP OPYAVOV Tl UUOTLKOV 18ptca1 TOV TTS YUXTNS 


votv égieuévois. An alternative translation would treat the soul’s intellect as if it 
were a mystical organ. This is the solution that Festugiére adopts. We follow 
Lamberton in treating the myths and the hearing of them as a kind of mystical 
instrument that transports the soul and establishes it in intellect. This seems to better 
preserve the parallel that has just been introduced between the hieratic art and inspired 
poetry. 

atrAdoToIs Kal &Bertois Gow: Proclus’ phrasing here echoes, as Festugiére observes, 
Phaedrus 245 a2: &rodhy Koi &Batov wuyiv. This is far from a trivial echo, as the Platonic 
passage is the discussion of the madness that comes from the Muses, which can only 
work upon ‘a simple and innocent soul’. This is, of course, a fundamental passage for 
Proclus’ own views on inspired poetry, in which connection he quotes the Platonic 
phrase at I 181.q—5. It is somewhat paradoxical that these qualities of soul should make 
the inspired poetry of Homer unsuitable for young people, since it is just these same 
qualities that the soul requires to be inspired in the first place. As Hunter (2009), 24 
observes, ‘[i]n choosing &Batos Plato was also, as often, imitating in language the 
subject of his discourse. “Untrodden” to describe a soul is, to put it simply, the kind 
of “metaphor” which one might expect to find in poetry.’ Proclus chooses a term, in 
short, which evokes a sacral context and the aspects of Plato’s discussion of poetry 
which he finds most useful in the development of his own thoughts on the role of the 
art. 

Proclus’ point here seems to be that Socrates gives the reader of the dialogue the 
opportunity to see that he recognises the revelatory function of Homer’s poetry, as well 
as condemning its inappropriateness for young people. Where does he indicate the 
former? Proclus subsequently cites Rep. II 378aq-6. 
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given a good imitation of divinity, for they are not conducive® to virtue 
or education nor do they contribute towards the lawgivers’ putting 
young people on the right path. In this respect they appear to have no 
similarity to the things that are, nor would they be appropriate for those 
who preside over the science of politics. But in another respect they are 
10 harmonised with the gods and elevate those with a suitable nature for 
the contemplation of the gods. The good that belongs to them is not 
educational but rather mystical and they are aimed, not at a juvenile 
disposition, but at a mature one. Socrates makes this clear when (Rep. 
15 378a) he says it is fitting for ‘a few people to hear’ myths of this sort 
‘having been sworn to secrecy’ and having made a sacrifice, ‘not of a pig, 
but of some large and rare’ victim. Socrates, then, is far from deeming 
this manner of myth-making worthless though the majority of people 
think that he does, since the hearing of such myths is shown to rank 
20 alongside the holiest of rites and the most perfect of mysteries. For the 
fact that it is necessary to reveal such myths accompanied by sacrifices, 
and the greatest and most perfect sacrifices at that, in secret, demon- 
strates that the meaning (thedria) in them is a mystical initiation (systa- 

gogia) and a sacred rite (te/eté) that elevates the audience. 
Whoever among us has evicted from his soul what is childish or 
25 juvenile, brought order to the unbounded impulses of the imagination, 
and promoted intellect to be the leader his own life, this is the person 
who would enjoy the best circumstances for sharing in the visions 
(theama) that have been concealed within these sorts of myths. 
However, someone who still stands in need of education or symmetry 


30 in his moral character could not undertake the contemplation of these 
things safely. For it is necessary that one should not bring anything from 
8x the material [realm] below to the mystical conceptions (noéma) of the 


gods, and it is also necessary that someone still racked by the motions of 
the imaginative faculty should not rush into apprehensions (epibo/) that 
are clearly visible to intellect. It is also necessary not to confuse the 
affections of irrational activities with the transcendent goods of con- 
templative ones. Rather, putting trust in Socrates and the order of steps 
in the ascent to the divine, it is necessary to grasp separately first the 
correct education of moral character and then the synoptic intellective 
vision (noera periépé) of Being. One needs to live in a manner that is 
fitting to both, starting from the ascent that is inferior and more 
10 involved with the political life and finishing up with the ascent to the 


mn 
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2 ot yap pds GpETi Kal Tradeiav OSE Thy Spot TaV véov cywytV ouUVTEAOtOIW Tois 
vouobéta. As Festugiére and Lamberton note, it seems necessary to assume some 


verb such as 9épouo1 or teivouct as understood with tpds. 
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mystical unification with what is divine.”° These matters, however, 
belong to discussions of a different sort. 

On the basis of what has already been said, it will be recalled that the 
kind (eidos) of myth was deemed to be twofold by Socrates. I mean that 
there is one kind that is educational and another kind that is related to 
initiations (te/estikos). While the former provides for ethical virtue, the 15 
latter furnishes contact with the divine, and though the one is able to 
benefit humanity in general, the other is adapted only to the few. 
The former is common and familiar to people, but the other is secret 
and doesn’t fit well with those who are not eager to be completely settled 
in the divine. One is coordinate with the [psychic and moral] disposi- 20 
tions of young persons, while the other is revealed only with difficulty 
and in conjunction with religious rites and mystical traditions. 

Now, if these are indeed the things that Socrates has imparted to us, 
how can we say that there is not agreement between him and Homer 
about the things that Homer relates in a mythic manner? And how is it 
not obvious, therefore, that when it comes to Homer’s myth-making, 25 
Socrates rejects and disagrees with it just to the extent that it is incom- 
patible with the present subject (Aypothesis) of the discussion, and its 
teaching on the education of young people? These, however, are mat- 
ters to be dealt with a little later on. 


<Allegorical interpretation of obscene myths: 81.28-86.23> 


Now, suppose’’ that those who are lawgivers concerned to care for the 30 
[psychic] dispositions that are more imperfect must handle mythic 

stories in one manner. Suppose further that those who indicate by 

means of inspired apprehensions the ineffable being of the gods to 82 
people who are capable of following the upward path of contemplation 

must handle mythic stories differently. [If this is so], then we will not be 

at a loss for how to lead [stories like] the casting out of Hephaestus up to 

the level of the irrefutable knowledge concerning the gods. Nor will we 

have trouble with [stories like] the binding of Cronos or the castration of 
Ouranos — stories which Socrates of course says are unsuited for the 5 
hearing of young people and in no way fitted to the psychic dispositions 

of those who stand solely in need of education, for, generally speaking, 


7° It is of course just this progression from the civic or political virtues to the intellectual 
and hieratic ones that Marinus’ biography ascribes to Proclus himself. 

7* ‘This sentence is in fact a conditional: if there must be these two approaches to mythic 
stories, then we won't be puzzled about how to bring such episodes as the castration of 
Ouranos into our body of irrefutable knowledge of the gods. But it seems better to 
break Proclus’ original thirteen-line sentence into shorter ones for ease of 
understanding. 
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the mystical understanding of the gods could not come about at a time 

when the vessels for containing it are alienated from it.7* When we 

10 speak to those who have attained such visions (theama), saying, for 
instance, that the casting of Hephaestus [from heaven]’? indicates the 
procession of the divine from on high right down to the last things 
created in the realm of sensibles (a procession that is set in motion, 
completed and supervised by the father and maker’¢ of all things); or 

15 we say that the bonds of Cronos”? illustrate the unification of universal 
creation’® with the intellectual and paternal superiority (Ayperoché) of 
Cronos; or we say that the castration of Ouranos hints at the distinc- 

tion of the Titanic series from the continuous cosmic order’? — when 

we do this, we would perhaps be saying things that are familiar [to 
philosophers] and tracing the fictitious and tragic [aspects of] the 

20 myths to the intellective contemplation of the divine genera. For 
everything among us that is imagined to be associated with what is 

worse and which belongs to the inferior column (systoichia), the myths 

make a corresponding substitution for them involving a nature and a 

power that is superior. For instance, for us [down here] bondage is 
something that prevents or inhibits activity. But up there, bondage is 

25 contact and ineffable unification with things that are causes. Down 
here being cast out is a kind of violent motion done [to us] by some- 

thing else. But when applied to the gods, it indicates the generative 
procession and its free-ranging and effortless presence to all things — a 
procession that is not cut off from its native starting points, but instead 

30 goes out from them to all things in order. While castration brings 
83 about a lessening of power in the case of things that are divisible and 
enmattered, in the case of the primary-effective (prétourgos) causes, it 

hints at the procession of things that are secondary into an inferior 

order from causes of their very own. Primary things remain established 
undiminished in themselves, and they are not moved from themselves 

5 because of the procession from them, nor diminished by the separation 


7° Cf. Rep. sorc on the kind of psychic container that the gods love. 

73 Hephaestus is reported to have been thrown from heaven by Zeus (I/. 1.590-4) as well 
as by Hera, who was ashamed of his deformity (I/. 18.395-405). This seems to have 
been among the traditional problems for exegetes of Homer; cf. Heraclitus, Homeric 
Problems 26.1 ff. 

i.e. the Demiurge; cf. Tim. 28¢3-4 tointhy Kai Tatépa Tose TOU TavTOs. 

75 Ttis unclear which binding of Cronos Proclus has in mind: that in Hesiod Theog. 718 or 
Night’s advice to Zeus to get Cronos drunk on honey and bind him, Orph. fr. 154 
(Kern). For Proclus’ understanding of the bonds of Cronos, see in Tim. III 208.33 ff. 
and Platonic Theology V 5. 

On the increasingly more particularised acts of creation that are contrasted with 
‘universal creation’, cf in Tim. I 3.1 ff. 

77 CE. in Crat. §111.111. 


74 
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of these [lesser things] from them, nor divided because of the division 
among the lesser realities.”° 

These are matters that Socrates says it is impractical for young people 
to hear about, but nonetheless it is fitting that those who are able to 
comprehend the truth about the gods on the basis of mythic symbols 
should investigate and be spectators of them in secret. It is not to be 10 
completely rejected for this reason; that is, because it is not fitting for 
the characters of young people. For what has happened to these mythic 
fictions is in fact what Plato somewhere”? says has happened to those 
divine and most sacrosanct of doctrines.*° For these too are objects of 15 
ridicule by the many, but for those who have been awakened to intellect, 
few though they be, they reveal a certain affinity of their own with the 
facts and provide, on the basis of the hieratic works themselves, for 
confidence in their connate power in relation to the divine. For the gods 
delight in hearing such symbols and are readily prevailed upon by those 
who summon them and who display*’ the distinctive properties of the 20 
gods themselves through those well-known divine tokens (synthéma) 
that are appropriate and closely akin to them. Mysteries and initiatory 
rites also have an effective component™ in these [properties or divine 
tokens] and through these they introduce visions that are complete, 
stable and simple for initiates to see — visions which young people, and 25 
to a much greater extent, people of immature character, are not recep- 
tive to. So let us not [merely] say®? that the myths of the Greek theolo- 
gians do not educate for virtue, but let us show that they are not in 


78 Thatis, in spite of the fact that subsequent orders of being proceed from them, they do 
not undergo any change — even a self-initiated change — because of this fact. Cf. ET, 
prop. 30. 

79 Kroll suggests Rep. V 452a, ff where the idea of exercising in the nude was thought to be 

ridiculous, though its benefits were realised by a few knowledgeable people. Festugiére, 

however, thinks that Proclus has in mind Tht. 172¢4, while Sheppard (1980) argues for 

Epistle 11 314a. As Lamberton notes, while the idea of protecting secret doctrines from 

the masses is a common theme in later Platonism, it is not particularly prevalent in 

Plato’s own dialogues. 

As becomes clear from what follows, the divine doctrines that Proclus has in mind are 

specifically those of the hieratic art. 

Kroll amends tpweaivotow to tpogaivouoww, which is followed by Festugiére and 

Lamberton. While it is true that the word is not otherwise used by Proclus, it seems 

that there is nothing impossible in the manuscript reading. The sense would then be 

that the gods bear witness or formally declare the distinctive properties of individual 
gods through uttering the watchwords that summon them since these watchwords in 
some sense mirror those distinctive properties. 

Deleting the xai before 16 Spaotnpiov with Festugiére. 

ut) Toivuy Agyaopev ds ..., GAN’ dos ovY!... SerkvUcopev. The ‘let us’ here is, in effect, ‘let 

someone’. Proclus’ point is that the total rejection of Homer is contingent not merely 

upon his stories lacking educational value for young people, but having no utility for 


80 


81 


82 
83 
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complete agreement with the hieratic precepts. And let us not [merely] 


30 say that, through their incongruous symbols, they imitate things that 
are divine in a way that lacks similitude, but let us show that they provide 
84 for us no ineffable affinity towards participation in the divine.** 


Let it be the case that some [of the myths] that contribute towards the 
education of the young have a great deal of plausibility (to eikos), and 
much propriety (ewprepeia) within the guidelines that have been revealed 

5 for myth-making and that they are entirely free of opposing terminol- 
ogy and connect with things divine through similarity of symbols. 
The other myths, however, that aim at a more inspired condition 
(bexis) and produce the entire story by bringing into harmony the last 
things with the very first through analogy alone,®> and through the 

10 affinity that the effects within the universe have with the causes that 
have generated them — these myths reasonably take no consideration for 
most of us, using all kinds of language as a demonstration of divine 
subjects. 

Furthermore, we say that there is one musical mode (armonia) that is 

15 imitative and cares for the souls of young people due to its concern with 
stimulating them towards virtue. There is another mode, however, that 
is inspired and able to move the audience and to produce a divine 
madness that we call superior to self-control.*° We interpret the first 
to constitute a universal education, while we reject the other as incom- 
patible with the political arrangement [of the Republic]. Or is it not for 

20 this reason that Socrates thought to banish the Phrygian mode from 
styles of music that contribute towards education — because it moved 
souls to ecstasy?” Therefore just as musical modes are twofold, where 
one kind is appropriate for educational purposes while the other is 
divorced from education, so too mythology is divided into one kind 

25 that involves the correct upbringing for young people and another kind 
that involves the hieratic and symbolic evocation of the divine. The first 
method works through images (eikém) and is appropriate for genuine 
philosophers, while the demonstration of the divine essence that works 
through secret divine tokens (synthéma) belongs to the guides of sacred 

30 rites that are more mystical — something on the basis of which Plato 


mature, educated seekers after the divine. This, of course, is precisely what cannot be 
shown. 
54 Reading 8eiwv for Gedv in line 2. 
85 Tn contrast to the previous kind of poetry, the symbols do not stand to their referents in 
a relation of similarity but rather analogia — which may well involve the kind of opposite 
use of terms illustrated above by ‘bondage’, ‘castration’, etc. 
The contrast is between the educative Dorian mode and the ecstatic Phrygian one; 
cf. 60.15-62.27. 
87 Laches 188d. 


86 
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himself of course saw fit to make many of his own doctrines more 
persuasive and clear. So in the Phaedo (62b3) he reveals that which is 85 
spoken in secret: that human beings are in a kind of prison, respecting it 
with fitting silence.** [In this dialogue] he also uses initiations as evi- 
dence for the different allocations to souls going off to Hades (69c4) 
depending on whether they have been purified or are impure. He also 5 
takes from the sacred and hereditary rites indications about forks and 
three-way intersections [in the underworld] (108a4) — all things that are 
doubtless full of symbolic meaning (theéria) and of the things repeated 
again and again by the poets: ascents and descents, the symbols 
(synthéma)®? of Dionysus and the sins of the Titans that are spoken of, 10 
the crossroads in Hades, and the wanderings [upon the roads in the 
underworld], and everything of that sort. As a consequence, Plato 
himself would not entirely dishonour this sort of myth-making, but he 
nonetheless judged that it was out of place when it came to educational 
policy for the young. Because of these facts he provides guidelines for 15 
divine depiction (theologia)*° that are commensurate with educational 
practices. 

It seems to me that the tragic aspect of poetic fictions, as well as that 
which is monstrous and contrary to nature, motivates the audience in 
a variety of ways towards the search for truth, and is a channel (bolkos) 
towards secret understanding (gnésis).°' [This tragic aspect of poetic 20 
fictions] does not allow us to remain at the level of surface meaning 
because of its manifest implausibility. Instead it is necessary for us to 
penetrate into the interior of the myths and to concern ourselves with 


88 Is this deliberate irony on Proclus’ part? On the one hand, Plato 8nAot ... 16 te év 
atropprytois Aeyopevov. On the other, he is said to otyf Ti TpeTrovon oéBewv. Either 
Proclus regards Socrates’ statements to his friends as sufficiently veiled to count as 
respecting the proper silence on this secret doctrine or he is having a subtle dig at Plato, 
implying perhaps that Homer does a better job at keeping secrets. 
Reading the MS’ ouvénuatov rather than tro8nucteyv, a conjecture by Abel recorded in 
Kroll’s critical apparatus and accepted by Lamberton. Festugiére translated the MS 
reading (‘mots de passe dionysiaques’). Proclus’ description of the dismemberment of 
Dionysus as a symbol (synthéma) at I 175.3 supports the MS reading here. Damascius’ 
discussion of these synthémata in his Phaedo Commentary (I 4-13) gives some indication 
of the meaning that Proclus alludes to here, though it would be unwise to assume that 
Damascius’ opinion is identical to that of Proclus. 
°° Not theology as a science of the highest being, but rather Proclus has in mind the 
constraints that Socrates places on depictions of the gods. These tutroi tijs GeoAoyias are 
discussed in Essay IV. 
°" For a holkos towards Being or towards truth, cf. Rep. 521d3, 524e1, and 527b9. In this 
case the channel leading the soul to these things is the sight of the fingers on a hand 
which are simultaneously larger and smaller. It is a similar puzzlement with seemingly 
impossible appearances that moves the soul to go beyond appearances to reality and 
truth. 
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the intellect (ous) of the creators of myth that has been invisibly con- 
cealed, and to consider what sort of natures and the extent of the powers 
these [myth-makers] signified to posterity by these symbols when they 


25 received them into the discursive thought (dianoia) about them.” Now, 
on the one hand, these sorts of myths arouse in people who are more 
86 naturally suited the desire for the meaning (thedria) that is concealed 


within them and, through their apparent monstrosity, stimulate them to 
the search for the truth that is established within their innermost 
sanctuaries.?? Yet, they also do not permit the profane to touch those 
things which it is not lawful for them to touch. [Since this is so], how 
could it be that they are not especially suited to the gods themselves — 
beings whose [mode of] existence they interpret? After all, there are 
many genera [of beings] that have been sent forth from the gods — some 
in the daemonic order, some in the angelic — that astonish those aroused 
to participation in them and who are trained (gymmnazein) to the recep- 
10 tion of the light. These beings lift such people up on high towards 
unification with the gods. One can particularly observe the kinship 
that these myths have with the race of daemons through recognition 
of the fact that the majority of daemonic activities take place in 
a symbolic manner. For instance, if some among us have — in waking 
visions or even in sleep — had encounters with daemons, then they have 
15 enjoyed inspiration from them that makes manifest many things that 
have come about or even that will come about. In all such imaginings 
(phantasia), some things are indicated by others in the manner of the 
makers of myth. And it is not [inevitably] the case that some are images, 
while others are paradigms signified through these [images]. Rather, 
some are symbols [of the things indicated], while others have an affinity 
(sympatheia) with them [sc. the things indicated] through analogy.?* 


wm 


°° Accepting Lamberton’s conjecture of ém8avéTnTa for the manuscript’s mi8avéTh Ta and 
also reading S:oBaivew for SiaBéAAew with Festugiére, Lamberton and Kroll’s addendum. 
The general sense of the sentence is clear enough, but the specific connotations are not 
so clear. Much depends on how we understand nous and dianoia. Lamberton renders 
both as ‘meaning’ and that seems not unreasonable, but perhaps undersells the contrast 
that might be lurking between something non-discursive that is hidden invisibly in the 
poem and the discursive thought that is the narrative of the poem. We have preferred to 
keep a much more literal translation in this case to allow readers to speculate for 
themselves. 

év Tois &UToIs iSpupévns. Proclus’ choice of terminology reinforces the parallel that he 
introduced earlier between the operation of inspired poetry and that of initiatory rites. 


93: 


94 ey Tré&oais yap Tais To1avTais pavtaciais KATE TOUS HUBoTTAGOTAS GANG é€ GAAoov EvdeikvuTa, 


Kai oU TH Lev Eikoves, TA SE Trapadeiyyata, doa SiG ToUTwV oNYaivouol, GAAG Ta YEV 
oUpBora, Ta SE & avadoyias exe Thy Tpds Tavita oupTaBelav. Cf. Sheppard (1980), 197. 
There are three relations between that which indicates and the object indicated. In the 
first case, x can be an image or copy of some paradigm y. Alternatively, x can be 
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Now if this mode of myth-making is daemonic,”* how shall we deny that 20 
it transcends in every respect all other varieties of myth, [surpassing] 

both the kind of myth that is interpreted with an eye to nature and 
natural powers,®° as well as the kind that oversees the education of the 
characters of souls? 


6.1.3 IN THE CASE OF THE CONFLICT AMONG THE 87 
GODS [RELATED] BY THE THEOLOGIANS [SC. 
HOMER, HESIOD, ORPHEUS]|, WHAT ARE THE 
DIFFERENT MANNERS IN WHICH THE SECRET 
TRUTH IN IT CAN BE BROUGHT TO LIGHT??? 


<87.4-95.31> 
<Introduction: the problem, 87.4-28> 


On the topic of the kinds of myths through which both the other poets 

and Homer rendered the mystical conceptions concerning the gods 5 
invisible to ordinary people let the foregoing suffice. The next thing, 

I think, is to provide, in response to Socrates’ arguments, an appropriate 
spelling out (diarthrésis) of individual fictional episodes and to take the 
episodes of conflict among the gods (as well as any other thing that the 10 
gods do or undergo) that Homer hands down through his poetry and to 
consider them in terms of the qualities of the psychic conceptions that 

are involved. Let us examine for ourselves first, if you wish, this so-called 

battle of the gods which Homer created, but which Socrates deemed 
worthy of criticisms on the ground that it was in no way suitable for the 


a symbol of y. Finally, » can indicate y on the basis of analogia. Compare Festugiére: 
‘Parenté, dis-je, car, en toutes ces sortes de fictions imaginaires des mythoplastes, 
certaines choses sont indiquées par d’autres choses, et il n’est pas vrai que, dans ce 
que les mythoplastes signifient par ces fictions, certaines choses soient copies, celles-la 
modeéles, non, les unes sont des symboles, les autres, en vertu d’une analogie, ont 
affinité avec ces premieres.’ 
> Lamberton rightly points out that we need to understand ‘daemonic’ here in terms of 
the rank that is superior to souls and to nature — things that are involved in the inferior 
kinds of myths immediately alluded to. 
Proclus perhaps has in mind naturalising allegory that understands, for instance, 
Hera’s name as alluding to the element air or the more complex reading of the 
conspiracy against Zeus (I/. 1.396 ff.) as an allegorical catalogue of the elements 
(Heraclitus, Homeric Problems, §25). 
°7 As Lamberton notes “The Battle of the Gods’ or Theomachia is the traditional title 
given to book 20 of the I/iad. As a Platonist, Proclus of course finds the very idea of 
conflict among the gods to be absurd. But the ridiculous nature of the fighting between 
the gods depicted in iad 20 was already reason for allegorical interpretations of the 
meaning of the poem. See Heraclitus, Homeric Problems, §§52-8. 
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15 hearing of students. The fact that there is neither dissension (stasis) nor 
differences and division of a mortal kind among the gods, but peace 
and a life without sorrow, is something that the poet himself shows in 
a sense when he says of Olympus that it stretches beneath the gods, 
that they have every enjoyment and spectacles that are inconceivably 


beautiful. 
20 There they take their pleasure, the blessed gods, for all their days (Od. 6.46) 


At what point is it possible for dissension or war to creep in 
among those who have been assigned eternal enjoyment and always 
project graciousness and who delight in the good things which they 

25 possess? If, then, it is necessary for the words concerning the gods 
to have regard for their providence and the nature of the things that 
are the subjects of their providence, then I think this is how we 
must interpret (apherméneuein) their mythic opposition to one 


another. 
<First explanation: 87.29-89.9> 
30 One way [to explain this away] is that the divided processions of all 
beings and the essential distinctions take their origin from up there” 
88 from the division among the primary-effective causes that is unknow- 


able to all. Having been hypostatised in accordance with the super- 
simplified first principles of things that are universal, they [sc. the 
processions] are divided from one another.?? Some [processions] are 
dependent upon the monad of Limit which unifies, and these define 
5 their own existence (Aypostasis) around it. Others receive the uninter- 
rupted power, plurality and the productive cause of plurality and pro- 
cession from the Unlimited which generates things that are universal, 
and they project their own existence in respect of it [sc. the 


8 Tn what follows, Proclus discusses in very abstract terms the kinds of oppositions found 
among some of the highest principles in his ontology, first pursuing this theme at the 
level of the dyad Limited—Unlimited and subsequently among four of the five greatest 
kinds of the Sophist, and then going on to include Similarity—Dissimilarity and 
Equality—Inequality. In short, when myth depicts gods in conflict, this is to be alle- 
gorised in terms of the oppositions among the highest causes that generate the 
increasing variety and plurality manifested in the procession down to the sensible 
realm. Lamberton notes the similarity of this strategy for interpreting conflict to 
Iamblichus’ treatment of the myth of Atlantis; cf. Proclus, in Tim. I 77.24-78.12 = 
Iamblichus fr. 7 (Dillon). 

Kal KaT& Tas UTrEepnTAWpEVas TOV SAwv aPXas UploTaueval SieoTHKaow am’ GAATAwv- For 
the passive here as ‘hypostasised’ or ‘made to subsist’ cf. ET 18.6—7 1&v 16 UtootatiKév 
Twos Kpsittév éoT1 Tis TOU Uiotapévou pucews. It is not, we think, as Lamberton 
supposes ‘issuing forth from the first principles of the universe’. 
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Unlimited]."°° In the very same way that the most primary origins of all 
existent things have been distinguished from one another, in just this 
way too all the divine genera and the things that genuinely are will have 10 
a procession that involves a corresponding distinction from one 
another. Those at the beginning in the first case [sc. those that proceed 
from Limit] [are the causes of] unification for things that are secondary, 
while the others [sc. those derived from the Unlimited] provide the 
power of division. While the former are the causes of reversion for the 
things that have proceeded, rolling their plurality into the origins with 15 
which they belong, the latter defines the procession and the subordinate 
production that results from the first principles. Furthermore, the one 
group are those who provide an abundance of generative [power] for the 
things that are lower, while the other group are those who are able to 
cause changeless and undefiled purity."°’ The first group [originating 
with Limit] have attached to themselves the cause of goods that are 
separate, while the second [originating with the Unlimited attach to 20 
themselves the cause of goods] that coexist with the participants. *° 

Itis doubtless from here [sc. in the Limit and Unlimited] that this sort 
of opposition among the genera [of Being] gets diversified amidst all the 
orders of being. The [form of] Rest that stably establishes the things that 
are in themselves is opposed to the powers of Motion that are effective 
and filled with life. The commonality (koinénia) of Sameness, [which 25 
exists due to a] common origin, gets logically distinguished (antidiairein) 
by the distinctions among species that belong to Difference, while the 
genus of Similarity has been allocated an order that has the same 
corresponding opposition to Dissimilarity, and likewise for the opposi- 
tion of Equality to Inequality. In all these cases, the divisions are 
demarcated from above as a result of the original dyad, in accordance 30 
with which each of the [pairs of] beings is both rendered distinct by 89 
virtue of the limits that belong with them and, having been logically 


kai Trepl avTiy TpooTHoapEvan Thy oikeiav Utrapéiv. There is no real tension between the 
series stemming from the Limited ‘being hypostatised’ in relation to it and the series 
stemming from the Unlimited ‘projecting their own existence’. All the entities under 
discussion will count as ‘self-constituted’ (cf. ET props. 40-44). As such they derive 
their existence both from their prior causes and from reversion upon themselves. 
The former function seems to be one that is related to the Unlimited, while the latter 
better fits with the metaphysical role of Limit; cf. Plat. Theol. 1 122.10 and III 32.17. Yet 
the next pair seems to return to the previous order of Limit, followed by Unlimited. 
The Limit and things in its series are associated with the unparticipated monad that 
transcends its effects, while the Unlimited and its products are associated with the cause 
as immanent in the effect. Thus things in the series that originates in Limit play the 
role of an unparticipated, paradigmatic cause, while those that trace their origins back 
to the Unlimited play the role of participated cause. For these two kinds of causation, 
cf. ET, prop. 23. 
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distinguished from each other, proceed from their productive causes. 
And yet, woven together with one another, they produce the variety that 
belongs to secondary things. 

Given that there is this sort of opposition among the gods themselves 
and among the most primary of things that are, what is there to be amazed 
at, if the makers of myth have observed this fact and drop hints to their 
pupils about it through [depicting] wars [among the gods], since while the 
divine genera are eternally unified with one another, at the same time they 
reflect both the unity and the unmixing division that exists among them? 


wn 


<Second explanation: 89.10-24> 


10 I think there is also another way to address [this question about conflict 
among the gods]. While the gods are indivisibly endowed with shared 
nature and have been established in one another in a manner that is uni- 
formed, there are also the processions from them into the universe and the 
shares (metadosis) that undergo division in the participants. Having become 

15 divisible down here below, they get infected with opposition, since the 
things that are the subjects of divine providence are unable to receive the 
powers or the multi-form illuminations that proceed in an unmixed man- 
ner from these [higher causes] in a way that doesn’t involve confusion. *°3 
Furthermore, the final ranks of beings'®+ that are dependent upon the 
divine realities themselves — ranks of beings which have been produced far 
from the most primary of causes and are proximate to the things that they 

20 are in charge of so that they have an existence that is oriented towards 
matter — well, these things already participate in various distinctions and 
oppositions and govern in a divisible manner the things that are enmat- 
tered, cutting off and dividing up the powers that pre-exist in a uni-form 
and indivisible manner within their own primary-effective causes. 


<Application to the poets: 89.25—-92.27> 


<Application of first solution to poets other than 
Homer: 89.2 5-90.13> 


25 Having stated the number and character of the ways in which the 
mystical utterances of the theologians tend to attribute war to the 


*°3 Thus, for instance, the visible cosmos is unable to receive the whole of eternity all at 
once and temporal passage is the result of this inability. Cf. in Tim. II 100.19-25. 

*°4 Proclus has angels and daemones in mind, though this is hardly clear from just what is 
said here. But at 91.1 it becomes clear that the ranks of beings that are proximate to 
and in charge of sensibles are angels and daemones. 
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gods themselves, let us say that the other poets who are inspired when 

it comes to the interpretation of divine matters made their attribution 

of wars and conflicts among the gods in terms of the first manner. 30 
That is, [these battles hint at the fact that] the divine genera have 90 
undergone division in accordance with the most primary first princi- 

ples of things that are universal. Disguising the truth, the myths say 

that there is in some sense conflict and war with one another when 

those whose role it is to elevate are opposed to those that bring about 
generation, or things that generate continuity are opposed to those 

that generate distinctions, or the things that unify are opposed to 

those that pluralise the procession of beings, or when universals are 
opposed to those that create in a manner that involves particularity, or 

when things that reunite’°° are opposed to those that preside over 5 
things [that remain] divided. It is from this, I think, that they speak of 
antagonism between the Titans and Dionysus or between the Giants 

and Zeus, for insofar as they are creators who are prior to the cosmos, 
unification, indivisible creation, and the wholeness prior to the parts 10 
belong to Dionysus and Zeus. But the Giants and the Titans bring 

their demiurgic powers into plurality. They manage the things that 

are in the universe in a divided manner, and are the proximate Fathers 

of things that are enmattered. 


<Application of the second solution to Homer: 90.13-92.27> 


Let us consider, however, that the divine lore (theomythia) of Homer 
invents conflicts among the gods in the second manner [discussed 15 
above]. First, he sets the demiurgic monad [i.e. Zeus] aside entirely 
from the plurality of the gods, and does not show him either proceeding 
as far as the opposition that brings about generation, nor taking a stand 
against it. Rather, while this monad is stably grounded in itself, the 
number of gods that have proceeded from this monad — simultaneously 20 
remaining and proceeding into the universe — are said to undergo 
division when they are occupied with the exercise of providence over 
encosmic things. Second, among those gods who have been distin- 
guished from the Father, some remain in the Father and exist without 
proceeding from their appropriate monad — those, of course, whom the 


5 Kai Ta dvaTrAwTIKK Tois THV pEpIKav Trpootatais dvtixeiveva. Festugiere provides 
a lengthy note on the precise sense of évoTrAwtiKé, Comparing it with occurrences in 
other authors. In general terms, Proclus thinks that other inspired poets — apart from 
Homer — hint at the opposition that permeates higher causes as a consequence of the 
complementary functions of Limit and Unlimited. Thus in this lengthy sentence, two 
kinds of causal tendencies are contrasted throughout: one on the side of unity, whole- 
ness, continuity, etc.; the other on the side of plurality, difference, division, etc. 
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poem says have been established ‘within Zeus’ (I/. 20.13)'°° and who, 25 


together with the Father, exercise providence over things that are uni- 
versal in a manner that is transcendent — [when it comes to these gods,] the 
myth does mot concede, even ona surface level, that they have any conflict 
with one another nor do they stand opposed to one another. The others, 
however, who have departed from this monad to settle downward among 
the further ranks — having become more particularised and being more 
91 proximate to the things that they manage — well, they go to fill out the 
armies of angels or daemones and he does provide for them to be in 
conflict with one another due to their very significant natural affinity 
towards things that are inferior and their being allotted a providence that 
is divisible.*°” In fact, I think that the sufferings of the subjects of 
providential care — wounds, blows and counter-blows — are in a way 
more akin to them [sc. the angels and daemones who exercise that 
providence] and that the opposition that brings about generation is not 
far removed from the order that governs them (diakosmésis). Likewise for 
the divisible aspect of the creation that extends into secondary things and 
the piecemeal quality of the providence that belongs to powers such as 
10 these. But this does mot apply to causes that are first principles and 
transcend all of the things that are subject to their providential care and 
are separate. Furthermore, the angelic orders of the superior genera are 
15 dependent upon the leadership of the gods and they do preserve the 
distinguishing characteristics of their leaders (even if they do so in 
a manner that is partial and has been rendered plural). Because of this, 
they are referred to by the names of these leaders and since they have been 
created to be in an analogous relationship to the things that are the most 
primary, they appear, even as they proceed [to lower levels], to be iden- 

tical in some sense to those more universal than themselves. 
This is not something that only the myths told by the Greeks have 
managed to do in disguise —- I mean, of course, denoting both the leaders 
20 and those who serve them through the same names — rather, the sacred 
rites of non-Greeks’® transmit [insights into the divine nature by the 


ea 


06 At the beginning of Iliad 20, Zeus summons all the gods to his house and this is the point 
at which the poet writes “Qs of pév Aids Ev50v &ynyép’ (‘so they were gathered in the house 
of Zeus’), which Proclus takes to mean ‘so they were gathered within Zeus’. Zeus 
announces his intention to watch the final battle between the Greeks and Trojans from 
his position on Olympus, but bids the other gods to go forth, each to the side that he or 
she is supporting. This is doubtless the Jocus for Proclus’ thought on the monad that 
remains stably grounded in itself while the other gods proceed to exercise providence. 
The opposition is between the divided or particularised providence of the daemones — 
each one looking after some specific feature of creation — and the universal or total 
providence of the gods that remain within the monad; cf. go.26. 

This would explain the admonition from the Chaldaean Oracles that one is not to 
change the nomina barbara; cf. fr. 150 (des Places/Majercik). 
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same means], for they too say that the angels that are dependent 
upon the gods take particular delight in the very fact of their 
eponymy with them and that they are invested with the vehicles 
of the leaders of their series and manifest themselves to theurgists 25 
in place of these leading gods."°® Thus if we too attach’’® Athena, 
Hera or Hephaestus fighting down here in the realm of Becoming, 
or likewise attach Leto, Artemis or the river Xanthos to a different 
order that is secondary and proximate to things that are divisible 92 
and enmattered — there is no need to be surprised on account of the 
commonality among the names. After all, each series carries the 
name of its monad, and the divided spiritual beings [at the lower 
end of that series] love to receive the same names as those beings 
that are universal [sc. the gods at the head of their series]. It is for 
this reason that there are many and various Apollos, Poseidons and 5 
Hephaesti. Some of them are separate from the universe, while 
others have been stationed around the heavens. Yet others have 
been put in command of universal elements, and some have been 
given authority over an individual one. It would not be surprising if 
a maximally particularised''' Hephaestus who has been allotted 10 
a daemonic rank should have as his designated task the providential 
care of the enmattered fire that has been placed upon the Earth, or 
that he should be the guardian of some craft such as that of the 
blacksmith (after all, the descent of the gods’ providence has been 
assigned a well ordered procession from universal and unified 
causes that exist on high down to the final division). Now this 15 
[lowest] Hephaestus would delight in the preservation of the prop- 
erty that he has been allotted and would be opposed to causes that 
bring about the dissolution of that thing’s composition. Therefore 
‘war’ or the division of various and sundry powers exists among 
these classes, and they have a natural relationship (okeiotés) to or 
alienation (alotriotés) from one another. They have an individualised 
natural affinity (sympatheia) towards the things that they manage. 20 
They also have verbal disagreements, and they defend their allies 
through jests — all the sorts of things that are reasonably conceived 


*°9 Cf. Or. Chald. fr. 148 (des Places/Majercik). Hence one needs to be cautious in 
assuming that what appears to be an epiphany of a god is really that god and not 
one of the daemones attached to his or her order who has been invested with the 
leader’s vehicle or ochéma; cf. lamblichus, Myst. II §10. On psychic vehicles in general, 
see Finamore (1985). 

Reading dvatrtopev with the first hand in the MS rather than évarréutromev with the 
third hand (that of Kroll’s corrector). 

6 pepikeotatos “Hpaiotos, i.e. some daemonic being that stands at the lowest end of the 
series that runs up through progressively more universal Hephaesti. 
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in the imagination about the final stages of the divine orders.'*’ 
This is why, even when the myths depict these sorts of powers in 

25 conflict or at odds with one another over things that are the sub- 
jects of their providence, the myths would not, in a sense, be far off 
the truth about them, for the sufferings (pathos) of the subjects of 
providence are proximately transferred to these powers. 


<Application to Homer of the two principles 
of explanation: 92.28-95.31> 


<Application of the first principle: 92.28-93.24> 


Thus, to put it briefly, there are two concepts (epinoia) to be seen in the 


30 ‘wars’ that the poets inspired by Apollo’ ’ speak about so often. One [of 
these two general ideas] has to do with the two first principles of 
93 universal things — principles which the transcendent cause of the unity 


of all things has introduced, conceiving the division of the well-ordered 
divine genera in accordance with the antithesis of these principles and 
providing by means of these genera for the opposition that things have 
to one another. (Whether it is necessary to refer to the most primary 
5 hypostases as Limit and Unlimited or the Monad and the Indefinite 
Dyad, there appears in any case to be a certain logical distinction 
(antidiairesis) towards one another that they possess — a logical distinc- 
tion in terms of which the orders of gods have been made separate from 
one another.) The other [concept for understanding the wars of the 
poets] derives from the opposition and the variety involved with the last 
rank among the things that are [sc. angels and daemones]. It transfers 


kai 1] TPOs TH Sio1KOUEVa LEpIOTT) CULTTaBEIA, Kai ai SiG Adywv évavTimoEls Kal Sik THV 
OKWUUATOV GuUval, Kai Goa To1aTa Trepi TAS caTOTEAEUTOEIS EIKOTWS ENQAVTaZETOI TOV 
Geicov Siokoopoewv. The ‘verbal disagreements’ seem to be a way of indicating the 
oppositions of natural forces, such as fire that the lowest Hephaestus manages and 
water — presumably managed by a lowest Poseidon. These oppositions will be 81 
Adyoov in the sense they take place through the active-forming principles or /ogoi that 
are the manifestation of incorporeals that are most proximate to matter. The jests of 
the gods are presumably the occasion for laughter, which Proclus understands to be 
a symbol of the divine activity that orders the world — an activity that is ‘free from 
envy’, just like the Demiurge of the Timaeus. Cf. in Remp. 1 127.22-4. 

“3 Proclus seems to like this rather uncommon adjective (phoiboléptos) and uses it fre- 
quently (in Remp. 1 185.14; II 269.4; Plat. Theol. V 77.5 and 131.25; in Crat. 71.138; in 
Parm. 646.23; in Tim. 1 18.17). If his understanding of its meaning is consistent with 
that of Plotinus, it simply means one possessed by the Muses (cf. Eun. V 8.10, 40-2 
Sorep ei tis UTS Pot Katacxebels poiBdAnTTos 7 Ud Tivos Moons). Perhaps someone 
who is phoiboléptos is a particularly good poet, since he is someone possessed by the chief 
of the Muses. 
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this sort of difference (diastasis) to their proximate governors (sc. the 10 
gods), positing that the gods ‘make war’ on one another, when they thus 
go into enmattered nature and undergo division in relation to it. 
It will appear to those listeners who are serious that the poet 
[sc. Homer] indicates the first in a way when he says: 15 


... when far-seeing Zeus 
Put Cronos beneath the earth (//. 14.203-4) 


And elsewhere writing about Typhon he says: 


as the earth beneath groaned when thundering Zeus in his 
anger smote the land about Typhon in the country of the 20 
Arimoi, where they say is the abode of Typhon. 


for in these words he hints in a general way at the war between the 
Titans and Zeus and what is called the ‘en-Tartarization’ by the 
Orphics.**+ 


<Application of the second principle: 93.24-95.31> 


Moreover, it is especially in accordance with the second general idea*’? 25 
that Homer relates the gods making war or quarrelling with one another 

over human affairs. ([He does this in passages] where one might well 
admire the poet’s divinely inspired and intellectual composition of his 
fictions. For he says that these genera commit to this war for the sake of 

these [human affairs]. Even given that they have been allotted the very 30 
last position in the divine procession, it is nonetheless the case that they 94 
are dependent upon the gods, and while they are proximate to those 

whom they manage [sc. human beings and their affairs], they are also 
naturally related (syngeneia) to their own leaders [sc. the higher divine 

orders upon which they depend].) On the one hand, their natural affinity 
(sympatheia) towards things that are inferior is indicated when Homer 
transfers the life that has undergone division, with its conflict and the 
opposition, from one group to the other. (In just the same way 5 
Orpheus'*® too connected the Dionysian images with things being put 


"4 Orph. fr. 122; cf. in Tim. 1 188.27-189.7. In the Timaeus Commentary, Proclus regards 
the fate of the Athenian army and Atlantis — the first vanished and the second sunk 
below the waves — as an imitation of the Orphic ‘en-Tartarization’: ‘For in order that 
the last things should enjoy divine providence, it was necessary that both the better 
column and the inferior one should extend its own power from above right down to 
the foundation of the cosmos’ (trans. Tarrant). 

Reading émBoaty for strepBoAny with Kroll’s suggested emendation. It clearly returns 
to the use above at 92.28. 

Included among Orpb. fr. 209. The clearest narration of the Orphic episode is perhaps 
Damascius in Phdo §129. Dionysus, seeing his image in a mirror, follows it and is thus 
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together or taken apart and lamentations, attributing to those [images] 

all these things that are derived from the subjects of providential care.) 

10 On the other hand, he indicates the natural relation of these individua- 

lised spirits to the series from which they have proceeded by the fact that 

he describes them by the same names that he used to celebrate the 

powers that transcend enmattered things, and by using the numbers 

and shapes that pertain to their [non-individualised and thus more] 
universal orders. 

Those [gods] taking part in the war are eleven in number in imitation 

of the army of gods and daemones that has been arranged in eleven parts 

15 to follow after Zeus.''? (Phdr. 246e). Those who are in command of the 

better column'’® are connected to the Pentad [or number five] (for the 

odd, the spherical and the just leadership of all things that are secondary, 

as well as [the faculty of] extending from the middle to all of the 

20 numbers, is appropriate for beings that wish to govern what is more 

intellectual and more perfect in relation to the One). Those who are in 

charge of the inferior series’? of enmattered things have proceeded in 

accordance with the Hexad [or number six]. They possess, therefore, the 

task of bringing to perfection the things subject to providence through 

25 the appropriate number. But they are left behind by those that are 

before them because of their attribution to the even number and that 

which is coordinate with the worse nature.’*® There is then nothing 


scattered over the universe. He is gathered up and returned to heaven by Apollo. 
It appears that in Proclus’ understanding of this episode Dionysus himself does not 
really undergo division, since instead images of Dionysus — albeit ones that have 
received the entire form of their paradigm —- preside over Becoming; in Tim. 
I 336.30). See Festugiére’s note ad loc. 

The idea of eleven gods following Zeus, of course, alludes to Phaedrus 246eq ff. But the 
eleven gods that are subsequently discussed by Proclus are enumerated by Homer in 
Iliad 20.3 1-40. Hera, Athena, Poseidon, Hermes and Hephaestus aid the Greeks while 
Ares, Apollo, Artemis, Leto, the river Xanthus and Aphrodite go to the Trojans. 
The allies of the Trojans — who are, of course, six in number - are inferior, while 
the pentad of Greek allies is superior. 

The column in question is simultaneously a military column and also the superior 
column in the Pythagorean table of opposites; cf. 96.19 below. In this case, the gods in 
the better column are the five who fight for the Greeks, while the gods who support 
the Trojans are six in number and belong to the inferior column. 

Accepting Kroll’s suggestion of ceip&s for poipas with Festugiére. 

The numbers five and six have many associations in the neo-Pythagorean tradition to 
which Proclus belongs. The most salient one for five seems to be the connection with 
justice (cf. in Remp. II 22.9, 53-19, 93.17 and Theol. Arith. 35.6). The five superior 
gods — or more specifically, their daemonic representatives — will ensure that the 
generation-producing give-and-take between opposing forces remains confined 
within the bounds of justice. The number six is associated with the soul (in Tim. II 270. 
8-9 and Theol. Arith. 45.8, ff) and the lower, inferior order of six gods are more 
proximate to the bodies that they enliven and guide. 
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surprising if someone were to call these genera ‘gods’ due to the fact that 
they are naturally related to their leaders or if someone were to intro- 
duce acts of war [among them] due to their solicitude for the things 
down here that are proximate to them. 

The antithesis between Apollo and Poseidon represents'*’ the 
apparent opposition of all the universal things in the sublunary realm 30 
(and I think it is for this reason the gods do not fight, for the particular 95 
individuals in them are preserved by the things that are universal for as 
long a time as [the universals] should exist).‘** The [antithesis] 
between Hera and Artemis represents logical distinction (antidiairesis) 5 
down here between rational and irrational souls, between those that 
are separate [from the body] and those that are not, and between those 
beyond nature and those who belong to it. While one is the cause of 
things that are better, the other is the cause of inferior things being 
brought to labour and of leading them into the light. That between 
Athena and Ares represents the distinction (diakrisis) that belongs to 
the conflict as a whole that brings about the generation [of the uni- 
verse], into the providence which conforms with Intellect and the 
providence which works through necessity, since she rules in an intel- 10 
lectual manner over opposites, while he strengthens their natural 
powers and rouses them up against one another. The [antithesis] 
between Hermes and Leto reflects the various and sundry differences 
corresponding to the cognitive and vital motions of souls. Hermes 
perfects acts of understanding, while Leto perfects vital acts, since'*? 15 
these are frequently set apart from one another and stand opposed to 
each other. The remaining antithesis between Hephaestus and the 
river Xanthus arranges in the requisite manner the opposing first 
principles of the universal corporeal composite. Hephaestus welds 
together (synkrotein) the powers of hotness and dryness, while 


*" Festugiére adopts Kroll’s suggested emendation tapiotato for tpototatai at 94.30. 
This seems plausible in light of the use of this verb in the parallel at 95.8. 

odletat yop UTO TdAV OAIKdV TE év AUTOS HEPIKa, Kad’ Scov dv 7 xpdvov. We can think of 
the universal things as, for instance, species of living beings. These preserve the 


122 


individual members that are contained in them since it is the species that makes 
each one what it is. Lamberton translates as ‘for as long as [these universals] exist’. 
This seems unlikely to us. Given the extent to which Plato’s Timaeus occupies Proclus’ 
mind, we think that it is more likely that he means that the general kinds and the 
individuals who fall under them will endure as long as there is time. See Proclus’ 
understanding of the sense in which time came into being (and would pass away) with 
the cosmos itself at in Tim. II 50.15 ff. 

Reading érei xai for the MS’ ci kai. Festugiére suggests this as one option, though he 
himself and Lamberton both take Kroll’s suggestion of # instead. This, however, 
seems odd to us in connection with Todas. If tas yveooeis TeAelotvTos and Tas Cwds 
frequently come apart, it seems odd to speak of them insofar as they are separate. 
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20 Xanthus combines wetness and coldness, from which the entirety of 
Becoming has been constituted. But since it is necessary for all opposi- 
tions to end in concord with one another, Aphrodite is present too, just 
as we said, imparting friendship to the things that are opposites, 
though at the same time fighting on the side of the things that are 

25 worse. This is because these [worse things] in particular are the ones 
that get brought to order when they come to be in symmetry with and 
agreeable to those among the opposites that are better. 

Let this be enough on the subject of battles among the gods according 
to Homer. After all, it is permissible for those who wish to grasp some- 
thing more precise on this subject to become familiar with the contem- 
plations (theéria) of our teacher [Syrianus] where many remarkable 

30 doctrines are uncovered and which he elaborated in his monograph, 
Solutions to Homeric Problems. 


96 6.1.4 HOW ONE MIGHT DEFEND THE DIVINE 
MYTHS WHICH SEEM TO HOLD THE GODS 
RESPONSIBLE FOR EVILS 


<g6.I-100.18> 


<Introduction: 96.3-15> 


Let us turn now to the next of Socrates’ difficulties concerning 
Homer. And it follows, I think, to consider this: since the gods 
obtain their existence (/yparxis) pre-eminently in accordance with 
goodness, how does the poetry consider the gods responsible for 
both evils and goods, when it is necessary to ascribe to them the 
originary (archégos) cause of good things alone? For since Socrates 
demonstrates that god is the creator of only good things, and of 
nothing evil, he thought this [attribution of responsibility for evil to 
10 them] an objectionable point in the Homeric poems.**+ And he 
seemed to call the Theomachy to account on the grounds that it 
was destructive of the divine unity, and to expose these lines (Rep. 
379d), which now lie before us to investigate, as very far below the 
goodness of the gods: 


wn 


“Two pithoi sit upon the threshold of Zeus, 
full of fates, one of fine things, but the other 
15 of wretched ones.’ (I/. 24.527-8) 


"4 Rep. II 3792, ff. and Essay 4 above. 
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<General principles of the teaching: 96.16-98.25> 


So in response to such objections, let it be said that there are a pair of 
columns of opposites (systoichia)'*> in the cosmos, which we also spoke 

about earlier (94.17), arising from above from the gods themselves. 

That is, all things have been divided by the bi-formed (dyoeidés)'?® first 20 
principles (arché) of existent things: the orders of the gods, the Aypostases 

of existent things, the types of souls, the powers in nature, the revolu- 

tions of the heavens, the distinctions of enmattered things. And this twin 
procession of things established at its end a double genesis both of the 

events that befall human beings and of those that are allotted in accor- 25 
dance with justice. For in fact some of these things belong to the greater 

fate (moira), and some to the lesser. [By those belonging to the lesser 

fate] I mean, for example, the conditions of bodies in accordance with 
nature, beauty and strength and good health, and among the things 97 
which are exterior to the composition of the body and befall souls, [such 

things as] power and honours and wealth belong to one column (systo/- 

chia), and the opposite conditions and circumstances belong to the 

other, worse column.**? So of these things, which are allotted by neces- 5 
sity in the manner discussed, it was the custom of the ancients to call 

good those which belong to the better part itself, and to give the name of 

evils to those belonging to the opposite part. And on these occasions 

they do not in this way mean, I suppose, evil itself, in the way that we 

agree that an unjust and undisciplined condition of the soul is an evil. 10 
Rather they concede to call these evils on the grounds that they are 
impediments to activity (energeia) and obstacles to our being disposed in 
accordance with nature, and because they interrupt the easy completion 

of the soul’s anticipation of human aims. And [they concede that these 

things are described as evils] in a manner different to what are called 


“5 ‘The reference is to the Pythagorean table of opposites as expounded in Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics. Proclus follows Syrianus in qualifying the sense in which these are actually 
opposed in such a way that one is really good and the other really bad. Cf. Syrianus, in 
Metaphys. 165.32-166.14. 

This marks the first occurrence of this neologism in the Republic Commentary. Perhaps 
because of Plato’s frequent use of monoeidés as a distinguishing mark of Forms, Proclus 
and the other Neoplatonists often juxtapose the ‘uni-form’ character of intellect with 
the ‘bi-form’ character of things such as soul — which is, of course, composed from 
Sameness and Difference in the psychogony of the Timmaeus — and draws other con- 
trasts grounded in this difference; cf. in Tim. II. 299.4—7. But of course, the soul’s bi- 
form character has its origins in higher principles and it is to the higher dualities such 
as Sameness and Difference or Limit and Unlimit that Proclus now directs our 
attention. 

Marinus thinks all of these positive qualities worth mentioning in his account of 
Proclus’ own life and character (Proclus 3), though he too places such advantages of 
body and circumstances at this relatively low level. 
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15 evils of the soul itself, so that in this way they are accustomed to list 
among evils disease and powerlessness and a life which is lacking in 
necessities. And what need is there to call poetry in general to witness 
for the usage of the word? In fact the account of the Pythagoreans which 

20 allocates the paired columns of opposites of existent things in a universal 
order did not think it unworthy to call one the column of the good and 
the other the column of the evil. Yet how could one agree that ‘the even’ 
or ‘that which is of unequal length’ (4eteromékés) or ‘motion’ should be 
arranged among the number of such evils, that is, all those things that we 

25 define as privations of the good things? And how should we say that ‘the 
female’ and ‘the type (genos) of difference’ and ‘dissimilarity’ are con- 
trary to nature relative to existent things? But it is, I think, clear to 
everyone,’*® that he [i.e. Pythagoras] named ‘evil’ the inferior series 
(seira) of the oppositions that exist through all the processions of existent 
things, on the grounds that [this series] is lacking by comparison to the 

30 other, and is not primarily a creator of good, nor does it obtain as its 

98 portion the same separation with regard to the one cause of all that is 

beautiful and good.'*? 

So then it is appropriate to attach this pair of columns of the good and 
bad things arising in the cosmos to the demiurgic monad. For indeed 
the divisions of the gods and the division of the classes after the gods are 
attached to that very first origin. And one must ascribe the responsibility 
for both the good and bad things which happen to souls in accordance 
with fate and justice, which are allotted at the time of coming into being, 
to that which sets in order the universe and sends down souls into the 
10 place of mortality. For indeed the creation of fate (heimarmené) depends 

upon the providence of the demiurge,"3° and the series of justice lies 
under it and follows the boundaries established by him,"3" because it is 
an ‘avenger of the divine law’, as the Athenian stranger says (Laws IV 
716a).'3* And the forethought (prométhia) of fortune (tyché) which fulfils 
the things allotted by justice is defined in accordance with the will of the 


mn 


"8 Kroll’s conjecture of hou for 84 todo in line 27 is appealing. The emphasis that 5} 
would throw on travti seems a bit excessive, given that Proclus has been raising 
sensible queries regarding the Pythagorean tables of opposites, in order to answer 
them here. The particle 547ou would also sit more comfortably with the more 
cautious tone of oipai. 

That is, the separation from the source of the series or column of the ‘evil’ is greater 
than that of the ‘good’. The unequal contribution of the causes in the two columns is 
examined with reference to the pair male and female in Baltzly (2013b). 

Cf. in Tim. TH. 273.19-25.  "3' Following Kroll’s conjecture of éxeivou for éxeivns. 
Proclus here alludes to one of the Neoplatonists’ favourite passages from the Laws. 
It imagines the initial address to the inhabitants of the new city and invokes what the 
Neoplatonists take to be an Orphic quotation (Kern 201 = Porphyry ap. Eusebius PE 
IH 9). It also stresses the importance of ‘following god’ and thus functions as 
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father. So the demiurge and father has established in himself the cause 15 
of all things both good and bad, both of those better in the giving and 
those worse, both of those better fated equally with those that are 
obstacles to the activity of souls towards external things, and he guides 
all things according to intellect, allotting appropriate things to each one 20 
and leading up all things towards his own paternal care (epistasia). For 
indeed it is by looking towards the Good, and for the sake of perfecting 
those who receive them, that he allots to souls both the things which 
belong to the better column and those that belong to the inferior. 25 


<Interpretation of Homer’s two pithoi: 98.26—100.18> 


So if we have said these things correctly, we shall also accept the way that 
Homer arranges in the demiurgic intellect of Zeus the double and 
primary-effective (prétourgos) causes both of the good things that he 

gives to souls and the bad ones. Moreover, among all of the intellective 30 
kings,"3 the dyad is especially appropriate to the demiurge of the 99 
universe (for the dyad sits beside him, as the oracle says).'3+ Also 
appropriate to him is the steering of all things’>> and the organising of 

each one, where that thing will’?° render virtue victorious in the uni- 

verse, while evil is defeated. How does it differ to say these things and to 5 
liken the demiurge to a draughts-player, "37 reallocating souls to the lives 


a confirmation of the Neoplatonic te/os of assimilation to the divine. See below ror. 

22-4. 

Festugiére and Lamberton refer to In Tim. 1.306.1-13 where Proclus discusses 

Amelius’ views on the identity of the Demiurge and his view that there are three 

Demiurges in the Timaeus, correlated with the three kings of Epistle II 312e. While 

Proclus rejects Amelius’ reading of the identity of the Demiurge in the Timaeus, 

Amelius also correlated the three kings of Epistle II with the Orphic gods Phanes, 

Ouranos, and Cronos. There is no suggestion that Proclus rejects this identification. 

The following reference to the Chaldaean Oracles suggests that Proclus may have in 

mind some additional correlation between the three kings of Epistle II and the 

Chaldaean system. 

Fr. 8 (des Places/Majercik): Suds Tapa T@Se KaONHTOIL. | dupdtepov yep ézxEl, va pEV 

katéxelv TH vonTa, | aioBnow & ércyei Kdopors (cited by Proclus at In Crat. 51.27—-30). 

35 The image of ‘steering all things’ seems to allude to Pol. 272e. When the helmsman of 

the universe drops the tiller, fate and innate desire make the world turn backwards. 

A likely inference, then, is that while his hand is on the tiller, the Demiurge/ 

Helmsman governs fate. This passage from the Statesman is the focus of 

Neoplatonic attention. See Dillon (1995). 

Following, as do Lamberton and Festugiére, Kroll’s suggestion of the future indica- 

tive (Grodei€er) rather than the aorist optative (drroSei€eiev). 

37 The draughts-like game of petteia was a favourite metaphor of Plato, as Lamberton 
notes (p. 115 n.145), and the primary comparison here is of course between the 
teachings of Plato (Laws 10.903d) and Homer. Heraclitus, fr. 52 (aiov mais gon 
Trailov, Tecoevov. Ta18ds f BaciAnin) may also be further in the background. 


133 


134 


136 
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appropriate to each of them? Two, then, let these sources be considered, 
of both better and worse measures, by means of which the demiurge 
leads souls in accordance with justice. The poet, speaking in the manner 
of myth, has called these pithoi, perhaps because he casts the proper limit 
10 upon each thing through intellective persuasion (peithé) (as Timaeus 
says (48a), intellect is the ruler of necessity, in that he persuades it 
[necessity] to lead all things towards the best)."3* Alternatively [he 
may speak this way] to demonstrate their capacity and inclusiveness of 
all kinds and of the most varied effects.'?? And in those vessels the father 
15 has gathered beforehand in unity the dispersed multiplicity of all things 
which he allocates to souls. According to this reasoning, Plato and 
Homeric poetry are in agreement with each other. While Plato says 
that god must not be held responsible for any evil, the Homeric poems 
introduce all good things from there, but in a pair of columns of 
20 opposites (systoichia) divide them into two classes, each helpful to those 
who receive them. [The poems] demonstrate the opposition of them to 
each other, and they separate some of them as good things, and some as 
the opposite to the good things. And the fact that what is said to be evil is 
not the sort of thing that Plato’s argument denies [can be true] of the 
25 gifts of the gods is, I suppose, clear from what Homer says next: 


Thus the gods gave wonderful gifts to Peleus 
from the hour of his birth. (//. 24.534-5) 
But upon him god bestowed evil too. (//. 24.538) 


100 So what this evil is, he himself added: 


Because to him were born no powerful sons in his halls, 
but he produced one son, all untimely. And now I do not care for him 
5 in his old age. (I/. 24.538-q1) 


Surely he does not seem to you to hold the god responsible for true 

evils? Has he not called the lack of children, the absence of care ‘evils’? 

And in this way we called these evils earlier, since they work to produce 

10 in souls unhappiness about the life here and discontent. Even if it is 
unlawful for those who are genuinely practising philosophy to call these 

evils, still they appear to those who choose the practical life as obstacles 

to the life lived in accordance with virtue. For this reason too, I suppose, 

the Athenian Stranger (Laws II 661d1-z) contends that all such things 


"38 Proclus makes a small but important change in his paraphrase of Timaeus 48a, sub- 


stituting jwévtas for T& TAeiota. Timaeus claims only that intellect leads ‘most things’ 
rather than ‘all things’ towards the best. 

"39 "That is, Homer has chosen the image of pithoi (large storage jars) either because the 
sound of the word suggests persuasion (peithé) or because the image appropriately 
suggests inclusion and containment. 
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are evils for the good, and good things for the wicked."4° And in fact he 15 
holds the god responsible for these things and for all things that are 

given by the universe, so that it is not Homer alone and Achilles in 
Homer who says these things, but also Plato himself and the lawgiver in 

his text. 


6.1.5 HOW THE POEM SEEMS TO ASCRIBE THE 
VIOLATION OF THE OATHS TO THE GODS: 20 
THE TRUE TEACHING REGARDING THEM. 


<100.2 I-106.10> 


Let that suffice with regard to this previous enquiry. And the next of the 

topics to consider is how the poem says that the violation of the oaths 

and treaty was by the will of great Zeus and with Athena assisting the 
counsel of her father. [We must discuss this] because Socrates also 25 
found fault with ascribing the origin [arché] of evils to the very first of the 
gods.'*" And it is entirely appropriate to be thoroughly at a loss about 

this, namely how the one accusing the god of such things does not 

accuse him of the greatest evils, and of true evils. For it will no longer 101 
be possible to appear to make a valid point by speaking of poverty and 

illness and contrary elements of this kind (systoichia),‘** but we shall be 
ascribing to the god the responsibility for what are agreed by everyone 

to be evils. And on the one hand the Timaeus says (41e) that the 5 
demiurge ordains everything for souls prior to their descent into 
becoming (genesis), so that it is not responsible for the subsequent evil. 

But [Homer’s] discourse by contrast allows that even upon those des- 
cending and involved already in becoming (genesis) [the god] bestows 

from there the cause of the greatest evils. So how would one give, in 10 
response to these criticisms, an account that is appropriate, one that 
harmonises the teaching of Homer with both the nature of things and 

the teaching of Plato?" 


4° Festugiére observes (117 n.q) that the point in Plato is somewhat different. 
The Athenian Stranger says rather that it is better for the unjust man not to live 
a long life, and that he cannot enjoy what would be good things for a good man. 
Given the context it appears that Proclus means ‘very first of the gods’ (tots 
tpatiotous Tév Geév) here in the sense of greatest in power, supreme, rather than 
anterior in the generations of the gods. Though Socrates does indeed find fault with 
the stories of the earliest gods (Ouranos and Cronos at Rep. 377e), the issue in the 
current passage is ascribing responsibility for evil not only to gods but to some of the 
greatest of these: Zeus and Athena. Socrates raises this issue at Rep. II 379e. 


"4 i.e, the mere absence of a good, as illness is the absence of health. 
143 


141 


We add, with Festugieére, the obviously necessary question-mark. 
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It has been said earlier and let it be reiterated now with regard to all 
15 that is going to be said by us, that the hearing of these myths is not well 
suited to the disposition of the young. This is because it is not possible 
for the young to discern the natures of really existent things nor to lead 
back the visible signs (synthéma) of the truth to invisible contemplation 
20 (thedria), nor to see correctly how everything in the cosmos is brought 
about by the will of the god through the other causes as intermediaries. 
But let us demonstrate that these things [i.e. Homer’s narrative of the 

violation of the oaths] belong to the philosophy of Plato. 
The Athenian stranger also says that the god holds the beginning and 
25 the end and the middle of existent things, and that justice follows 
him, **+ since she is the avenger of those abandoning the divine law 
(Laws IV 715e-716a). And these, as the speech of that man says, are 
those burning in their soul with hybris, due to youth and foolishness. ‘+> 
They seem to hold power for a time, then in turn pay the appropriate 
penalty to justice, when they have utterly ruined themselves and their 
30 city and their home (Laws IV 716a-b). Therefore the Athenian stranger 
102 relates these things in a political manner, and Homer, in a divinely 
inspired way, says that those committing many offences and the greatest 
injustices pay the penalty for their errors in accordance with the one will 

of Zeus, 


146 


5 with their heads and their wives and children. (Il. 4.162) 
So [he says that] Zeus primarily fulfils this justice, both transcendentally 
and invisibly for all, and that Athena works secondarily under him and 

10 works together with him to complete the things decided by the paternal 
providence of Zeus. ‘For terrible is she who completes the intention 
177 (nous) of the son of Cronos’, as Orpheus says (Orph. fr. Kroll). And 
finally there are those who submit to his punishment. For that which is 
in our power (to eph’ hémin) must also be woven into the working of the 
whole beings (ta bola).'*’ So for this reason those making the libations 

15 and taking the oaths, say about those who transgress them: 


‘44 ‘This is an instance of the common association of diké with Zeus. To take one famous 
example: Pheidias’ Zeus at Olympia was accompanied by her. 

45 In the Laws passage, the imagined address speaks to two kinds of citizens: those who 

follow god and those who through their pride deem themselves above the law. 

In its original context this line is spoken by Agamemnon to the wounded Menelaos, 

assuring him that the Olympians will punish the Trojans for their violation of the 

oaths. 

‘47 "That is, human choices are interwoven with the actions of the gods (‘the whole 
beings’). Unravelling the relationships between the providence of the whole, the 
providence over individuals exercised by daemones, and the choices made by human 
beings, is the concern of much of this part of the essay, and of Proclus’ opuscula on 
providence and the nature of evil. 
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may their brains flow upon the ground as does this wine (I/. 3.300),"48 

and those transgressing submit themselves to justice and show them- 

selves deserving of punishments. So then the violation of the oaths and 20 
treaty is brought about by these people especially who are ready to suffer 

the punishments decided by the gods in view of earlier errors, since the 

gods direct mortal affairs in accordance with justice. But they are said to 

be put in motion and led into activity by the gods themselves. 

[The gods] do not render godless and unjust those who are being 25 
punished, but rather they call forth to action those who are suited to 

such practices, so that these people act in accordance with their internal 
disposition and bring out those evil activities of which they have the 
birthpangs, and so they become worthy of justice. 

‘This’, says Plato, ‘is not justice, because the just 30 
and justice are beautiful things, but rather it is punishment, 103 
a suffering that follows upon injustice, and both the one who 
meets with it and the one who does not is wretched’ (Laws 
728c).'49 So [in the Homeric example] people who have committed 
many, very great injustices and have a wicked disposition, which is 
labouring to bring forth yet greater and more terrible evils, submit to 5 
punishment — something which initially seems to aggravate their con- 
dition, since it leads them to the violation of the oaths, but in fact 
leads them to submit to justice for their transgressions, performing an 
operation like the opening up of wounds,">° which in the short term 
extends the sufferings of bodies but, by casting out the pus concealed 10 
under the skin, becomes in time the cause of health arising. The poem 
teaches that this punishment begins from above, from Zeus (because 
justice follows him as the avenger of those transgressing the divine 
law), but is completed through Athena as intermediary, so that the 15 
‘Trojans at some point pay the penalty, seeing into what evils they 
have led themselves and how they bound their own life to the due 
punishments. So the gods demonstrated that the definition of the most 
extreme punishment which [the Trojans] had placed upon those doing 
wrong was unshaken">’ in their own case too, for their violation of the 


"48 So do the unnamed Greeks and Trojans affirm the terms of the agreement based on 
the outcome of the single combat between Paris and Menelaus. Ironically, it is of 
course Aphrodite who subverts the oath sworn between the warring sides by rescuing 
Paris from death at Menelaus’ hands (3.383). 

™49 According to Gorgias 478d-e, the person who has committed injustice and escaped 

punishment is even more miserable than the man who is caught and punished. 

It nonetheless remains that both are wretched, albeit in different ways. 

Proclus uses the same medical analogy at in Alc. 119.2. 

Kroll alters the manuscripts’ dodAeutov ép’ to cadeutov Ug’. The latter adjective 

(oéAeuTov) is very rare, appearing in one poem of Meleager (4.P. 5.174) and as 
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20 oaths and treaties. Firstly then, the gods are not responsible for this 
transgression and disordered activity of the Trojans, but the Trojans, 
because of their own wickedness, showed themselves worthy of [being 
the instrument] of such an activity, and of them especially 
Pandarus,*>* because of his ambition and avarice and because he had 

25 shown himself to live a godless life. For this reason Athena, going 
forth in accordance with the plan (mous) of her father, does not move 
just anyone to this deed, but she is said to seek out Pandarus, who is 
especially suited to the action which will bring about punishment: 


searching if she might find somewhere Pandarus opposed to the gods 
30 (antitheos) (II. 4.88).">3 


104 For such a type really is rare and difficult to find, one that will submit 
to doing anything and having anything done to them, being opposed to 
divinity because of the Gigantic’>+ and utterly brazen disposition of the 

5 soul. So then just as doctors are not responsible for the incisions and 
cauterisations, but rather the diseases of those being treated are respon- 
sible, so the gods too are not responsible for these acts of impiety 
regarding the oaths and the treaty, but rather the dispositions of those 
performing these acts.'°* And secondly, in addition to this, we should 
consider that Athena is said not to go forth and compel Pandarus to 

10 action, but only to test whether he would give himself over to this 
action. That which is in our power (to eph’ hémin) is not taken away 
from us, even if we have committed the worst offences: 


a variant (for déodAcutov) in Didymus the Blind’s Commentarium in Zacchariam. 
The adjective given by the MS, dodAeutos, however, is very common in Proclus. 
A TLG search turns up numerous Proclean examples, generally in contexts like this 
one concerned with the immutability of the cosmic order. It also has good classical 
philosophical pedigree (e.g. Pl. Ax. 370d). Introducing the idea of a ‘wavering’ limit 
here, as Kroll’s text does, would not make sense. Festugiére likewise notes: ‘Nulle 

raison, 4 mon avis, de corriger 103.18” (p. 120, n. 3). Lamberton concurs (p. 123, 

n. 155). 

Pandarus presents a special problem since at J/. 4.90 Athena persuades him to fire an 

arrow at Menelaus, thus breaking the truce. Proclus seeks to absolve the gods of this 

sin by suggesting that Athena merely appeals to the man’s existing greed when she 
suggests that Alexander will reward him with ‘glorious gifts’ (4.98). Her ‘persuasion’ is 
not any form of compulsion, nor can she be blamed for prompting his actions. 

53. Proclus takes antitheos in this Homeric line as ‘opposed to the gods’, as is made clear on 
lines 2-3 of the following page (p. 104), where it is glossed in this way. He would 
certainly have known that this sense would not work on all occasions (e.g. when 
applied to Menelaus). 

54 On the significance of the giants see the note above on 74.15-16. 

Cf. the medical metaphor in Decem Dubitationes with van den Berg (2014a) who 

especially brings out the difference of meaning of similar metaphors in Plutarch and 

Proclus. 
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Indeed, now would you obey me, bright-minded son of Lycaon? (Il. 4.93) 


And he, out of greed for money and power, obeys and leaps forward 15 
to unjust actions, while the poet all but shouts these things to us, which 
Socrates also says in the Republic (X 618a—b): that many things are 
offered to souls by the universe, which can astonish and confuse those 
who are thoughtless (aoétos) and reveal them making errors regarding 20 
their choices of ways of life. So just as the prophétés holds out the life of 
a tyrant, and the first man making a choice foolishly selects it 
(619b7-9), although that which is holding it out to him is a thing 
entirely divine, in just the same way, when Athena puts before 
Pandarus the choice of a more powerful and wealthier status combined 
with godlessness, or its opposite, he makes the worse choice. Athena is 25 
not responsible for the choice, but rather the wickedness of the one 
choosing.5° Neither is it the prophétés who is responsible for the 
tyranny, but the greed of the one taking on this way of life. Thus 
Pandarus has been said to ‘obey’ Athena out of thoughtlessness, 
because he did not so much obey her, but rather the love of money 30 
and thoughtlessness of his own soul. In fact, would it not be astonish- 105 
ing if Athena were responsible, not for intelligence (phronésis), but 
thoughtlessness (anoia)? But the efflux (aporroia) of intellect is cun- 
ning, says Plotinus (II 3.11),'°” and the emanation (e//ampsis) from 
self-control is licentiousness and the excess*>® of courage is reckless- 5 
ness. For as many different forms of life as there are, it is necessary that 
there should be a similar kind of participation in the greater powers. 

Some people participate intellectively in the intellective, and some on 

the level of opinion, and some on the level of phantasia. And some 

people dispassionately (apathés) experience the passions, some with 

moderate affection (metriopathés), and some in the grip of passion 

(empathés).'>° Everything is set in motion by the gods and according 10 

to [the agent’s] own suitability (epitédeiotés). In this way the violation of 

the oaths is not performed by Zeus and Athena but by Pandarus and 

the Trojans. This activity depends upon the gods, since it is 

a forerunner of justice, and since it prepares those submitting to the 

complete correction of their sins (for such is the punishment, as the 15 

"© Very close here to the words of Plato’s prophétés: aitia fouévou, beds avaitios (Rep. 

617e4-5). 

‘37 This is in Plotinus’ discussion (in the essay ‘On Whether the Stars are Causes’ (III 3)) 
of the weakening of supposed influences from the stars, so that what is good in the 
heavens appears in distorted and diminished form in human beings. The phrases on 
intellect and cunning follow Plotinus verbatim but the rest of the sentence paraphrases 
more loosely. 


Translating Kroll’s conjecture ériSoois rather than the MS’s 8do15 
59 On apatheia, metriopatheia and the scale of virtues in Proclus, see Baltzly (2004). 
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Athenian Stranger taught us).’°° And divinity is not responsible for 
true evils for souls, but the wicked dispositions of souls are what lead 
them into mistaken actions. All activity, even if it should be unharmo- 
20 nious as it proceeds into the universe, arises with the gods having 
ordained it, and providence either at the level of the whole or of the 
parts. It happens unjustly for the one who acts and justly for the one 
who is affected, as Plotinus says ([V.3.16). To the extent that [the 
action] is godless it has its genesis from the partial cause which carries 
25 out the impassioned act, while to the extent that it is good, for 
achieving its proper end it results from those [gods] who ordained it. 
It was necessary that those who embarked upon the greatest crimes 
would at some time be called to justice, but this would never happen, 
were it not for their wickedness being fully unfolded. At any rate many 
dispositions of the mind, by remaining latent, make those who have 
30 them unable to acquire the appropriate treatment. For this reason as 
106 well the gods take counsel about stopping the war and the Trojans 
being saved, and the goddess, who presides over justice,’®’ prevents 
such an action, so that [the Trojans] may quickly be punished for their 
sins. And her collaborator moves [the Trojans] towards the violation 
5 of the oath, so that acting in accordance with the full measure of their 
wickedness, they might receive the full measure of correction. It was 
not good either that they remain untreated or that the wickedness 
dwelling secretly within them should be treated before the secondary 
transgressions. So when the whole unjust life in them has been cut 

10 open, justice follows, restraining the whole of their impiety. 


6.1.6 WHAT DOES IT MEAN IN THE POEM THAT 
STRIFE IS ESTABLISHED AMONG THE GODS BY 
ZEUS THROUGH THEMIS? AN EXPLANATION OF 
THE WHOLE MEANING (THEORIA) OF THE MYTH. 


<106.14—107.30> 


So let us answer the difficulty spoken of above in some such way as this. 
15 And since Socrates also makes mention (Rep. II 379e5) of contention of 


160 Tamberton aptly cites Aristotle, Rhetoric 136gb12-14: Siagépet Sé Tiywpia Kai KOAaoTS: 
uév yap KOAaOoIs TOU Tao YOVTOS EvEeK EOTIV, 1] SE TIVWPIA TOU TroLoUVTOS, iva TIANPwOT}. 

The context in the J/iad would suggest that Proclus is thinking of Hera, as Festugiére 
and Lamberton observe, though she is not a good fit for a ‘goddess who presides over 
justice’. Festugiére speculates that Proclus may have considered Hera to be 
a mouthpiece for Themis here. Alternatively, Kroll notes that the corrector who worked 
on the Laurentian MS in the eleventh or twelth century (in Kroll’s praefatio, p. vi), 
proposed the masculine 6 tis Sixns tpooTétns, which in the context would refer to Zeus. 
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the gods in Homer and the strife to which Zeus stimulates the multitudes 

of the gods, elevating all of them to himself through Themis,"®* we must 

have some discussion concerning this too. It has been said many times 

that Zeus is the monad of all the multiplicity of encosmic gods,"°} and 20 
that he is able to bring all of them forth from himself and to turn them 

back towards himself.'®+ But since his activity going forth into multi- 

plicity is double, part reverting to its source, and part moving towards the 

care [prométheia] of lower things, the poem also ascribes two speeches of 25 
Zeus to the gods."® In the earlier speech, he underlies the multiplicity of 

the gods as the one demiurge of the whole, giving to them a share of his 
unmixed purity, and he bestows powers upon them separate from the 
universal division as a whole. For this reason he also exhorts all the gods 107 
to keep away from the war and the opposition that is characteristic of 
encosmic things. However in his second speech, he somehow moves 

them towards providential care of inferior things and directs them 
towards their allocated processions in relation to the universe, so that 5 
not only are they assembled in accordance with the one demiurgic 
intellect, which it is not possible for them to transgress, as the poem 

says (Od. 5.104), nor to prevail against it, but so that they also are active 
according to their own characters in relation to the things governed by 
providence (ta pronooumena). For which reason in fact Zeus says: 


Assist both sides, wherever the inclination of each of you lies (I/. 20.25). 10 


Since, on the other hand, the processions of the gods are not drawn 
apart from the demiurgic monad, Themis first turns them back towards 


that: 


‘6 Tn anticipation of this solution to the problem, Proclus characterises Zeus’ action of 
sending Themis to summon the other gods at the opening of I/iad 20 in terms that 
evoke the metaphysics of reversion. Anagégé is of course familiar. For anakinein see 
above 86.2 where the monstrous surface meaning of the myths stimulate those with 
a philosophic nature to seek the higher hidden truths that they conceal. 


‘63 Festugiére aptly cites in Tim III 220.30 on the double action of the demiurge. 


‘4 Cycles of procession and return recur in Proclus’ thought. Here Zeus as monad is 


considered both to send out the other gods into the cosmos in order to carry out the 
work of providence and to gather these same deities back to himself. The cyclic and 
timeless nature of this process means that we can conceptualise either of the two 
motions first: it offers Proclus no difficulty, in other words, to see the first speech of 
Zeus as a gathering together of the gods, separating them from the cosmos, and 
the second as sending them forth into providential activity. The Timaeus he sees, by 
contrast, as describing the two phases of Zeus’/the demiurge’s activity as a unit 
(107.20). This understanding of the two speeches of Zeus in the J/iad appears again 
below at 165.13. 

These two speeches, as Kroll already observed, are I/. 8.5-27 and I/. 20.2030. In the 
first of these Zeus threatens to cast the gods into Tartarus if they involve themselves in 
the fighting, and in the second he urges them to fight for whichever side they choose. 
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15 Zeus bade Themis call the gods back to council (Z/. 20.4), 


so that by exercising their providential care in accordance with the will 
of the father, they might also put into action the judgement of Themis. 
20 But while the poet relays to us two distinct speeches of the universal 
demiurge to the young gods, the Timaeus (41a) depicts him in a unified 
way (hénémenés), both turning the multiplicity back towards himself and 
rousing them to providential care of mortals, so that they lead in 
accordance with justice all the secondary beings of their own creation. 
And this is not at all different from the notion of both moving them 
25 towards war and rousing them towards himself through Themis. In fact 
those who oversee the generative nature steer the war in matter, and 
those acting in accordance with justice depend upon the universal 
Themis, whose child is Justice," and they imitate the one demiurgic 
intellect, for which it is not lawful (themis) to do anything except the 
30 finest, as Timaeus himself says (30a). 


108 6.1.7 WHAT IS THE JUDGEMENT OF THE 
GODDESSES IN THE MYTH OF THE POET AND WHAT 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WAYS OF LIFE DOES IT 
ALLEGORICALLY CONVEY? 


<108.3-109.7> 


Well now concerning the judgement of the goddesses, about which there 
5 has been a lot of idle chatter, and which the myths, in their ancient 
manner of speaking, say occurred in the presence of Alexander, it is not 
right to consider that there was really strife among the goddesses when 
they were subject to the judgement of a barbarian man."®” One ought 
rather to think that there is a choice of ways of life, which Plato speaks 
about on many occasions, subject to the gods who serve as guardians 
(ephoros) of souls. And I suppose that Plato himself teaches this clearly in 
10 the Phaedrus (252e-253e, 265b), saying that the kingly life belongs to 
Hera, the philosophical life to Zeus, and the life governed by desire to 
Aphrodite." Therefore when souls, according to their own judgement, 


"6° Cf. Hesiod, Theogony gor. Proclus equates the three daughters of Themis (Good 
Order, Justice and Peace) with geometric, harmonic and arithmetic means established 
by the Demiurge within the World Soul; in Tim. II 198.14-28. 

On Proclus’ understanding of the choice of Paris see Pichler (2005), 211-16, who 
rightly compares Sallustius, De Diis et Mundo 4 and 5. 

Proclus discusses the choice of Paris again at In Remp. I 263-4. The arrangement 
there is slightly different: though he again attributes the kingly life (basilikos) and the 
life dominated by desire (erétikos) to Hera and Aphrodite, the third option is the 
warlike life (polemikos) (II 263.22), attributed to Athena. 
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choose certain ones of the lives that are offered to them by the universe, 

and reject others, then the myths, by transferring to the gods themselves 15 
the characteristics of the lives, say that it is the guardians of the variation 

in forms among them who are judged by those selecting lives. According 

to this same manner of speaking, Alexander is said to have been appointed 

judge of Athena and Hera and Aphrodite, these being the three lives that 20 
were held out before him, but he chose the life dominated by desire, and 

this too not with intelligence (phronésis), but running after the beauty of 

visible things and pursuing the mere image of the intelligible beauty." 

One who is truly dedicated to desire employs intellect and intelligence as 

his guiding principles, and in company with these contemplates both the 

true beauty and the visible, and is not less under the influence of Athena 25 
than of Aphrodite. However, one who pursues with passion the erotic 

form of life in itself is cut off from those things that are truly beautiful and 

good, and because of his foolishness and greed leaps after the image 
(eidélon) of the beautiful, and lies fallen upon it, and does not reach the 109 
balanced perfection belonging to the erotic life. So then the one who is 
perfectly dedicated to desire and is of concern to Aphrodite is led upwards 

to the divine beauty itself, looking past the things which are beautiful in 
sense-perception. But since there are also Aphrodisian daemones govern- 5 
ing the beauty that is manifest [to the senses] and has its existence in 
matter, for this reason even the man who follows only the image is said to 

obtain the assistance of Aphrodite. 


6.1.8 WHAT IS THE MEANING OF THE 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF THE GODS THAT ARE 
INTRODUCED IN THE DIVINE MYTHS AND IN HOW 
MANY WAYS DO THEY ARRANGE THEM AND FOR 10 
WHAT KINDS OF REASONS? 


<109.1I-I14.29> 


<Introduction of the problem and preliminary 
concepts: 109.1 I-I10.20> 


This is what we shall say in response to this objection of Socrates. Since 
we have already explained not only that the divine produces good works, 


‘69 ‘This diagnosis of the flaw in Paris’ character mirrors the diagnosis of Lysias in Plato’s 
Phaedrus in the lectures of Proclus’ teacher Syrianus as they are reported in Hermias’ 
commentary. Lysias is ignorant of the intelligible beauty that is the object of Socrates’ 
love (44.6, ed. Lucarini and Moreschini). Because the object of Lysias’ love is the 
sensible beauty in the outward form of Phaedrus, he is a licentious lover (11.19-20). 
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but also that it is unchangeable and without form and simple and always 
15 the same and remains as it is, ‘’° Socrates reasonably considers worthy of 
judgement such lines from Homer as the following: 


and the gods, in the likeness of strangers from foreign lands, 
taking on all sorts of forms, frequent the cities (Od. 17.485-6), 


20 and in addition all of the things that have been said about Proteus and 
Thetis, how they change from their own forms and take on various 
appearances. *7" 

It is altogether clear, I suppose, that it is not appropriate for those 
who are genuinely undertaking the political stage of their education to 
listen to such things.'”* This is because, if a stable state (politeia) is going 

25 to exist, it is necessary that its paradigm also remains unchangeable, and 
the paradigm of the constitution which is based on straightforward 
character must be straightforward, and not variable or changing in all 
kinds of transformations. When the creator ‘looks always to that which 

110 is unchanging and he produces its form (édea) and power (dynamis), 
everything is of necessity accomplished beautifully’, as Timaeus says 
(28a6-bz). ‘But when he works with reference to what has come to be, 
using a created model (genéton paradeigma), the result is not beautiful’.*73 
Indeed, the images (eidélon) of [models] which admit change are much 
more full of becoming (genesis) and of variability (potkilia) and material 
ugliness [sc. than the images of models that are changeless]. 

And it is necessary next to bring together the thought of Homer, 
which is divinely inspired, with philosophical reasoning (logismos). 


ea 


170 


Proclus regards the arguments of Rep. II, 379b1-16 and 380d1-c7 regarding the gods’ 
beneficence and changelessness as rigorous demonstrations from self-evident axioms. 
See Essay 4 above and 115.8 below. 

Proteus’ transformations are recounted at Od. 4.454-8. 

The variation between the earlier translations of the phrase tis ToAitixfjs Tatdeias 
(109.22) reflects the difficulty of isolating its exact significance. While Festugiére saw 
this as ‘the education given by the city’ (l’éducation donnée par la cité (p.127)), 
Lamberton translated it as ‘civic education’. The latter, we believe is better. 
The myths discussed are not suitable for those receiving the political or civic stage 
of their education, that is, those who are at a relatively early stage in their ascent 
through the scale of virtues. On the scale of virtues see Saffrey, Segonds and Luna 
(2001), lxix—c and Baltzly (2004). 

Pace Festugigre and Lamberton, Timaeus has not yet started speaking about the 
Demiurge in the cosmic sense at this point of the dialogue, but is rather speaking 
about the activity of a more earthly craftsman (8nu10upyés), who might produce the 
objects on which he works either by reference to the forms or by imitating already 
existing physical objects. Timaeus’ Demiurge, who creates the cosmos as a whole, 
though he delegates some subordinate tasks in the work of creation to other deities, 
could not be said to create by reference to a generated (that is, secondary and physical) 
paradigm as an inferior, worldly craftsman might. 
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Indeed, I am well aware that Homer has made one of the suitors speak 

the words that we are considering, for which it is not legitimate to 10 
chastise the poet. Similarly we do not consider it right to extract the 
opinion of Plato from the words of Callicles nor those of 
Thrasymachus, nor will we say that someone catches Plato out with 

his refutations, if he should attempt to refute him through the brazen 

things uttered by the sophists. But whenever Parmenides or Socrates or 15 
‘Timaeus or some other similarly divine man speaks, then we believe that 

we are hearing the teachings of Plato.'74 And in fact we shall make 

a judgement regarding the conceptions of Homer, not from what the 

suitors say or one of those in his work who have been discredited for 

their wickedness, but from what the poet himself clearly says or Nestor 20 
or Odysseus. 


<Response to Socrates’ objections: 110.2 I-114.29> 


<Agreement of Homer with the working of theurgy: 110.2 1-112.12> 


In any case, even if someone should want to ascribe these things to the 
thought of Homer, he will find no lack of arguments which are in 
agreement with all of the working (pragmateia)'’> of theurgy, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, with initiatory rites (te/etai), mysteries and 
the epiphanies of the gods, which are sent down from above, both in 
dreams and in waking life, and which the prophetic utterance 25 
(phémé)'7° of human beings has relayed. In all of these [contexts] the 
gods hold forth many forms of themselves, and appear to change into 
many shapes (schéma).'’7 Sometimes their formless light has been 
projected, sometimes it has been shaped into the form of a human 


‘74 An uncharacteristically clear statement of one of Proclus’ fundamental interpretive 
principles: some of Plato’s characters speak for Plato. Yet even when it comes to the 
words of an authorised mouthpiece, the character does not speak simply for Plato. 
After all, the problem at hand is to explain how Socrates’ criticisms of Homer are only 
apparent and do not mark a difference in doctrine between Homer and Plato. 
The word tpayyareion is slightly ambiguous. It could refer either to rituals, the sense 
in which Festugiére takes it (‘toutes les opérations de I’art hieratique’) or to written 
works, as Lamberton translates (‘all of the hieratic treatises’). Both uses occur fre- 
quently in Proclus: for the former see, for instance, in Remp. I 152.10 (of the rituals 
carried out by Achilles at the pyre of Patroclus) and for the latter in Remp. I 133.6 (of 
a monograph by Syrianus). In either case, Proclus aims to support Homer’s view by 
reference to the theory and practice of theurgy. 
Taking pyun here specifically as prophetic utterance, a sense in which this word is also 
use at in Remp. 2.236.4 and 2.144.11. 
77 ‘The contrast is between appearing in different forms on different occasions on the one 
hand, and taking on multiple forms in a single manifestation on the other. 
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III being, and sometimes again into some other shape.'7® And the mys- 
tical doctrine (mystagégia) bestowed by the gods hands down this 
teaching as well. For it says: 


after this invocation you will either see a fire, similar to a child 
extended by bounds over the billow of air, 
or you will see a formless fire, from which a voice is sent forth, 
or you will see a sumptuous light, rushing like a spiral around the field. 
But you may even see a horse, more dazzling than light, 
or even a child mounted on the nimble back of a horse, 
10 [a child] of fire or covered with gold or, again, a naked [child] 
or even [a child] shooting a bow and standing on the back [of a horse]. 
(Or. Chald. 146)'7° 


mn 


15 In this and in the lines which the Oracles add next, they ascribe 
neither alteration nor variability nor change to the divine from any- 
where, but they demonstrate different types of participation (smethexis) 
init. This is because the simplicity of the gods appears variable to those 
seeing it, though the gods neither change nor attempt to deceive, but 
nature itself defines the characteristics of the gods, in accordance with 
the measures of those who participate in them. Although the god who is 

20 participated is one, intellect participates in it differently, and intellective 
soul differently again, and phantasia differently, and sense-perception 
differently."*° Intellect receives it without division, the intellective soul 
receives it by explication (aneiligmenis),"** phantasia receives it in form, 
and sense-perception receives it affectively. And that which is partici- 
pated is uni-form (sonoeides) in its substantive existence (Ayparxis), but 

25 multi-form by participation (methewxis), and it is unchanging in itself and 
steadfastly established, but appears different at different times to those 
participating in it due to their own weakness. Not only this, but the 
weightless also appears to participate in [great] weight to those who are 

112 filled with it. As one of the gods says, ‘the wretched heart of the one 


"78 Cf. 37.9-15 above. 


‘79 ‘The fiery vision is described in similar terms in fr.148 (des Places/Majercik). There are 
some similarities too in the brief fragments 144 (on ‘forming the formless’) and 145 
(on apparitions of light). Marinus also speaks of Proclus experiencing luminous 
apparitions of Hecate (Exativois pwtoeidéov) in the Life of Proclus (28.17-18). 
Marinus specifies, however, that these apparitions, unlike those described in the oracle 
quoted here, were of the goddess face to face (attoTrToupévors). On the meaning of this 
term in the Greek magical papyri see the note on this passage in Saffrey, Segonds and 
Luna (2001), 155-6, n. 12. 

ET, prop. 142 makes this same point about the different manifestations of the gods at 
different levels of existence. 

Or more literally ‘by expanding it out’. ET 93 discusses the way in which the infinity of 
things which have being is not infinite to them or to their superior principles, but only 
to subsequent principles, so that they evade their explication (anelixis). 
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receiving [me] does not bear me’.'*? For this reason the poet, in other 
verses, with divine inspiration and because he has perceived such things 
too, says regarding Athena: 


the oaken axle creaked loudly 
under her weight, for it carried a dread goddess (I/. 5.838-9). 5 


And in this instance too one could ask: how is the weightless the cause 
of weight? But the reason is that it is necessary for the thing participated 
to appear like that which participates in it. So whether some of the gods 
should appear in the likeness of strangers, or whether they should present 
some other form, one must not ascribe the apparent change to them, but 10 
rather to the phantasia creating variation in the different receptacles. 


<The gods change their forms because of the multiplicity of 
their powers: 112.13-113.19> 


So this is one of the ways in which poetry describes the things which are 
unchanging, changing into multiple forms. But it does this in another 
way whenever the divine itself extends various visions to those who gaze 15 
towards it, since it is a thing of many powers and full of all sorts of forms. 
On those occasions, in order to demonstrate the variation in the powers, 
[Homer] says that the thing itself, which has these powers in itself, 
changes into many forms, projecting different ones at different times. 20 
While it is always active through all of the powers, because of the 
differing intellections of souls it always appears different through the 
multiplicity of the [powers] which are embraced [within it]. 

It is in this way that Proteus is said to change his own form for those 


who look at him, presenting a different appearance at each moment."* 25 


Even though he is lesser than the very first gods, immortal, but not yet 


"82 As Festugiére notes, correcting S0xg05 to Soxijos (as does Wolff, followed by Kroll) 
gives a trochaic tetrameter, which would indicate that this fragment does not come 
from the Chaldaean Oracles, since these appear to have used only dactylic hexameters. 
(See Dodds (1961), 267 n. 17.) Lewy ((1978), 39-40) discusses the nature of the 
‘recipient’ in Chaldaean rites as a vehicle through whom the god could speak, seeing 
this as a Chaldaean technical term despite the metre. Dodds, however, argues that it 
may be of Porphyrian origin, though connected by later Neoplatonists with theurgy, 
as Proclus plainly does. Majercik ((2013, 271), summarising these arguments, adds 
that ‘[T]he more common expression is kétoxos. In a theurgic context, the “recipient” 
is the medium who “receives” the conjured god.’ 

&AAos Koi &AAos: though this does not echo the wording of Homer, this type of phrasing 
had become common for describing Proteus, e.g. Philostratus, VA 1.4: ds troikiAos Te 
Fv Kai &AAoTe GAAos. Nonnus (Dionysiaca 1.13-33) uses Proteus’ poikilia as an analogy 
for the potkilia of his text. Neither the language of potkilia nor the allos-phrases appear 
in the Homeric passage, but have clearly gathered in the scholarly/poetic vocabulary 
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a god, and a servant"®+ of Poseidon, but not yet one who has attained 
a leading position, nonetheless he is an angelic intellect (mous ... 
angelikos)‘*> allotted to Poseidon, and he both possesses and encom- 
113 passes in himself all of the forms of things that come to be. Firstly 
Eidothea is placed under his command, she being a daemonic soul 
related to the appropriate (o7keios) intellect, which is divine, and who 
has attached her own intellections (noésis) to the forms of that intellect. 
5 And there follows also a number of other souls, rational and eternal, 
which the myth refers to as ‘seals’. For this reason too Proteus is 
described as counting them (Od. 4.411), because the poetry is demon- 
strating their eternity. This, I suppose, is because the number of things 
coming to be and passing away is indefinite."*° So then because Proteus 
is an intellect, and an intellect which possesses many powers and is 
10 entirely full of forms, as the partial souls gaze upon it and project the 
changes of their own intellections differently upon different forms, they 
imagine that the change belongs to the objects of intellection. This is 

why he seems to become all things to those clinging to him, 


as many things as creep 
15 upon the earth and water and divinely kindled fire (Od. 4.417-18). 


All of the forms that he has and has embraced, or rather all those that 
he is, always and eternally, seem to arise in turn because of the partial 
apprehension of those contemplating him. 


<The gods assume the forms of the classes into which they 
descend: 113.20-114.29> 


20 Let us speak next about the third [possibility]. Namely, when it is not 
a matter of various figures (schéma) of the one [deity] manifest through 


used by Nonnus, Philostratus and Proclus. None of this language appears on the few 
occasions when Plato’s Socrates mentions Proteus. With the one exception of the 
Republic passage that prompts Proclus’ discussion here, Proteus is used ironically by 
Plato to represent an interlocutor who refuses to impart the knowledge that he has of 
the topic under discussion, and who keeps shifting his position to conceal this knowl- 
edge: Euthyphro 15d3; Euthydemus 288b8; Ion 5417. 

Echoing Homer’s own term here: UroByes (Od. 4.386), which is otherwise a rare word. 
Proclus sees a similar succession in the Parmenides: Pythodorus is likened to the 
angelic order (as a second interpretive choice after the divine soul), Antiphon resem- 
bles the daemonic soul, and therefore relays words (/ogo?) from Pythodorus to the men 
from Clazomenae, who are individual souls (in Parm. 629.10-24). See also the discus- 
sion of this passage in Lamberton (1986), 226-7. 

That is, the fact that Proteus counts these souls indicates that they must be eternal, 
since it is possible to enumerate them, as generated and perishable things cannot be 
counted. 
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the receptacles subject to it, nor a matter of the object of contem- 
plation being a thing of many powers and unified but presenting an 
appearance (phantasia) of change because of the multiplicity of its 
powers, but rather when the same thing goes forth through differ- 

ent classes and settles itself even among the final ones, multiplying 25 
itself numerically and descending into lower orders. In this case too 

the myths say that what is proceeding to this form from above 
changes into the thing into which it has made the procession. 
Hence the myths say that Athena takes on the likeness of Mentor 

(Od. 2.268) and Hermes that of a seagull (Od. 5.51) and Apollo that 30 
of a hawk (/. 15.237), thereby indicating their more daemonic 114 
orders, into which they have proceeded from the universals. 
Because of this, when they record divine epiphanies, they attempt 

to keep them free of shape and form, as for example when Athena 
appears to Achilles and is manifest to him alone, although the 5 
whole army is present. In that passage no shape or pattern (typos) 

of the goddess is handed down in accordance with the mythic 
screen (proschéma), but it simply says that she was present. What 

the manner of that presence was, the narrative leaves unspoken. But 

when they record angelic epiphanies, they introduce into the story 10 
gods taking on other forms, but these forms are in fact of 

a universal nature, for example, going into a human form or into 

the general form of a man or a woman without further specifica- 

tion. In this way Poseidon and Athena were present too, and again 

to Achilles: 


Poseidon and Athena quickly 
came and stood near him, like in their form to men. (I/. 21.284-5) 15 


And whenever they relate daemonic visitations, then they do not 
think it unworthy to record transformations into individual and partial 
things or even into the forms of different kinds of animals, for the last of 20 
the classes, which eternally follow the gods, are manifested through 
such figures. 

So you see how such narratives are shaped in accordance with the 
arrangement of realities, since simplicity is appropriate to the divine, 
universality to the angelic, individuality to the daemonic. And the 
intellective is appropriate to the first, the rational to the second, and 25 
the class of irrationality to the last, since an irrational life of this sort has 
been woven into the order of the daemones. 

This is what I have found it possible to say about the ways in which the 
myths in Homer contrive changes of the things without change, and the 
ways in which they introduce multiplicity of forms into the things that 
are uni-form. 
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115 6.1.9 HOW ONE MUST DEFEND THE SENDING OF 
THE DREAM, WHICH APPEARS TO ASCRIBE 
FALSEHOOD TO THE GODS, AND TO SHOW THAT 
THE DIVINE IS WITHOUT FALSEHOOD.'°7 


<Statement of the problem: 115.4-13> 


It remains for me to speak about the sending of the dream, which the 
poet says was sent by Zeus to Agamemnon. Socrates finds fault with this 
at the end of his discussion of guidelines (typos) regarding theology (Rep. 
388a), for the reason that everything divine and daemonic is without 
falsehood, as he himself had shown to be necessary by demonstrational 
10 (apodeiktikos) methods. But the poet says that Agamemnon was deceived 
by this dream. Certainly, how is it not strange, if indeed ‘dreams come 
from Zeus’ (J/. 1.63) and according to his decree, that this is practically 
the only deceptive one, of all the those deemed worthy of memory — 
a dream which has its very first origin from Zeus? 


ea 


<Responses: 115.13-117.21> 


<Traditional response: 115.13-26> 


Let us reply in the terms in which the majority of interpreters who are 
15 accustomed to address this difficulty do: that the lie had its existence in 
the imagination (phantasia) of Agamemnon.**® Zeus indicates in his words 
to the dream, and the dream in turn indicates through its terminology 
(rhéma) to Agamemnon,"*? that it is necessary to move the whole army 
20 and attack the enemy with all soldiers (because this is what is meant by the 
term ‘with all forces’ (passudié?) on both occasions). [The majority of 
interpreters say that] Agamemnon misunderstands the command and 


"87 Sheppard (1980), 58-62 discusses this passage with particular reference to the extent 


to which it conveys Syrianus’ reading. 

Fried] (1936), 59-65 argued that, whenever Proclus cites Homeric interpretation pre- 
dating Syrianus, he is drawing on Syrianus who in turn drew on Porphyry’s Homerica 
Zétémata. Though here it is likely that Proclus follows Syrianus in first reporting this 
earlier material, which is indeed found in Porphyry, it need not follow that Proclus 
never consulted Porphyry’s work for himself, nor that it was the sum of his reading in 
Homeric interpretation. 


tot yap Aids év tots pds Tov SvEelpov Adyols Kal aU Tow dveipou Sia Td&Vv TIPds TOV 


188 


189 


Ayapéuvova pnudtov évderkvupéveov. Proclus’ description of the manner in which the 
dream is sent to Agamemnon places the dream as an intermediary through which the 
Jogoi of the god — with all that that term connotes for a Neoplatonist — is translated into 
concrete words. Homer’s text, in which Zeus addresses the dream and sends it forth to 
relay his words, provides a textual justification for this; cf. I/. 2.8-10. 
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overlooks the greater part of the army, and although deprived of the hand 

of Achilles he nevertheless attempts the battle. [They say that] he does not 
achieve his goal because of his own inexperience in judging divine 
apparitions.'?° In this way it is not Zeus who is responsible for the 25 
deception, but he who misunderstands the commands of Zeus. 


<Syrianus’ response: 115.26-116.24> 


So let that stand as we have said, but let the conception (epibol) of our 
teacher (kathégemén)'°* be added to this, since it aims [to make sense] of 

both the intention of Homer and of the true state of reality. If Zeus is 116 
assumed to care (pronoein) about the honour due to the hero Achilles, 

and yet considers how he might destroy so large a number of Greeks (J/. 

2.3-4), how is it not necessary for him to be antecedently responsible for 

the deception? He would not have destroyed the Greek force if Achilles 5 
were present, nor would they have paid the penalty for the injustice to 

him. Therefore it is better to say that the deception comes from the god 

for the good of those who are deceived.'®* Moreover the good is more 
powerful than truth, and while among the gods they are closely united 

with each other (because there exists neither intellect without divinity, 

nor divinity without intellective substance (moera ousia)), among the 10 
things that participate [in the gods] they are often divided, and the 

good arises because of a falsehood and the true fails to attain the portion 

of the good.'”? For this reason too Socrates himself, when he is estab- 

lishing the laws for the guardians, instructs them to employ a great deal 

of falsehood (Republic 459c) in keeping with the opinion of the ignorant, 

since they are not otherwise able to attain the good which is appropriate 15 
to them. So if someone should say that god acts beneficently to some 

people through truth, and to others through falsehood, but that he 
nevertheless leads all back towards the good, this would be nothing 
astonishing. Moreover of the things that come into being, some exist 
without matter and others with matter, in which is the true falsehood.'9* 20 


‘9° Kroll cites Macrobius, In Somnium Scipionis 1 7.4 ff., which gives the same Homeric 


interpretation, and goes on to apply the same principle to an apparently misleading 
oracle in the Aeneid. 

This is Proclus’ normal term for Syrianus. 

The idea that the gods may deceive mortals or even prompt them to evil for their own 
ultimate good is also put to use in the discussion of the violation of the oaths above: 
I 100-106. 


Igt 
192 


93° Qrromrimtel THs TOU &eyabot poipas. For periphrastic phrases formed with the noun moira, 


see LSJ s.v. A. v and compare Plato, Phib. 54c10 and 60b3-4. 

‘94 Sheppard (1980), 60 astutely notes the slide in the meaning of ‘false’ (yevms) from 
a logical one (‘false’ instead of ‘true’) to a metaphysical one (‘falsehood’ as a property 
intrinsic to material things). 
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So in the providence of souls, if Zeus should care, in the manner 
described, for some in one way and others differently, and care for 
some immaterially through the truth and others materially through 
falsehood, these things would also, I suppose, have a rationale fitting 
for the gods. 


<Proclus’ addition: 116.24-117.21> 


25 And if it is necessary to say this:'°° let us assert that deception and 
falsehood are born in that which participates, but that this happens 
through the will of the god, so that the discordant element might 
become more self-controlled by means of the deception. In just this 
way whatever is material is engendered down here, but exists according 


30 to the providence of the demiurge, so that there might be both becom- 
ing and dissolution, which brings the universe to completion. 
117 Therefore the divine does not deceive, but the one deceived is 


deceived by himself, though this arises in accordance with the will of 
the divine for the good of the one who suffers it. Although the god 
creates immaterially, that which comes into being arises materially, and 
5 though the god works without division, the created arises in parts, and 
though the god communicates by signs intellectively, deception arises as 
a derivative existence (paryphistasthai)'®° in the one receiving the sign. 
The divine poet himself also demonstrates this point, that while truth 
exists in the presence of the gods falsehood is engendered because of the 
foolishness of those receiving, when he has Zeus advise the dream ‘to say 
10 everything very exactly’ (I/. 2.10). So how does falsehood arise in a god 
according to Homer? And how is a god responsible for deception? 
Unless one should mean that the deception arising here as a derivative 
existence is not engendered against the will of the god. But the disposi- 
tion of the young is not able to distinguish and to contemplate these 
15 things: how even though the universals remain free from evil, evil arises 
in the things which participate divisibly in them; and how even though 
the greater beings do not deceive us, we are often deceived; and how 
when we are deceived we experience this in accordance with providence. 


85 Proclus turns now to his own synthesis of Syrianus’ opinions and those of earlier 
commentators. It is difficult to say how much of the immediately preceding section 
was already Proclus’ extension and adaptation of Syrianus’ view. 

See Sheppard’s discussion of evil as tapugiotacis in Proclus, according to which ‘evil 
is rather like the harmful side-effects of a beneficent drug: it has no special cause 
distinct from the cause of good. Moreover, unlike the side-effects of a drug, it arises 
not because of the nature of the cause but because of the nature of the object affected’ 
(Sheppard (1980), 61). See the discussions of Opsomer and Steel (1999), Opsomer 
(2001), and Chlup (2012), 201-33. 
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For this reason Socrates wished that the young should not listen to such 20 
stories, because they are not able to hold well-articulated mental 
impressions (phantasia) about them. 


6.1.10 A GENERAL DEFENCE OF BOTH HOMERIC AND 
PLATONIC MYTHS, IN WHICH THEY SPEAK ABOUT 
THE PLACES OF JUDGEMENT IN HADES AND THE 
VARIOUS ALLOCATIONS WHICH DISEMBODIED 
SOULS POSSESS, CORRESPONDING TO THE 25 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF THEIR 
EMBODIED LIVES. 


<I17.22—122.20> 


Since we have now completed our discussion of these things, let us 
examine again, from another starting point, the things written in the 

third book of the Republic. Before all else, let us examine the things 118 
which the poet has uttered in mythological form regarding things in 
Hades, either speaking in his own person or using some other as 
speaker. Let us consider whether these possess some truth and appear 
consistent with the teachings of Plato. So what does that man mean 5 
who prefers a servile position in the life here to all the possessions in 

Hades (Od. 11.488-503)? And what is the meaning of the fearful 
dwelling places that the gods despise (/. 20.64-5), and the apparition 

and the soul, that go about devoid of intellect U/. 23.103-4), and the 

lives compared to shadows (Od. 10.495), and the lamentations of souls 
carried from here to there (//. 16.856-7), and the comparison of them 10 
to bats (Od. 24.6-14), and the smoke and the shrill cry U7. 23.107-8), 

and all such things that have been written in the poems, and the rivers 

in Hades, and the most melodramatic of the names?*?’ Socrates did 
indeed censure these things and made one common argument against 15 
them all, namely that while they are fine in other regards, we fear’?® for 

the sake of the guardians, that they might come to consider death 

a frightening thing because of such terrors (387c3-5). Yet it is clear, 

I suppose, to anyone, that Plato himself uses such names and allegories 
(ainigma) on many occasions. And I pass over the rivers in the Phaedo 20 


"97 "These Homeric passages are chosen, of course, because they are Plato’s examples of 
inappropriate poetry at Republic 386b8-387¢5. 

The text appears to be corrupt at this point, giving Séoye8a as the verb. The passage of 
the Republic echoed here has pofowyeba, and Festugiére reasonably conjectures 
Se1S1006ye8a, which both gives an appropriate meaning and could readily be corrupted 
into Séoyeba. 
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(112a-114c), and the wanderings of souls (108c) and their confusion, 

and the crossroads (108a) and the punishments and the carrying away 

in the streams, and the lamentations of those in the underworld and 

their crying out and the supplication of those whom they have 

wronged (113d-114b). Passing by these things, of which Plato says 

that the realm of Hades is full, how could one deny that what he has 

25 written at the end of the text conveys the same thought as the Homeric 

poems: the bellowing mouth (Rep. 615e), Tartarus, the blazing dae- 

mones torturing Ardiaeus (615c5—616a4), the souls covered in dirt and 

filth (614d)? What extremity of melodrama is missing from these 

119 things? "?? Consequently, consistent reasoning must either reject 

both Homeric and Platonic myth or must not find fault with the 
teaching of Homer. 

So whether some Epicurean should attempt to bring a charge against 

such myths or someone else should, let us say about both, that the 

5 dispositions of souls separated from the body differ and that the places 

in the universe into which they are settled are of varied form. Some souls 

are so separated from the mortal instruments that they neither have any 

relation (schesis)’°° towards the things that are worse nor are they filled 

10 up with the disturbance in those instruments and material foolishness. 

Of necessity the luminous garments that they wear are pure, and are not 

dirtied by material vapours or grown thick from the earthy nature. 

Other souls though, because they have not entirely purified themselves 

through philosophy, but are drawn to cling to the oyster-like body and 

15 pursue the life associated with it,*°’ show vehicles (ochéma) attached 

to themselves of a similar kind to those who are able to see,*°* vehicles 

that are shadowy and material and weighed down by the past 


‘99 Literally: ‘What of the greatest tragedy is lacking in these things’. Proclus’ attitude to 
tragedy is uniformly negative and references such as this one and the one above 
(118.13: ‘the most melodramatic of the names’) assume without further discussion 
that tragedy is the height of overwrought bad taste. 

Proclus accepts the ideas of Theodore of Asine and Iamblichus that reincarnation in 
animal form for wicked souls consists in the existence of a very intimate relation 
(schesis) between the soul and an animal body. Thus souls may be more or less tightly 
related to the bodies that they animate. See in Tim. II 142.24-7 (= Theodore testi- 
monium 20 (Deuse) and Iamblichus, in Tim. fr. 52) and in Remp. II 309.28-3 10.18; 
311.19-22 (= Theodore, test. 38). 

The notion of the physical body as ‘oyster-like’ begins in Plato, Philebus 21c8. With 
the development of a theory of ‘vehicles’ of souls, which facilitate souls’ interaction 
with their physical bodies but which can be separated and purified of the body’s 
influence, the ‘oyster-like’ body takes on a role as the last and most material of bodies. 
See for instance Marinus, Proclus 3.11-12 where the traces of Proclus’ virtues are said 
to have been evident even ‘in his final and oyster-like garment’ (év 1é teAeuTaic Kai 
doTpemder aUTOY TrepiBANYaTL). 

*°? On the doctrine of the soul’s assorted vehicles, see Finamore (1985). 
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(opisthobarés),*°3 and dragging with them a great deal of the mortal 
composite. For this reason Socrates says in the Phaedo that such souls, 
loitering around their tombs, give rise to shadowy visions (81d), and 20 
the poet similarly has recounted that they dart about like shadows (Od. 
10.495). 

Moreover there are many differences as well among the souls that still 
clasp themselves to the life down here. Some souls, who lived more 
actively and had not yet departed from such a life, embrace the instru- 25 
ment suited to practical activities and loathe being separated from it, just 
as the soul of Patroclus does when ‘deprived of its manliness and youth’ 
(I. 22.363). When they are in Hades they long for it to accompany 
them, like the soul of Achilles does, because he too prefers the life here 120 
to one separated from the body, since he cannot operate in that life, but 
in the active life he was supreme. Through bad living other souls indulge 
the oyster-like body and the life associated with it, because they believe 5 
that there is nothing better than the life in it. The inspired poetry 
likened these souls to bats, because they are carried to the dark and 
most remote part of the universe, which one might call a ‘cave dreadful 
and divine’ (Od. 24.6), and because the wings of their souls are fleshy and 
thick and earthy.*°* In light of this why would it be astonishing that 10 
Achilles, who possesses practical virtue, should desire the life in com- 
pany with the body, since that body can serve his actions? Heracles, 
because he was purified by initiation and had shared in the pure fruits, *®> 
achieved the complete restoration to the gods: 


He himself, among the immortal gods, 15 
rejoices in celebrations and has as his wife 


Hebe of the beautiful ankles. (Od. 11.602—3) 


Many things have been said in many places already concerning the 
deification of Heracles. But Achilles, by contrast, still desires success in 
actions and this life, and he pursues the instrument appropriate to the 20 


This word, though in Greek in general not very common, appears with some fre- 
quency in Proclus, probably because of its appearance in the Chaldaean Oracles: 
SUoKauTTos Kai STrIAoBapris Kai patds Gpoipos (155, line 1). It also appears in circum- 
stances somewhat similar to this passage (dealing with the hindering effect of this kind 
of baggage of the soul) in Plotinus VI 9.4.22. 

*°4 ‘The idea of the soul’s wings comes, of course, from the Phaedrus, but for the antipathy 
between mental acuity and density of flesh see Tim. 75a. 

The phrase seems to suggest an allegorical understanding of the Apples of the 
Hesperides. Heracles, as Festugiére notes, was reputed to be one of the first strangers 
initiated into the Eleusinian Mysteries, and became in later times (e.g. in Roman 
funerary art) the exemplar of the human being who achieves immortality through his 
labours (Festugiére 139, n. 1). 
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life here and longs for it. Plato himself says that it is according to their 

habits that souls for the most part choose their second lives (Republic 

620a). And how does it not belong to the Homeric teaching, divinely 

inspired as it is, to distinguish the soul and its spectral image (eidélon),”°° 

25 and [to distinguish] the intellect from the soul, and to state that the soul 

employs the image, but that the intellect is more divine than both? [And 

does it not belong to that teaching] to consider the image and the soul to 

be in some way acquaintances, and that while the soul is still restrained 

121 in bodies it appears as protector of the oyster-like body, and that it longs 

for its providence over it even when that body is no more, but that the 

intellect cannot be apprehended by our motions that are imaginative 

(phantastikos) and limited by form?*°’ It is because of these beliefs that 

Achilles, when he sees Patroclus speaking about the burial’®® of his 

body, believes that [Patroclus’] soul and apparition are in Hades, but 

that there is no intellect in them nor any intelligence (phronésis) using 

them (//. 23.107-8).*°? The activities of the irrational disposed him to 

postulate the presence of these two parts, but he was not able, on the 

basis of the dream visions, to believe in the tradition concerning the 
intellective soul.**° 


wm 


Festugiére similarly translates eidélon as ‘Pimage fantomatique’. Given the reference to 
Heracles not long before, it is likely that it is this distinction between soul and mere 
ghostly image that is meant. The passage from later in this essay (172.10-27), which 
Lamberton cites in support of understanding the eido/on here as the body (as image of 
the soul), tends rather to support the view that it is Heracles’ ghostly apparition which 
is meant in the current passage. Heracles’ body, after all, is not there for Odysseus to 
see, but only the apparition, while ‘the man himself (which Proclus identifies with his 
soul) has been taken to Olympus. 

We have followed Festugiére’s repunctuation of this sentence and his omission of the 
kai at 120.28. Lamberton rightly argues, however, that Festugiére’s corrections do not 
seem to have solved all of the problems of this difficult sentence. We believe that 
Lamberton is correct to return to the manuscript readings xatexouévns (120.27) and 
Kndepdva (120.28). While it makes good sense to see the soul as a guardian of the 
oyster-like body, it does not make sense to see the apparition in this way, as this 
presumably only exists as a kind of vestige after the separation of soul and body. 
On 121.1 we accept Lamberton’s y1yvopévou for the manuscript’s yiyvopévnv. 

Pace both Festugiére and Lamberton trepi ts tapfjs must be ‘about his burial’ rather 
than ‘near his tomb’/‘prés du tombeav’, as Patroclus has not at this point been buried, 
and has come precisely to ask for burial. 

Quite closely paraphrasing J/. 23.107-8. 

The last sentence of this section of the discussion is again very difficult, and 
Lamberton is right to see a change of subject between the two halves of it (the activities 
of the irrational parts in the first section, Achilles himself in the second). We take it to 
mean that Achilles sees the apparition of Patroclus as verifying only the survival of 
some, irrational parts of his friend, and not necessarily the higher faculties. Proclus 
appears to be alluding to I. 23.104: wuxn Kai elSwAov, &t&p ppéves OUK Evil TeUTTAY 
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And how are these things not also entirely in harmony with the 10 
realities themselves, in the fact that the majority of souls depart from 
their bodies with lamentation and are wrenched away with difficulty 
because of their lives in it and their longed-for pleasures?*'' These 
pleasures, at any rate, as Socrates also says (Phaed. 83d), as if they had 
a nail, transfix them and fasten them to their bodies. [And how is it not 15 
in harmony with reality] that souls going out from the body employ 
vehicles that are shadowy and clouded by lunar vapours*'* and weighted 
down and earthly, and that such souls make an inarticulate sound and 
a material noise, which the poetry has called ‘a shriek’? Just as in the case 
of souls which are ascending the instruments’ "3 give out a voice that is 20 
harmonious and in tune, and manifest with a rhythmic motion, so in the 
case of those souls being carried away below the earth and who are more 
irrational the sound is like a shriek, carrying a trace only of the appetitive 
and illusory (phantastikos) life. 

Moreover the regions of Hades and the places of judgement under 25 
the earth and the rivers, which both Homer and Plato have taught to us, 
must not be thought empty imaginings and mythical horrors. Rather 
just as for souls which are ascending into the heavens a wide variety of 122 
places have been assigned for their allocation up there, so one must also 
believe that places have been dedicated under the earth for souls which 
are still in need of punishment and purification. These places are made 
up, on the one hand, from diverse effluences of the elements above the 
earth, which effluences [Plato and Homer] have called rivers and 5 
streams. While on the other hand, different orders of daemones have 
been appointed there, some as avengers, some to inflict punishment, 
some for purification, and some as judges. If the poetry has spoken of 
‘places dank and terrible to look upon which the gods despise’ (//. 
20.65), it is not right to find fault with this. While these [descriptions 10 
of these places of judgement] astonish*** souls through their variety and 


(‘a soul and an image but there is no mind in it at all’). Proclus’ wording implies that he 
sees Achilles as not accepting a pre-existing tradition concerning such survival. 
There is a striking double meaning to Proclus’ choice of adjective here: toAuépatos. 
The usual meaning is ‘much prayed for’, ‘much desired’, but given that an &p& can be 
a curse as well as a prayer, this composite adjective also develops the sense ‘much 
cursed’ (in which it appears, for example, in Damascius, Philosophic History, fr. 18.7). 
See further on another such usage n. 229 below. 

Following Kroll’s emendation of cipnviev to oAnvaiwv, as do Festugiere and 

Lamberton. 

3 Though these ‘instruments’ are the subtle bodies more normally referred to as 
‘vehicles’ (och’mata), the term organa suits their role in this passage as both instruments 
of the body and musical instruments. 

*14 The effects of being astonished (kataplassé) can be good or ill. Souls who are primed to 

ascend can be astonished by the surface meaning of the myths and look for the inner 
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the appearances of those who preside over them, they are to be expli- 
cated in terms of the different allocations that are proper for the vari- 
eties of moral characters of those who have been carried there [for 
judgement]. The places at the [innermost] limit of the universe, contain- 

15 ing much material disorder and lacking the benefit of the solar rays, are 
those [destinies] that are furthest from the gods. 

Let that suffice for discussion of these lines, which Socrates thought 
worthy of crossing out, and which he thought that those who were 
educated by him should not listen to at all. This is because he considered 
that through them the soul’s love of the body would be increased and the 

20 separation from this life might appear to the imagination more fearful 
than anything. 


6.1.11 WHAT ARE THE REASONS FOR WHICH THE 
POETRY ATTRIBUTES LAMENTATIONS TO THE 
HEROES AND TO THE GODS, AND EVEN TO THE 

BEST OF THE HEROES AND TO THE GREATEST OF 

THE GODS? 


<122.21-126.4> 
<Statement of the problem: 122.21-123.28> 


25 It follows, I suppose, upon what has just been said, to consider the question 
of how poetry does not encourage each one of us to be a lover of tears and 

a lover of lamentation, when it makes even the heroes, not to say even the 

gods themselves, weep for the deaths of their dearest ones. After all in Plato 

123 (Phaedo 59a)" *> Socrates has been celebrated for remaining unsoftened and 
unyielding towards the tears of his family members, but Apollodorus, for 
weeping in floods, has been thought worthy of censure by the great 
teacher,”’° along with anyone else behaving similarly. But the divine poet 

5 tells of the heroes grieving without restraint for the loss of their family 
members. Moreover, someone might say, even if it was necessary that 

Priam experience such suffering, ‘rolling in the dung’ and ‘calling upon 

each man by name’ (//. 22.414-15), since he was a barbarian and more 
irrational, surely it was not necessary that Achilles, the child of a goddess, 

10 should grieve, lying now on his back, then on his front and then on his side, 


truth (above 86.7), while souls that lack intelligence can be astonished by the many 
ways of life that they can choose from and make poor choices (104.18). 
5 The Phaedo, as the foundational Platonic text for the Neoplatonic notion of cathartic 
virtues, is an important point of reference in this part of the discussion. 
Socrates is here the kathégemén, the same term which Proclus habitually uses of 
Syrianus. 
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6.1.11 Lamentations of the heroes and the gods 


and that he should lament like a child, pouring dust down over his head (Ji. 
24.9-12). And even if this suffering is appropriate to humans who have as 
their lot a mortal nature, still it is not suitable for the gods themselves. 
So why was it necessary for Thetis to weep saying: 


Alas, Iam wretched, alas how unfortunate in my bearing of an outstanding child 15 
(1. 18.54)? 


Surely divinity sits calmly, far from pleasure and grief. And even if one 
dared to introduce the gods suffering such emotions, still it was not 
necessary that the greatest of the gods mourn for Hector when he was 
pursued (/. 22.169), nor for his son, Sarpedon (/. 16.143), and to 
exclaim ‘alas for me’ over both of them.*'” This sort of mzimésis does 20 
not seem at all appropriate to its paradigms, introducing tears to the 
tearless, griefs to the griefless, and in general sufferings to those who are 
without suffering. For such things as these Socrates chastises the poet 
and he throws him out from the education of the young, since he is 
ensuring that there might not arise through such expressions as these an 25 
obstacle for him in elevating them directly towards virtue. Education is 
especially concerned with griefs and pleasures, and if these become too 
intense, the lawgiver must fail to achieve the goal appropriate to him. 


<Response: 124.1-126.4> 


<The character of the heroes: 124.1-23> 


Let us say in response to these censures that the poet appropriately 124 
depicts the heroes as men who are absorbed in practical actions and have 

chosen the life appropriate to these actions, and has brought them into 

his poem suffering emotion about each of the things that happens to 

them and living in this way. For philosophers and for those who are 5 
engaged in purifying themselves, pleasures and griefs and the combina- 

tions of these are not at all appropriate. This is because they are 
separating themselves from these things and are doing away with all 
mortal foolishness and they are striving to strip themselves of those 

forms of life which entangle them like nets,”’® snatching themselves 10 
away from all affects depending on matter and that bring about genera- 

tion. But for those engaged in warfare and acting in accordance with the 
emotive faculty (to pathétikon), both pleasures and griefs are appropriate, 

as are sympathies and antipathies, and the tragic drama of all such 
passions. And how could there be any place for intensity in action, if 15 


*17 All these passages are, of course, cited by Socrates at Rep. 388a-c. 
718 Following Kroll’s conjecture, as does Festugiére, though without comment. 
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the appetites were not experienced intensely? Therefore it is not sur- 
prising that both Priam and Achilles lament and grieve for their family 
members, since they are not philosophers and do not wish to separate 
themselves from becoming and are not living in the manner of the 
Guardians. The loss of loved ones and being left without children and 
20 the destruction of cities all seem to men engaged in warfare to provide 
a great portion of suffering. So it is appropriate to them to perform great 
deeds, because they possess a heroic nature, and the emotive faculty is 
appropriate to them because they are intensely engaged with particulars. 


<Symbolic lamentations of gods and heroes: 124.23-126.4> 


In the case of the gods themselves, when they are said to weep and grieve 

25 for those dearest to them, this is told in a different manner, and one 
which long ago seemed fitting to the creators of myths, who were 
accustomed to demonstrate the providential care of the gods for the 
coming into being and passing away of mortal things by speaking of the 
gods’ tears. By nature that over which providence is exercised is worthy 

30 of tears, and so gives to the creators of myths a reason to speak allegori- 
cally about it in terms like: 


125 Your tears are the race of suffering men, 


as someone says in a hymn to Helios (Orph. fr. 354). For the same 
reason in the mysteries we have received in a mystical manner the 
tradition of sacred lamentations, because these are a symbol of the 
providence which comes to us from the higher beings. Therefore both 
Thetis and Zeus are said to grieve for those dearest to them when they 
are in extreme danger, not because they are affected emotionally in the 
same manner as humans, but because there proceed from them 
10 a certain distinct forethought and a dispensation upon particulars. 
And whenever the arrangement of the universe coincides with this 
divided providence, the preservative activity of that which exercises 
providence is unimpeded. But when, on the other hand, [the order of 
the universe] stands opposed (insofar as there is a part of the cosmos 
15 that, having been allotted becoming, awaits its destruction), then the 
myths represent the particularity of the providence assigned to this 
thing, thanks to its status as a part, by saying that those who exercise 
providence ‘lament’. Saying this they all but shout out that the lament 
is a symbol (synthéma) among them of the individual providence exer- 

cised upon particulars. 
So we shall explain the laments attributed to the very first of the gods 
20 in the way that we have suggested, since initiatory rites have handed 
down sacred lamentations of Kore and Demeter and of the greatest 


wn 
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6.1.12 The laughter among the gods 


goddess herself?'? among their secrets (aporréta). But in the case of the 

last of the classes that follow the gods at each moment and that care 
directly for mortals, and employ appetites and sufferings and have their 25 
life among these things, it is not surprising if they should rejoice at the 
salvation of those over whom providence is exercised, and shrink from 

and be distressed by their destruction, and change in accordance with 

their sufferings: 


‘The nymphs weep when there are no leaves on the oaks, 
and the nymphs rejoice again, when rain makes the oaks flourish, 30 


as one of the poets says.**° All things exist in a divine way among the 126 
gods, but partially and in a daemonic mode among the divided beings 
who preside over us. 

This suffices for the present topic (prothesis) of the laments that are 
described among the gods. 


6.1.12 WHAT IS THE REASON FOR THE LAUGHTER 5 
DESCRIBED AMONG THE GODS, AND WHY DOES 
THE POETRY MAKE THEM LAUGH 
UNCONTROLLABLY AT HEPHAESTUS? 


<126.5-128.23> 


Next we must consider the emotion that is most opposed to these 
[lamentations] — that concerned with uncontrolled laughter. We must 
consider whether the myths have rightly attributed it to the gods, 10 
because this too has been deemed by Socrates to be an objectionable 

point. It is indeed worth contemplating the reason for which the myths 
introduce the gods laughing, and moreover laughing uncontrollably. 


So unquenchable laughter arose among the blessed gods, 
says the poem 15 


when they saw Hephaestus bustling through the palace. (I/. 1.599 f.) 


*"9 Festugiére suggests, following Boyancé (1937), p. 53 n. 3) that the ‘greatest goddess’ is 
Themis-Anangke. 

Quoting two lines from Callimachus, Hymn 4 (In Delum), 84-5, though in reversed 
order, no doubt because quoting from memory. Proclus quotes Callimachus again at 


220 


in Remp. 1 150.11-15: fr.466, in support of an argument that human sacrifice was an 
ancient Thessalian custom. It appears that for Proclus ‘the poet of Cyrene’ (150. 
12-13) was primarily a source for religious history. He disagrees with the criticism by 
Callimachus (and Duris of Samos) that Plato was not a competent judge of poetry: see 
In Tim. 1 90.25-6. 
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So what is the laughter of the gods, and whyever do they laugh at 
20 Hephaestus moving and being in action? This is because the 
theologians**" state that Hephaestus, as I believe we have said in another 
discussion, is a demiurge and creator of the visible universe.*** For this 

reason too he is said to have crafted the houses for the gods: 


for each one the famous and lame Hephaestus made a house (//. 1.607-8), 


25 since he has crafted the encosmic receptacles (Aypodoché) for them. And he 
is described in the poetic tradition as lame in both feet, because the object 
of his craftsmanship is ‘without legs’. This is because there is no need for 
movement of the feet for one whose motion is that concerned with 

127 intellect and intelligence (phronésis), as Timaeus says (Tim. 33d-34a). 
And he is said to be the overseer of bronze-working and to work in bronze 
himself, because the heavens have often been sung about in poetry as 
‘bronze’,**} and you could gather together many other passages expres- 

5 sing belief in this opinion. Since all providence concerned with the 
perceptible is called a game of the gods, and through this providence 
the gods take part in demiurgic activity along with Hephaestus (for which 
reason, it seems to me, Timaeus calls the gods in the cosmos ‘young’ 
(Tim. 426), since they oversee matters that are always becoming and are 
worthy of being called a game), the makers of myths are accustomed to 

10 call the separate operations of providence, of the gods exerting their 
influence into the cosmos, ‘laughter’. Moreover when the poet says that 
the gods are amused and laugh with ‘unquenchable laughter’ at 
Hephaestus moving, he indicates nothing other than that they are co- 

15 creators who help bring the art of Hephaestus to completion, and are 
chorus-leaders of the good order coming to the universe from above. 

While Hephaestus puts in order all of their encosmic receptacles and 
offers the entirety of the physical powers to the providential activities of the 
gods, the other gods exert their activity with the ease which is appropriate 
to them, and without departing from the comfort which belongs to them, 

20 they extend their own benefits to these [physical powers] and they move 
the things that are universal (ta hola) by means of their perfective acts of 
providence. So in summary, one must define the laughter of the gods as 
their unstinting activity into the universe and the cause of the good order of 


*?* Lamberton is right to disagree with Festugiére’s attempt to identify the ‘theologians’ 
of this passage with the interpreters of Homer and Orpheus rather than the poets 
themselves. Both the poets and their interpreters are @edAoyoi for Proclus. 

Proclus employs this understanding of Hephaestus as demiurge of the sensible world 
ona number of occasions: In Tim. 142.14 and II 27.16, Plat. Theol. VI 403-20-22 and 
below in the Sixth Essay at I 141-3. See on this Sheppard (1980), 68 and 80-2. 

For instance I/. 17.424-425: os of pév udpvavto, o1Sipecis 8 dpuuarySds | ycAKEov 


ovpavoy ike SfaiPepos atpuyéTolo. 
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6.1.13 Passages in Homer encouraging loss of self-control 


encosmic things. And because such providence is unceasing**+ and the 25 
sharing out of all good things by the gods is infinite, one must agree that 

the poet has appropriately called the laughter of the gods ‘unquenchable’. 

You see again how we say this in accordance with the nature of reality: the 

myths do not always say that the gods weep, but they do say that the gods 30 
laugh ‘without restraint’, since their tears are symbols (synthéma) of the 128 
gods’ providential care for mortal and perishable things, which sometimes 

are and sometimes are not, but their laughter is a symbol of their activity 

upon the universe and upon the totalities (péréma) that fill the universe, 

which are moved always in the same way. For this very reason I think too 

that when we divide the creations into gods and human beings, we attri- 5 
bute the laughter to the creation (genesis) of the divine ones, and the tears to 

the construction of human beings or animals: 


Your tears are the race of suffering men, 
but laughing you have begotten the holy race of gods. (Orphic fr. 354) 10 


When we divide them into celestial and sublunary, once more in the 
same way we attribute the laughter to the celestials and the tears to the 
sublunary. And again when we draw conclusions concerning the coming 
to be and dissolution of the sublunary things themselves, we attribute 15 
their coming to be to the laughter of the gods and their dissolution to 
the lamentations. It is for these reasons that in the mysteries as well, the 
leaders of the holy rites do both of these things at the appointed times, as 
was said earlier.**> In the same manner people lacking in intellect do not 20 
understand either the things done among the theurgists in secret rites or 
such fictions as we have been discussing. Hearing both of these things 
without knowledge produces a strange and peculiar confusion in the 
lives of the majority regarding reverence towards the divine. 


6.1.13 DEFENCE OF THE PASSAGES OF ALL 129 
KINDS IN THE POETRY OF HOMER WHICH SEEM TO 
INCLINE THOSE HEARING THEM TO SCORN SELF- 

CONTROL: 129.I-132.7 


<Statement of the problem: 129.4-29> 


Let that suffice regarding the laughter of the gods, which the poetry 5 
has described as ‘unquenchable’ for the reasons written above. And 


24 Following, as does Lamberton, Festugiére’s suggestion of &éxatéAnxtos (‘unceasing’) 
for Kroll’s and the MS’ éxatdéAnttos (‘untouchable’ or ‘incomprehensible’). 

25 Festugiére rightly compares I 78.14. We accept Kroll’s as in line 18, as do Festugiére 
and Lamberton. 
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following upon such questions it is necessary to consider the pas- 
sages concerned with self-control, in case the poems of Homer do 
us damage in this regard.*”° And of self-control, Socrates says (Rep. 
10 III 389d), the greatest form is respect towards those in power, 
and second the control of the desires and the pleasures in the 
soul, and another third form follows upon these, which we shall 
consider a little later.**” So Achilles seems to do wrong with respect 
to the former of these two forms of self-control, when he says such 
15 outspoken things to his ruler as: 


you who are soaked with wine, and have the eyes of a dog (//. 1.225), 


and the verse that follows. And Odysseus seems to do wrong with 

respect to the other [form of self-control], just as when, defining 

the finest of lives, he says that a city of men especially receives it, 
20 when 


good cheer holds sway throughout all the land. 

And guests throughout the hall listen to a bard, 

seated all in order, and the tables are full beside them 

of bread and meats, and drawing drink from a mixing bowl 


25 the wine-pourer pours in wine and fills the cups. (Od. 9.6-10)’** 


Because in these lines he establishes no goal of life other than much- 
wished-for pleasure’*? and the fulfilment of desires. 


Proclus’ choice of verb in ph 1H &pa TrPds TAUTHY Las SicAwB&TaI Ta ‘Ounpou Tromjpata 
echoes the language of the ‘greatest accusation’ against poetry in Republic X, 6056-7: 
TO yap Kal Tous étrieiKeis ikavty Eivar AwBaoPat. 

Festugiére supposes that the forward reference is to the discussion of the passion of 
Zeus and Hera (132.13 ff.) and the entrapment of Ares and Aphrodite (141.1, ff) since 
these passages from Homer were used by Plato as examples of the poetry that did not 
contribute to the third domain for self-control noted at 389e1-2: té&v Trept ToTOUS Kal 
appodioia Kai Tepi 2aSas |Sovev. But Proclus’ way of describing the second domain 
within which self-control must be exercised would seem to take in all of these. 
So either Proclus has expressed himself badly in characterising the second form or 
the third form of self-control remains something of a mystery. 

Proclus, along with Maximus of Tyre (1.3.5), quotes the line as oivoxydos tpoxéno1 
rather than oivoxdos popénor. 

The adjective toAvépatos has two quite distinct meanings: either (a) ‘much-wished 
for’ (e.g. Od. 6.280; Pl. Tht. 165 or (b) ‘much-cursed’ (Dam. Isid. 18.7). Proclus uses 
the word on several occasions: also of pleasures at in Remp. 1.121.13; of wealth at 
In Tim. 1.42.19 and of evil (kakia) at In Tim. 1.375.2. Damascius is equally fond of it in 
the Philosophic History/Life of Isidore, using it of forensic rhetoric (138.9); political 
honours (343.4); flattery (18.7); and magicians (ga’tai) (92.7). Damascius and Proclus 
use the term in both of its senses, and on occasion (as in the present passage) the two 
meanings appear to be present together. 
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<Responses: 130.1-132.7> 


<The case of Achilles: 130.1-131.4> 


When Socrates censures these things in the narratives of Homer, we 130 
shall meet the objection by reference to our solution to the earlier 
problem, namely by agreeing that it would be appropriate for the 
Guardians, whom Socrates himself establishes as rulers of his city, to 

be entitled to so great a superiority, on account of their education and 5 
virtue, towards those who are ruled, both the auxiliaries and all the 
others, and to possess the most and greatest honour. [The Guardians] 

truly are established as saviours and benefactors of the whole city, and 

no one would expect anything unholy or unjust to come to those ruled 10 
by them, since they rule in accordance with reason and justice. But the 

poet, by contrast, does not concede that Agamemnon is superior in 

virtue to all of his subjects, nor does he allow him to be counted 
among those who do good to others, but rather among those who 
receive benefit, especially from the expertise of Achilles in generalship. 

And the poet, I suppose, depicts Achilles appropriately (e7kotés), in the 15 
scenes in which he causes offence and gives in to his own emotions, since 

he is struck down by those who are more powerful and who provide 
greater profit’>° to the public. And Homer depicts the best of the 
Hellenes outspokenly holding discussions with [Agamemnon], and not 

at all taking into account the great number of the soldiers following him 20 
nor the fleet, because virtue is on all occasions an honourable thing, but 

the instruments of virtue are not.”3" Therefore we shall not say that the 

one bringing such rebukes commits an error against the rulers and 
saviours of the whole community, but rather against those who are 
superior in their great number of followers, yet altogether lacking in 25 
virtue.*>* In fact a little later the king of these numerous and uncoun- 

table soldiers acknowledges Achilles’ superiority in virtue and bitterly 
laments his own ill-fortune: 


Tacted in folly, and I myself do not praise it, 


*3° The manuscript reading giAiav (130.16) seems a bit weak and not really to the point. 


We have adopted Wendland’s attractive conjecture: apéAeiav, which Festugiére con- 
siders ‘peut-étre mieux’. 

The point is very briefly expressed but appears to be that Achilles’ virtue or excellence 
(aret’) is something which ought to be universally recognised, but the possession by 
Agamemnon of ‘instruments’ of virtue — that is, the army — is not. As Festugiére 
concludes: ‘Agamemnon serait tiutos s’il était vertueux’. 

Agamemnon’s relative lack of individual virtue by contrast with his political power is 
already implicit in Achilles’ angry speech to his nominal leader (I/. 1.225-44). 
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131 and 


One man is equal now to many troops, the one whom Zeus loves in his heart, 
since now he has honoured him. (I/. 9.116-18) 


<The case of Odysseus: 131.5-132.7> 


Next let something be said in response to Socrates’ censuring of the 
words of Odysseus. Firstly, it has seemed best to interpret such things in 
a more symbolic manner, with those who transfer what are called ‘the 
wanderings’ into other, concealed meanings (byponoia), and who think it 
right to allot the Phaeacians and the happiness among them to a level 
10 higher than mortal nature.*33 And in fact the feast among them and the 
banquet and the harmonious song will turn out to be spoken about in 
a different manner, and not that in which they have been understood by 
the majority. 
Secondly, let it be said that it is possible, even for those who pursue 
the surface meaning of the poetry, to answer such arguments and to 
15 demonstrate firstly that the wisest of the Hellenes himself does not 
think it right that pleasure should reign in well-ordered states but rather 
‘good cheer’ (ewphrosyné). Where these things differ from each other we 
have learned from Plato himself.*3+ Next, Plato considers that through 
music the city as a whole becomes harmonious and like-minded in itself, 
20 when it listens to the modes which lead to virtue. The fact that not just 
anyone establishes the music for the masses, but one who has a share of 
the divine inspiration concerning it, extends education and true virtue 
through the whole city from above, from the overseers of this art which 
is one.*3> 
Thirdly, let it be said that Odysseus ascribes abundance of the neces- 
sities of life, which the great multitude of those in cities require, to those 
25 who have come to share in harmony of this sort. He did not praise a life 
where the people are stuffed full of such things, but rather praised the 


wn 


*33 The ‘wanderings’ (books g to 12 of the Odyssey) were, of course, among the most 
popular objects of allegorical reading. 

34 At Tim. 80b Plato contrasts enjoyment taken in sounds by the intelligent and the 
unintelligent with eaphrosyné and hédoné respectively. Not coincidentally, perhaps, the 
Stoic theory of eupatheia or good feelings presents euphrosyn’ as the correct, rational 
counterpart to the mistaken pathos of hédon’. Since the context here in Proclus’ 
Commentary goes beyond mere enjoyment of sound to the rational enjoyment of 
such things as food, it seems likely that he intends his audience to understand the 
whole Stoic account as implicit in Plato’s brief remark. 

*35 That is, there is a single art of harmony (sousik’) of which Apollo is patron and the 
Muses overseers. This art produces order not only in sounds but also in individuals 
and states. 
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6.1.14 The union (synousia) of Zeus with Hera 


lack of none of the things which especially bring to completion a mortal 

life. Therefore the wisest of the Hellenes appears to express views which 

are in keeping with our own school’s teachings”>° and with undistorted 30 
preconceptions*?’ of the happiness of the people. But if anyone should 132 
exclude that enjoyment and education through inspired (etheos) music, 

and instead consider that Homer admits feasts and entertainments that 

are unmeasured and uncultured and concerned only with pleasure, 
Socrates reasonably says that such things are far from the way of his 5 
own city. It is not right that unlimited pleasure should rule in a city of 
fortunate people nor a way of life appropriate to gluttons. 


6.1.14 WHAT IS THE ALLEGORICAL MEANING OF 
THE UNION (SYNOUSIA) OF ZEUS WITH HERA? AND 
WHAT IS THE ADORNMENT OF HERA? AND WHAT IS 
THE PLACE IN WHICH THEIR UNION TAKES PLACE? 10 
AND WHAT IS THE DESIRE FELT BY ZEUS? AND WHAT 
IS THE DIVINE SLEEP? A GENERAL INTERPRETATION 
OF ALL MYTHOLOGY OF THAT SORT. 


<Statement of the problem: 132.13-133.18> 


So it is not difficult to meet such criticisms as these from Socrates. But 


a greater problem awaits us next, and one more difficult and concerned 


with the greatest things, namely the unions of Zeus with Hera,*3* 15 


73° At issue is the central question of Hellenistic philosophy: are ‘the externals’ necessary 


in addition to virtue for happiness? Is the agent who possesses the virtues and has 
a sufficiency of the goods of fortune happier than the virtuous person who lives in 
grinding poverty and illness? Proclus’ view here seems in keeping with his measured 
view on pleasure. It is fine for Odysseus to praise the absence of need for the things that 
fulfill our mortal natures. The desiring faculty, when it is properly attuned to the 
command of reason and spirit, cares for the body and desires the things that keep it in 
its natural state (in Remp. I 226.27-227.3; in Tim. III 287.17-20). There is nothing 
unreasonable in this, provided that one does not slip into thinking that these externals 
are themselves goods - or indeed, that pleasure is. It is not. But neither is it something 
bad (cf. Damascius, in Ph/b. 19.1-3). On the whole question of pleasure and happiness 
in Proclus, see Van Riel (2000), 120-33. 

The Hellenistic mood of the sentence continues with an appeal to ‘preconceptions’. 
Anyone who has a concept of happiness can see that it cannot be lacking in what is 
necessary for the mortal life. Those who have undistorted preconceptions do not 
confuse this conceptual truth with the view that the good life consists in a surfeit of 
these externals alone. For undistorted preconceptions as a criterion of truth in 
Proclus, see also in Alc. 1 142.16 and in Parm. 974.31. 

The theme of unions of Zeus and Hera more generally is also discussed at in Crat. 92. 
26-93.22. On the differences between these two discussions: Sheppard (1980), 74. 
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because Socrates wished to pluck this out on the grounds that it was 
not at all appropriate for the young to hear. And how could such 
passages not seem altogether to hint at (byponoein)’?? an unlawful 
opinion regarding the greatest of the gods, when they say that he 
20 forgot all accepted standards because of desire for Hera, and was 
eager to be with the goddess right there on the ground, and did not 
restrain himself to go into the bedroom, and that he stooped to say 
the sorts of things that human lovers say? Each of those human 
25 lovers firstly puts union with the object of desire before all else, and 
then says that he has suffered something greater than he has ever 
suffered before. Such things as these Zeus is made to speak in the 


poem: 
Never did such desire for a goddess or for a woman 
30 rush about the heart in my chest and master it (J/. 14.3 15-16), 
133 and he says that he desires her more than when they first ‘mingled in 
love’ 


coming to bed without their parents knowing. (I/. 14.295ff). 


So our teacher has written a special monograph’*® dedicated to this 
myth as a whole, in which he revealed the secret (aporrétos) contem- 
plative meaning (theoria) of it with the most divine inspiration. Let us 
say as much of what has been written there as is relevant to the present 
10 topic, and as succinctly as possible: What is the union of Hera with 

Zeus? And what is the cause of bringing them both together? And 

how is Zeus said to awaken and to sleep at different times? And what 

is the manner of his deception, through which the myth says that the 

greatest goddess deceived him? And what power does this sexual 

desire (erés) possess, which he says that he feels exceptionally strongly 
15 for Hera, during their embrace? All of these aspects of the passage, 
when they meet with the appropriate explanation, would demonstrate 
to us that Homer is pure from all blasphemy in the verses under 
discussion. 


ea 


*39 Proclus employs a verb here that is more generally used to indicate speaking or writing 
with a second, allegorical meaning. Though that is not what the current sentence 
suggests, concerned as it is with sketching what is inappropriate in the surface mean- 
ing, Proclus’ solution will in this instance be precisely to identify acceptable, and 
indeed praiseworthy and inspired, hyponoiai. 

*4° Once more the reference is to Syrianus. On Syrianus’ methods of metaphysical 

allegory see the introduction to this essay. Sheppard rightly translates 

Tponyoupevny . .. Teaypyateiav as ‘a special monograph’, that is, a monograph devoted 

exclusively to a particular subject, citing for this sense of tponyouuévos Longinus’ 

On the Sublime 44.12 with the note of Russell (1964), 193 on the passage. 
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<Syrianus’ and Proclus’ solution: 133.19-140.24> 


<The meaning of the union of Zeus and Hera: 133.19-135.17> 


Well now, all the divine orders proceed from the one first principle of 20 
the whole, that Plato was accustomed to name the One and the Good, 
and they proceed also from bi-formed (dyoeidés) causes which become 
manifest directly after this first principle, which Socrates in the Philebus 
(16 c, 23 c) has called Limit and Unlimited, and which other sages used 
to honour with other names. And these orders are divided from each 25 
other and distinguished according to the division appropriate to the 
gods on the basis of the second principles. In accordance with this 
distinction, the interpreters of the truth concerning the gods have 
been accustomed to contrast the masculine with the feminine, and the 
even with the odd, and the paternal with the maternal. And these orders 
hasten back towards unity (/enésis) and communion in one nature 30 
(bomophyés koinonia)’*" because of the very first cause which shows to 134 
beings the way to all unified goods. Hence, I think, the makers of myth 
have taken marriage and sexual union, as well as the offspring that result 
from them, as the starting point for a symbolic vision (theéria) for 
ascending to the gods. Then in turn they assumed the embraces and 
couplings of the descendants [as yet further parts of this symbolic vision] 5 
until they saw completely that the whole divine expanse spread out in its 
variety by means of these processions and communions, from above 
right through to the encosmic gods. So, just as among the gods who are 
before the creation of the universe, they have sung of the coming 
together (synodos) and reproduction (synapogennésis) of Cronos and 
Rhea and Ouranos and Gaia, in just the same way among the gods 10 
involved in the creation of the universe they have handed down 
a tradition of the very first union (syzewxis) of Zeus and Hera.** 

While he has obtained as his portion the paternal dignity, she is the 
mother of all things of which Zeus is the father; and while he, in the rank of 
monad, brings forth the universe (ta hola), she brings things into existence 


*4" ‘The phrase touches upon an idea stated more fully at ET prop. 114, that ‘the divine 
series is akin to the One or the Good and of like nature with it (Guo urs)’. Here Proclus 
suggests that, because of this likeness of nature which the gods have with their source, 
they are able to revert to it. This notion, and the associated vocabulary, appear 
frequently in Proclus. 

*4 Tt seems probable that Syrianus gave significant attention to the allegorical interpreta- 
tion of material from Orphic poems and perhaps Hesiod’s Theogony as well. At least he 
takes Aristotle to task for his comments at Metaphys. tog1b4—6 for both misunder- 
standing and underappreciating the metaphysical insights to be gained from ‘the 
theologians’. Cf. Syrianus, in Metaphys. 182.9 ff. 
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15 secondarily through the generative dyad; and while he brings the 
Intelligible into likeness with the Limit (peras), she brings it into likeness 
with the Unlimited (apezria). In this way it is appropriate in each class of 

20 gods that there exist primordial causes analogous to those. So it is neces- 
sary for the unification of these greatest gods that both things pre-exist 
(protiparchein), namely the unitary transcendence (Ayperoché) of the mona- 
dic and demiurgic god, and the final turning back towards that one by the 
generative and dyadic cause. This is because the communion of the greater 
beings in one nature is completed in this manner: while the higher beings 

25 are established in themselves and in the ones more divine than themselves, 
the lesser beings give themselves to the powers of the higher ones. 

And itis for these reasons, I think, that Hera, in eagerness for the union 
(synousia) with Zeus, brings her entire being (ousia) to completion and 
prepares herself beforehand with all her various powers: those which are 

30 pure, those which are procreative, those that are intellective, and those 

135 that are unifying (benopoios). And Zeus awakens the divine desire within 
himself, through which he fills all of the things which participate directly 
in him with goods, and extends the cause that brings the plurality together 
into one. He also extends the activity that enables the reversion of 
secondary things upon himself. A single unification and an indissoluble 
intertwining of both of these gods is accomplished which is separate from 
the universe and which transcends the encosmic receptacles. This is 
because Zeus leads her upwards towards this communion, while Hera 
holds out towards him the lower and encosmic union. While the gods are 
10 eternally united according to each sort of union,’*3 the myth divides and 
separates things which are eternally coexistent with each other, and it 
ascribes on the one hand the union (xis) separate from the universe to 
the will of Zeus, and their common activity when it proceeds into the 
cosmos to the providence*** of Hera. The reason is as follows: while 
15 the paternal initiates the goods that are transcendent and more unified, 
the maternal initiates the goods that are proximate to the participants and 
pluralised thanks to their various processions.*4° 


mn 


*43° Proclus describes more fully these two types of union (encosmic and hypercosmic) 
below. Here his point is that the two are in fact different aspects of one, and that the 
myth divides the non-temporal reality by treating these as two separate unifications, 
and by narrating the union as an event at a specific time rather than as an eternal state. 
The notion that myth divides in time what is in reality non-temporal is discussed by 
Plotinus at En. Il 5.9.24-6. 

44 Proclus here equates the forethought (pronoia) that Hera gives to the seduction and 
distraction of Zeus to the providence (also pronoia) exercised by the goddess over the 
cosmos. 

*45 The idea is that under Zeus (and the paternal) are grouped all unifying and transcen- 
dent goods, while under Hera (and the maternal) are grouped all that leads into 
procession. For this reason, the union of these deities takes on a double aspect: that 
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<The sleep of Zeus: 135.17-136.14> 


It is therefore plausible that among the symbols (sybolon) handed down 
by the myths the sleep and the waking [of Zeus] have been treated in 
a divided manner. While the waking reveals the providence extended by 
the gods into the cosmos, the sleep reveals the life separate from all lower 20 
things, although the gods are in fact exercising providential care over the 
universe and are established in themselves at the same time. But just as the 
Timaeus describes the demiurge of the universe as at one time working 
upon and establishing the earth, the heavens, the planets, the fixed stars, 25 
the cycles of the soul, and the cosmic intellect, and describes him at 
another time as remaining at rest in his own character (42e) and separated 
from the whole class of gods working upon the universe, in just the same 
way, but much earlier, the myths show the father sometimes wakening 


towards all encosmic things, and at other times sleeping, in order to 30 
demonstrate his double life.*#° As one of the gods says, he ‘possesses the 
intelligibles in his mind, and he brings sense-perception to the worlds’.*47 136 


Therefore one might say that he awakens according to the latter activity 

(since waking is among us mortals an activity of the perception), and 
according to the former activity he sleeps, since he has preferred a life 
separate from perceptible things and defined in accordance with perfect 5 
Intellect. [And one might say that] when he wakes he makes plans regard- 

ing human affairs (since in accordance with this same life he exercises 
providential care over matters in the cosmos), but, when he sleeps and 
ascends apart into a separate unification with Hera, that he does not forget 

about the other life, but rather that he possesses the transcendent life while 10 
also possessing the goddess who is active in the cosmos and the life 
associated with her. Nature does not produce its secondary products in 
separation from intellection, nor again does it reduce its providence over 

lesser things because of intellection, but at the same time and in accor- 

dance with justice it governs the things over which providence is exercised 

and it ascends into its intelligible vantage point (peridpé).’4* 


initiated by Zeus is concerned with unification, reversion and transcendence, that 

initiated by Hera is concerned with plurality and procession. The two apparently 

contrary movements/types of divine union are ultimately one. 

On the double activity of Zeus: Plat. Theol. 260.3—-6 Portus. 

*47 Or. Chald. 8. We slightly amend Majercik’s translation (‘he’ for ‘it’ and ‘his’ for ‘its’) to 
fit the passage in which the quotation is made. These lines appear more fully at 
Proclus, in Crat. 51.27-30: ... Suas Tapa THEE KaONTOL. | aypdtepov yap Exel, vO EV 
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Katéxew Ta vonta, | aicOnow & étrdryel Kdoyols. 

The choice of periépé, here translated as ‘vantage point’, suggests the passage in Plato’s 
Politicus in which the captain of the universal ship is said to let go of his rudder and turn 
into himself (ciov 1nSaAiwv oiaKos &@euEvos, is THY aUTOU TepleaTrhy atéoTH (272e4-5)). 
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<The place of union: 136.15-137.2> 


15 Accordingly the myth reveals this type of transcendent superiority, 
when it speaks of Zeus’ union with Hera taking place on Ida, because 
itis there that Hera goes and gives herself to the greatest Zeus. So what 
else shall we say that Ida represents allegorically than the place of the 

20 forms (édea)’*? and the intelligible nature, to which Zeus ascends and 
leads up Hera; he does not, because of desire, turn to that which 
participates, but rather because of an overflowing of goodness he gives 
to her a second unification (benésis) with himself and with the intelligi- 
ble. These are the sorts of desires belonging to the greater beings: 
concerned with reversion of the lower beings towards the first things, 

25 and with filling them with the good things that are in the higher beings 
themselves, and with bringing to perfection those lower than them- 
selves. Therefore the myth does not diminish the dignity of the greatest 
Zeus, when it hands down that he came together with Hera there on the 
ground, nor when it tells that he did not bear to go into the bedroom, 
because it means that he has chosen the hypercosmic embrace over the 


30 encosmic one. At any rate the bedchamber built by Hephaestus demon- 
strates the arrangement of the universe and the perceptible realm. This 
137 is because Hephaestus is the demiurge of this universe, as has also been 


said earlier.7>° 


<The adorning of Hera: 137.2-139.19> 


And if you also wish to understand the adorning of Hera,*>* through 
which she joined herself to the greatest of the gods and called forth the 
paternal providence of Zeus to communion with her own generative 
powers, you will better perceive, I think, the superiority of the transcen- 
dent union of the gods, which is celebrated in this myth. For she renders 
herself similar in every respect to the Mother of the Gods,*>* from whom 


ea 


*49 The etymologising is discussed by Fried] (1936), 102-3, along with the etymologising 
allegory applied to the Trojan War in Hermias’ account of Syrianus’ teaching (in Phdr. 
77.16 ff.). 

126.19 ff. Sheppard (1980), 68 compares Syrianus’ in Met. 83.1-11. See also in Tim. 
1 142.25-143.1. 

This Homeric passage was clearly popular with allegorical readers of various philo- 
sophical affiliations: Heraclitus, Homeric Allegories 39; Plutarch, De aud. poetis 19-20. 
The Mother of Gods is the cause of Hera and every effect reverts upon its cause 
through being similar to it; cf. ET, prop. 32. She exhibits in a more particularised way 
the powers that pre-exist in a more universal mode of existence in her cause; cf. ET, 
prop. 71. Thus through Hera’s preparations for the seduction, the myth allegorically 
communicates facts about one of the fundamental causal processes in the universe — 
reversion. 
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she herself has in fact come forth, and she adorns herself with the partial 
powers which pre-exist in a more universal manner in the Mother, and 10 
she all but makes herself into a subordinate Rhea, and goes to the 
demiurge of the universe, who has ascended into his own domain in the 
intelligible. Because she is going to join herself to Zeus when he is 
mimicking the Father in living a life separate from the encosmic gods, it 
is necessary for her to bring herself into likeness in all of her divine order 15 
to the Mother, who is the perfection of Hera herself, and in this way to 
establish a union in one nature with Zeus. So the flowing hair of the 
goddess and her braids, which are scattered everywhere and which she 
gathers back together into one, are altogether not without significance, in 
that they correspond to the flowing hair of the Mother: 20 


her hair is seen by a sharply shuddering light,*>? 


says one of the gods. And the poet too has called Hera’s locks ‘full of 

light’ Ud. 14.176). Her girdle (zéné), adorned as it is with tassels which go 25 
before it, but which are not cut off from it, is made in the likeness of the 

‘girdle’ (zéstér) which is there in the intelligible, the universal and all- 
encompassing girdle.*>+ This goddess too*** (sc. Hera) is zoogonic and 
generates the whole multiplicity of souls, which the number of the 

tassels attached to the girdle symbolically demonstrates.?>° And the ear- 30 
rings and shoes represent the very first and the last of the divided powers 138 
flowing forth from there, some of which subsist around the highest 


*93 One can only concur with Festugiére that this fragment of a Chaldaean oracle (Or. 
Chald. 55) is ‘bien mystérieux’. His correction ‘her hair looks like that of a man with 
bristling hair’ (yoita piv yep és O€0 Teppikota pata BAerrouol) certainly produces 
a sentence that is easier to understand, but loses the connection with the discussion of 
light in the goddess’s hair in Proclus’ interpretive comments following the quotation. 
Light and fire are elsewhere important to the Chaldaean Oracles’ descriptions of 
epiphanies of Hecate, and it is much more likely that the 9s here is ‘light’ rather 
than ‘mortal, man’. Lamberton wisely does not follow Festugiére’s conjecture. 
The identification of Rhea with Hecate was common, and appears also in Proclus, 
Hymn 6 as Sheppard ((1980), 69) observes. Festugiére is right to dismiss Lewy’s 
translation, ‘for her hairs are seen by the glaring terrifying light’ (Chaldaean Oracles 
and Theurgy, p.go) but Lewy’s note (p. go n. 94) seems to be along the correct lines, 
giving TeppikoT! pooTi an instrumental sense and taking és 6€U as an adverbial expression 
modifying it. Majercik likewise translates ‘[flor her hair appears dazzlingly in shim- 
mering light’. 

*34 Proclus correctly connects these two words, both of which begin in Homeric Greek as 
synonyms for belt or girdle. Zéstér, however, appears in Damascius (De Principiis 
1.241.24) as the name of a Chaldaean, hypercosmic ‘source’ (fg). See the note of 
Festugiere, p. 157, n. 1. 

*55 That is to say, she is like the mother of gods from whom she has proceeded, Rhea, in 
being life-engendering. For Rhea as the source of life, see in Crat. 52.9 and Or. Chald. 
fr. 56 (des Places/Majercik). 


*5° This alludes to the hundred tassels mentioned at I/. 14.181. 
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powers of the goddess and project from those, while others receive in 
turn the lower processions around her feet.*?’ The ambrosia and olive 
oil are symbols (synthéma) of the unmixed powers of the goddess, since 
the unyielding orders (taxis) subsist around her. Therefore what exists 
there as the invincible might of the gods and the generative cause of 
purity is signified here through these symbols.*>* That is, the ambrosia 
10 represents the power which overcomes all impurity and all defilement, 
and the olive oil, since it is productive of strength and appropriate to 
athletics, is suited to the nature of the divinity of the Curetes.*°? In fact 
the very first Curetes were dedicated to the order (taxis) of Athena, both 
in other respects and in that they are said to have been crowned with the 
15 branch of the olive, as Orpheus says (Orph. fr. 133).°°° 
Therefore this goddess (Hera) is made perfect with symbols (symbo- 
lon) of this kind and becomes, as it were, a Rhea at the level of the 
particular. And she goes in union with the demiurge of the universe in 
accordance with this type of life, in which he especially imitates Cronos, 
20 in that he does not proceed into the universe but, being separate from 
encosmic things, he does not take counsel concerning the unsleeping 
providence exercised over universals, but rather is separated from per- 
ceptions in the divine sleep, and emulates the father in this way. 
The father is the very first of all the gods to be said to sleep: 


ea 


25 Then Cronos ate deceptive food 
and lay snoring loudly. (Orph. fr. 115) 


So it is appropriate that the preparation of Hera is arranged by refer- 
ence to the universal Rhea,”*! since Zeus is established in accordance with 


*57 Syrianus also reads the allegorical meaning of feet in terms of lower (peripezios) 
powers. Compare Hermias in Phdr. 29.30 in the edition of Lucarini and Moreschini 
(= 27.29 Couvreur) where the fact that Socrates and Phaedrus wade across the stream 
is interpreted as follows: “To wet their feet in the water means for their whole being, 
rising above generation, to contact generation [only] with the last or ground-level 
(peripezios) faculties of the soul (as ‘feet’ shows), that is, with the rational soul con- 
templating generation from above.’ Similarly at 86.16 (=81.11 Couvreur), the low- 
hanging myrtle is said to stand for the chthonic gods because its low and shrubby 
nature corresponds to their lower powers. 

Lamberton (1986), 213-14 aptly comments that the ‘attributes of this eixcv of the 
goddess are analyzed in a manner reminiscent of Porphyry’s work on statues’. 

*59 As the Curetes are associated closely with Rhea, Proclus is alluding to the point that he 
has made earlier (and to which he will shortly return) that Hera is making herself 
resemble Rhea in the dressing scene. 

Festugiére notes that Proclus also associates the Curetes and Athena at in Crat. 
112.18 ff., where Proclus refers to the same Orphic fragment. 

We take this to mean both that Hera imitates all of the qualities of Rhea, insofar as that 
is possible at a lower level, and also that Rhea, as a higher and so simpler being, is 
complete in a way that Hera, existing in a greater degree of differentiation, is not. 
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Cronos and, because of his likeness to that god, he honours especially his 30 
union with Hera on Ida, while she goes forth into the cosmos. And what is 

more, the magic belt (Restos)?® and the assistance of Aphrodite increase 139 
yet further her resemblance to Rhea. After all, there is also a pre-existent 

monad for this goddess up there [in the intelligible], proceeding from the 
connective divinity of Ouranos above through Cronos as an intermediary 

and illuminating every intellective way of life with the light of beauty. But 5 
Aphrodite is said to carry the belt on her chest (//. 14. 214), because she 
possesses its power projecting out, as it were, before her. Hera, on the 

other hand, somehow hides it under her breast (U/. 14. 219; 223), since she 
possesses a different property of its being (byparxis),?©3 but nonetheless 

she too possesses the belt, inasmuch as she herself has been filled with the 10 
universal Aphrodite. She does not bring from outside the power which 
connects her to the demiurge, but rather she has conceived this in herself. 

And common preconceptions also demonstrate the communion of these 
goddesses, in that they honour Hera with the title of Goddess of Unions 

and Overseer of Marriages, since she initiates activities of this type, 15 
beginning from her very self. She unites herself to the demiurge in 
accordance with the belt within her, and because of this she provides 

lawful union to all other things with each other. 


<Nature of the erotic desire of Zeus: 139.20-140.6> 


But why are they said first to have gone to bed in the beginning ‘without 20 
their parents’ knowledge’ (I/. 14. 296), and then to be united even more 
now, through the great force of desire which Zeus feels for Hera? In fact 
the defining characteristics of both other goods and unification are 


76 In Homer (I. 14.214) kestos is an adjective (‘embroidered’) agreeing with the girdle 
(himas) of Aphrodite. In Hellenistic poetry it came to be regarded as a substantive, 
denoting the girdle itself (Callimachus, Aet. Oxy. 2080.55; A.P. 5.120), an identification 
which continued into literature of the Roman era (e.g. Lucian, Dearum Judicium 10.18). 
Sheppard (1980), 71 astutely observes that Syrianus’ interpretation of the kestos, from 
which Proclus selects what suits his purpose here, was a double one: Aphrodite as 
goddess of beauty assists Hera to beautify the lower world by lending her the estos (for 
this see Hermias, In Phaedrum 34.9-10 Lucarini and Moreschini (=31.28-32 Couvreur); 
she also beautifies Hera for her reversion in the same way. It is because Hera is currently 
being beautifed for her reversion that the higher, intelligible Aphrodite (rather than the 
lower Aphrodite of the sensible world) is responsible here (139.25). 

Taking the byparxis as that of the kestos, as Lamberton does, rather than that of 
Aphrodite, as does Festugiére. The difference in the way in which the two goddesses 
manifest this hyparxis is alleged to be hinted at through some difference in the way in 
which they wear the magic kestos. In the case of Aphrodite a1é ottGeoqiv éAdoato 
KeoToy ipavta toiKiAov (214), while she instructs Hera ipdvta te éyKdtOeo KATO 


263 


troikiAov (219). 
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25 twofold: one type is connate with the things unified, while the other comes 
to them from above, from more perfect causes. According to the first of 
these, they are said to act without the knowledge of their begetters, since 
they achieve this as a unification of their own, but according to the second 
they are led back up to the causes themselves. For that reason this second 

30 type of unification is said to be greater and more complete than the other. 

140 Although both are in fact simultaneous and eternal among the gods, the 
myths divide them in time, as is the case with the sleep and waking, and 
with procession and reversion, so too in the case of the sharing out of their 
own goods into secondary levels and participation in the primary (préto- 
urgos) causes. Although these things coexist along with each other, the 
makers of myth conceal the truth and separate them.” 


uw 


<Conclusion: 140.6—24> 


Therefore everything regarding the union of the greatest Zeus and Hera 
is said by Homer in a theological manner. And in fact Socrates in the 
Cratylus (404b) also bears witness to these matters, when he explains the 

10 etymology of Hera’s name from no other origin than desire (ers), since 
she is, as he says, the lover of Zeus.*® So we shall not blame Homer for 
writing such things about the greatest gods in accordance with secret 
doctrine. Even if they are not suitable for young people to hear on 
a surface level, but are suitable only for us, the poets who have written 
such things might say, 


15 This discourse is not for the young, nor do we write such things as educa- 
tional texts, but ‘with raving mouth’.’°° And it is the madness of the Muses 
that produces this effect on us, and if anyone arrives at the doors of poetry 
without this madness, they have declared that both he and his poetry is 
incomplete.”* (Phdr. 2454) 


But enough has been said on this topic; let us proceed in turn through 
20 the unions of Ares and Aphrodite and the bonds made by Hephaestus, 


764 Sheppard (1980), 72-3 observes that Hermias (41.14-20 Couvreur = 44.10-16 
Lucarini & Moreschini) interprets the secret union of Zeus and Hera in the same 
way as Proclus, indicating the dependence of both on Syrianus. The physical inter- 
pretation recorded by Eustathius (3.227.46 ff.), in which Zeus is the aithér and Hera 
the air, and the secret union is a potential one prior to their actual union, is not 
straightforwardly transposed to a metaphysical level, but may nonetheless underlie it 
(5th and 6th, p. 72). 

At 4oq4b9-cq Proclus’ Cratylus Commentary connects the demiurgic intellect (i.e. 
a level of Zeus) with three goddesses — one higher than him (Demeter, upon whom 
the intellect reverts); one lower than him (Kore, for whom he exercises providential 
care) and Hera who is at the same level. J/. 14. 328 is cited as evidence of this. 

266 Quoting Heraclitus fr.12. 7°” Or ‘uninitiated’ (ate/és). 
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6.1.15 Aphrodite, Ares and Hephaestus 


because Socrates does not allow these passages either to be handed 
down to the young (Republic 390c). So let us briefly consider what the 
poetry conveys allegorically through these things. 


6.1. I§5 WHAT IS CONVEYED ALLEGORICALLY 141 
BY THE MYTHOLOGY REGARDING APHRODITE 
AND ARES AND THE BONDS OF HEPHAESTUS, 
WITH WHICH IT SAYS THAT HEPHAESTUS 
BOUND THEM BOTH TOGETHER? 


<I41.1-143.16> 


So both of these gods are active around the entire cosmos, I mean 5 
both Hephaestus and Ares. While Ares separates the oppositions that 
belong to the universe and arouses them eternally and preserves them 
unchanged, so that the cosmos is complete and filled with all the 
forms,”°® Hephaestus brings the entire perceptible universe into 

order with his art, and fills it with physical, formative principles 

(logoi physikoi) and powers. And while he has established twenty tri- 10 
pods (//. 18.373-7) around the heavens, so that he might adorn them 

with the most perfect of polyhedrons, he has also shaped the variable 

and multiform appearances of sublunary things, crafting by his artful 
manufacture: 


brooches and ear-rings that are curved or shaped like cups, and necklaces (J/. 15 
18.401).7°9 


Moreover both require Aphrodite for their own activity: Ares so that 
he can implant harmony and order among the opposites, Hephaestus so 
that he can produce in perceptible creations beauty and splendour 
(aglaia),*7° as much as he was able to perfect this cosmos as the most 20 
beautiful of visible things. While Aphrodite exists at all levels,*”* 
Hephaestus shares in her eternally and in accordance with the higher 


Cf. the similar remarks in the conclusion to Essay 5 regarding Ares as ‘universal 
general’ (68.6—11 and 69.1-4), where too his role includes ‘rousing all things to cosmic 
opposition’ (69.3—4). 

Cf. in Tim. I 70.24 where the same line is quoted and Proclus divides the contribution 
that the Demiurge makes to the creation of the cosmos from the work that Hephaestus 
contributes in these terms: ‘while Hephaestus shapes the universe by his own hands 
(autourgikés), the Demiurge does so by his will alone’. 

Aglaia is one of the Graces and another wife of Hephaestus (cf. Hesiod, Theog. 945). 
At in Tim. 1 333.5 Proclus lists Eukleia, Euthenia, Euphémé and Philophrosuné as 
their children who ‘help make the corporeal part of the universe fittingly beautiful’. 
On the role of Aphrodite in Proclus’ thought, including this passage, see Lankila (2009). 
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orders, but Ares in accordance with the lower. For instance if 
Hephaestus does so hypercosmically, Ares does so encosmically, and if 
25 Hephaestus does so celestially, Ares does so at a sublunary level. For this 
reason Hephaestus is said to marry Aphrodite in accordance with the 
will of Zeus, but Ares is said in the myth to commit adultery with her. 
This is because communion with the cause which produces beauty and 
which binds together belongs by nature to the demiurge of perceptible 
things, but the power that provides unification is foreign to the one who 
142 presides over the division and opposition of encosmic things. For the 
types of gods concerned with division are opposite to those concerned 
with bringing together. So it is this cooperation of dissimilar causes that 
the myths have referred to as adultery. And in fact the universe needs 
such communion, so that the opposites might be harmonised and war in 
the cosmos have an end in peace. While above, in the celestial realm, 
beauty shines forth, and so do the forms and splendour and the creations 

10 crafted by Hephaestus, below in the realm of becoming are the opposi- 
tion of the elements and their battle and the rivalry of powers and the 
gifts of Ares in general. Because of this, it is from above that Helios (Od. 
8. 271-2; 302) sees the conjunction of Ares and Aphrodite, and informs 
Hephaestus, inasmuch as he works with him over the whole of creation. 

15 And Hephaestus is said to throw over them bonds of all kinds that are 
invisible to the others (Od. 8.280), since he puts generated things into 
order by means of the rational principles of his art, and produces one 
composite from the oppositions of Ares and the harmonising goods of 
Aphrodite, because there is need of both in genesis. 

20 Since there are some bonds for celestial things and other bonds for 
the sublunary (the former being insoluble, as the Timaeus says (43a), and 
the latter soluble), for this reason Hephaestus releases again the bonds 
with which he bound Ares and Aphrodite, and does this in particular in 
obedience to Poseidon (Od. 8.358). He (sc. Poseidon), by contrast, 

25 wishing that perpetual generation (seigenesia) be preserved and that 
the cycle of transformation revolve back into itself, considers the things 
that come into being to be worthy of decay, and sends on the things that 
perish to come into being again.*”* So why is it surprising, if Homer says 
that Ares and Aphrodite are bound together by the bonds of 


wm 


30 Hephaestus, when the Timaeus (31 c) has also called the demiurgic 
principles, with which those in the heavens compose things which 
143 come into being, ‘bonds’? And how is it not in accordance with the 


nature of things that Homer says Hephaestus releases the things bound 


*7* Proclus associates Poseidon with motion (hence the epithet ‘Earthshaker’; in Crat. 85. 
23-8) and his domain of the sea with Becoming (in Crat. 86.11). See also in Tim. 


1.173.14 and 182.12. 
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6.1.16 The criticisms raised by Socrates 


from the bonds that bring about generation, since these are by their 

nature soluble? It appears, since the universal demiurge assembles the 
cosmos from the opposed elements and produces friendship in it 
through correspondences (analogia), that he brings together the activ- 5 
ities of Hephaestus and Ares and Aphrodite. That is, he produces the 
oppositions of the elements in accordance with his offspring, Ares, who 

is within him, and devises a way to produce friendship in accordance 

with the power of Aphrodite, and he binds that which depends upon 
Aphrodite (ta Aphrodisiaka)*7> to that which depends on Ares (ta Areika), 

and takes the art of Hephaestus as his paradigm. He himself is all things, 10 
and he acts in company with all of the gods. Moreover the young 
demiurges imitate their father and produce mortal creatures, and then 
receive them back again when they perish.*’* They produce the bonds 

in the cosmos with the aid of Hephaestus and themselves anticipate the 15 
causes of their dissolution; on every occasion, the one who provides*”> 

the bond knows also the necessity of its release. 


6.1.16 WHAT MUST BE SAID IN RESPONSE TO 
THE CRITICISMS RAISED BY SOCRATES 
CONCERNING THE AVARICE ASCRIBED TO 
THE HEROES IN HOMER? 20 


<143.18-146.5> 


Let that suffice in response to Socrates’ objection. After this, we must 
examine those parts of the poems which he says will increase the avarice 
of our souls. What did Phoenix have in mind when he advised Achilles 
to accept gifts and then to cease from his wrath, but not to cease 25 
otherwise??7© And what about Achilles receiving gifts from 
Agamemnon in compensation for his aggression (//. 19.140), and what 
about his refusal to give back the body of Hector except on condition of 
receiving money (J/. 22.579)? One who pays heed to such things 


*73 Kroll’s tentative suggestion of Agpobiciaxé for the MS’ Agpodiora (p.472) is certainly 
correct, as Festugiére saw (p. 162 n. 3). It is also adopted by Lamberton. 

*74 Cf. Tim. 42d5-43a6. Proclus assumes that his audience knows Plato’s dialogue well 
enough that the salient points of the passage to which he alludes will be obvious to 
them. The Demiurge delivers the making of the mortal parts of the soul to the 
younger gods, who put this together not with the indissoluble bonds that bind the 
rational soul, but with tiny pegs. Proclus comments briefly that this work is appro- 
priate to Hephaestus (in Tim. TIT 321.15). 

*75 Following Festugiére’s conjecture of wapéxwv for Ttepiéxav (p. 162 n. 4). Again, also 
adopted by Lamberton (2012), p. 199 n. 233). 


276 I]. 9.515, criticised at Rep. III 390e4. 
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30 increases his desire for possessing money so that it grows terrible and 
insatiable. So in response to these points let us briefly respond that 
Phoenix was indeed advising Achilles to accept money and to cease 
from anger, and that Achilles did accept the money and cease, because 
both of them considered the giving of money to be evidence of the 
repentance of the one giving. They did not do so to indulge the avar- 
icious part of the soul, nor because they believed that increase of money 
was the definition of happiness (eudaimonia), as is evident from the fact 
that they themselves did not ask for money initially, but accepted it 
10 when it was offered. And even if Achilles gave back the body of Hector 
to his father for money, we shall say that there was in fact a custom of 
this sort, of receiving ransoms for the bodies of the enemy. Furthermore 
it is necessary to bear in mind that one might call this a strategic 
consideration: to destroy the wealth of one’s opponents, and to increase 
one’s own possessions, when one is forced to wage war in a foreign land. 
15 All of these and similar actions had a rational justification for those 
heroes when they were carried out by them, because they acted under 
pressure of external circumstances and acted in accordance with cus- 
toms different from ours. 
By contrast they are altogether harmful to hear for those who are 
raised under the lawgiver himself,*”’ since their natures are philosophi- 
20 cal and their education has been directed entirely towards this philoso- 
phical life, and for whom possessions, and even more so excess of 
property, have been banned. And if you wish, let us add to those factors 
the things said by Achilles, namely that he himself accuses Agamemnon 
of avarice and he attacks that passion (pathos) as disgraceful: 


wm 


25 Honoured Atreidés, greediest of all men (i/. 1.122). 


He reveals the disregard which he himself has for the possession of 
money when he says that though he has succeeded in every respect and 
enslaved cities and taken prisoners, he takes home but a little of the 
wealth and is not rewarded above others, and he commits to 

30 Agamemnon the division of all of the booty, since he does not consider 
either the presence of possessions of any worth nor their accumulation: 


145 And I go to the ships, having a reward that is a little and my own, 
when I am weary from waging war. (I/. 1.167-8) 


The gifts were not yet appropriate at the beginning, when Agamemnon 
5 was offering them, but when Achilles did not yet think that it was the right 
time to be reconciled with him. So it was not the promise of money that 


*77 ‘That is, customs and moral standards such as those of the Homeric epics are unsuited 
to those educated to be Guardians in Plato’s ideal society. 
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6.1.17 The heroes’ lack of concern about divinity 


made him more gently disposed towards the aggressor, but when he had in 
any case understood that he should make an end of his wrath. Achilles 
himself was preparing to avenge his friend, and the gifts were delivered by 10 
Agamemnon without Achilles paying any attention to them nor consider- 
ing that they added anything to the goods that he possessed. And the 
profusion of prizes awarded by Achilles in the games demonstrates his 
indifference to these things. He showed his affection for each of those 
contending by giving them appropriate gifts, and to Nestor, who could not 15 
compete because of his age, he gave a golden phiak, better than the others. 

So how can one be called avaricious who, according to Homer, uses 
money as is necessary? And one, moreover, who cares little for posses- 
sions when they are present, and who does not concern himself with 
them when they are absent, and is content to have less than others, and 20 
who, in the midst of the assembled Hellenes, rebukes as suffering from 
a disease of the soul a man who is excessive in his measureless hunger for 
money? And how is Phoenix a teacher of avarice when he merely bids 
that Achilles fulfil an ancient Hellenic custom? For this is what he says: 


We learned the fame of men who lived before, 25 
they were receivers of gifts and could be swayed 
by words. (//. 9.524 and 9.526) 


Because these things were appropriate to heroic times and the customs 
which those men employed in their dealings with each other, they were 
thought suitable for the most outstanding representation?”* in Homer. 
But such things are far from appropriate for young people raised among 146 
us, for whom no other task has been assigned by the lawgiver except 
education and advancement in virtue. The pursuit of money and worry 
about the things necessary for those living a mortal life have been dele- 5 
gated to others, who carry out the work for the city below.*”? 


6.1.17 HOW MUST ONE MAKE A DEFENCE 
REGARDING THE APPARENT LACK OF CONCERN 
ABOUT DIVINITY IN THE POETIC REPRESENTATION 
OF THE HEROES? 


<Statement of Achilles’ apparent impiety: 146.6-17> 


These things then can be explained in the manner stated above; next it 
would follow that we raise the other objections, which accuse Achilles of 10 


778 Lamberton and Festugiére both translate ‘most exact’ as though the text read éxpiBeotétns. 


If we follow the MS’ axpotétns we must translate ‘most outstanding’ or similar. 
*79 Proclus seems to speak here as if he is himself inhabiting the city of the Republic. 
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a lack of concern about divinity. How could this not characterise some- 
one who would dare to say to Apollo such things as: 


You harmed me, far-shooter, most destructive of all the gods (I/. 22.15)? 


15 And one, moreover, who fights against the river Xanthus, although it is 
a god, and who offers his hair not to the Spercheius but to Patroclus 
when he is dead (I/. 23.141-51)? 


<Achilles against Apollo: 146.17-148.24> 


If any of the heroes in Homer is unshakeably correct in his attitude to 
matters divine then it is Achilles, who demonstrates that he himself 

20 serves Apollo when he advises that the Hellenes send sacrifices to the 
god and brings it about that they appease the god’s priest in every way 
possible. And he demonstrates this too by readily obeying the com- 

mands of Athena to him when she comes (J/. 1.217), and by soothing his 

own anger with an incantation (I/. 9.186-9),’*° and by extending even to 

25 the point of irrationality his reverence to the gods. And he, most of all, is 
obedient, in that he serves the gods and commits himself as a most 
effective aid to the will of the greater beings in ready obedience to them, 

147 and he pours libations to Zeus and prays to the gods with appropriate 
understanding (//. 16.22 5-49). It is clear evidence of Achilles’ reverence 
towards divinity, and his knowledge of the symbols (synthéma) belonging 

to each of the beings honoured, that he purifies the phia# and sets it 

apart, dedicated to Zeus alone, and that he stands in the centre of the 
enclosure to call upon the one who reaches to all places from the centre 

5 of the cosmos. And if he speaks disparagingly to Apollo with more 


*8° Proclus refers to the opening of the ‘embassy to Achilles’, in which the hero is 
described playing the lyre and singing. He is the only character to do so in the Iliad. 
Proclus’ wording here (é1éSav TH Supe) suggests that he sees Achilles not merely 
singing but employing an incantation to control his anger. Though the verb é1é8w/ 
érraeiSc can indicate simply ‘sing’ rather than ‘incant’, its uses by Neoplatonists from 
Plotinus through to Damascius always denote incantations, e.g. Plotinus, Ennead 
4-4.43, discussing the effects of drugs and magic on the spoudaios; Iamblichus, De 
Vita Pythagorica 25.114 and Porphyry, Vita Pythagorae 33 and 40 on the supposed 
Pythagorean use of song to regulate the soul; Damascius, Philosophos Historia 226.1 
(Zintzen), with some irony, of Marinus’ persuasion of Isidore to accept the position of 
diadochos. Armstrong (1966-88) suggests in his note on Ennead IV 4.43 (vol. 4, 268-9) 
that Plotinus may be ‘thinking of Plato’s metaphorical use of 87 for salutary 
philosophical exhortation in Charmides 156-7’, and it is likely that this passage has 
influenced all of the Neoplatonic uses of this word-group in the sense of an incanta- 
tion to moderate the soul and its passions. Proclus refers to the Charmides on a few 
occasions: in Alc. 166.21 and 185.14 (on the topic of séphrosyné and regulation of the 
pathé), and in Tim. 1.82 (for the dialogue’s contribution to knowledge of the familial 
relationships of Plato). 
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6.1.17 The heroes’ lack of concern about divinity 


boldness than he ought, one must recognise that the Apollonian orders 

(taxis) extend from above all the way to the final levels, and that some of 

these are divine, some angelic, some daemonic, and these last are 10 
divided into multiple forms. So he did not address the god in words 

like these, but only the daemonic being, and this was not even the very 

first such being to whom universal authority has been assigned, but 

rather a daemon assigned the proximate supervision of a particular, 

and in fact (why not say it clearly?) the guardian (phrouros) of Hector 15 
himself. And the poet states explicitly: 


The god who works from afar, entirely in the form of Agenor, 
stood by him before Achilles. (I/. 21.600-1)*™* 


So Achilles calls this Apollo ‘the most destructive’, insomuch as he 
actively stands in the way, protecting his enemy unharmed, and 20 
[Achilles] does not offend against the god himself, but the one allotted 
to the most divided parts of the Apollonian chain. In fact it is necessary 
not to attribute all words and all actions to that very first deity, but to 25 
allot some to his second and third processions, asking, for instance, who 
is the one who sits beside Zeus and the Olympian gods, who is the one 
who turns the solar sphere, and who is the Apollo of the air, and who is 
the chthonic one, and who the protector of Troy, and who is the one 
who cares for Hector individually, regarding whom the poet also says: 30 


Hector went to Hades, and Phoebus Apollo left him (//. 22.213)? 148 


By looking to all of these orders of being we shall be able to say that 
Achilles’ words are addressed to some such particularised power, which 5 
wishes to preserve the subject of its providence (to pronooumenon), but 
becomes an impediment to Achilles’ correction.”** This is illustrated by 
the fact that the phrase ‘you harmed’ would be especially appropriate to 
such a daemon, who is keeping Achilles from the goal of his present 
labours. And the expression ‘most destructive’ is clearly appropriate to 
that one among the gods and daemones who is especially opposed to 10 
Achilles. He who most protects the one who has caused pain, keeping 


281 As Kroll notes, Homer has 1pdo00e 1o8év rather than AyiAfos in 21.601. 

282 Festugiére takes the last part of this sentence as ‘qui veut sauver l’objet de sa provi- 
dence, mais qui empéche Achille de réussir’ (p. 167) and Lamberton (p. 207) similarly 
‘desirous of saving the object of his providence and thus posing an obstacle to the 
success of Achilles’. Rather than taking the sense of ‘success’ here, xatép@wors is better 
understood in its more common sense as ‘correction’. The daemonic, Apollonian 
entity whom Achilles addresses is concerned with preserving his particular object of 
providential concern, Hector; Achilles, by contrast, in destroying Hector, performs 
a correction for the sake of the providence of the whole. See also the discussion of the 
providence of the whole and of the part in Proclus’ reading of the violation of the oaths 
by Pandarus. 
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him free from all suffering, becomes all the more an obstacle to the one 
who has been injured, when that one is seeking revenge. And if this 
manner of speaking still does not seem undeserving of punishment for 

15 Achilles, even so a little later it is said that he himself will be killed by 
some Apollonian power: 


When Paris and Phoebus Apollo slay you 
strong though you are. (I/. 22.359—-60) 


So how does the poem not make us more circumspect concerning 
20 divinity and the daemonic? Moreover, I am well aware that those who 
are expert in mystery rites (tele?) have dared to say many such things 
about the daemones. Perhaps for those who are protected by more divine 
powers there is no need for any punishment for such offences, but for 
other human beings justice follows to restrain their errors in words. 


<Achilles against the Xanthus: 148.2 5-149.13> 


25 What is more, it is not difficult to meet the objection concerning the battle 
that Achilles is said to have had with the Xanthus. He was not disobedient 
towards the god himself, but he contended either against the manifest 
water which impeded his charge against the enemy, or against one of the 

30 local powers with the allied gods. And in fact he fought with Athena and 


149 Poseidon present and allied to him. The poetry seems to me to weave in 
contests at all different levels, at one time telling of the battles of human 
5 beings against each other, at another those of the greater types of being, as 


in the passage called “Theomachy’. And it hands down the story of this 
opposition of the heroes to certain daemonic natures, demonstrating to 
those who are able to understand such things that the very first of the last 
are somehow equal to the last of the first, and especially when they are 
10 moved and guarded by the gods themselves. And it is not only Achilles 
who is said to have contended against the Xanthus, but Heracles is also 
said to have contended like this against the Achelous, and Achilles, mod- 
elling his own life on Heracles, did not shrink from contests of this sort.’"3 


<Achilles and the Spercheius: 149.14-29> 


15 We shall resolve the third of the objects of enquiry lying before us by 
saying that at first it was a principal good for Achilles to offer his hair to 


*83 Achilles names Heracles as an example at I/. 18.117-21 (as Kroll, Festugiére and 
Lamberton note ad /oc.). This is very likely what Proclus has in mind, though 
Achilles’ words are not related to the battle against the Xanthus but to his choice to re- 
enter the battle and defeat Hector, even though he will die soon afterwards. Heracles 
similarly, he suggests, did not flee death despite the opposition of Hera. 
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6.1.18 The heroes’ neglect of their manner of life 


the Spercheius in accordance with his promise when he should return 
home. But then when he had given up on his return and believed this 
prediction of his mother: 


Soon your fate will come upon you after Hector (J/. 18.96), 20 


how was it not necessary, as a second choice, to cut off his hair in 
honour of his friend? Similarly our Socrates receives the garland 
which Alcibiades was carrying for the god, and wears it, and thinks 
neither that he himself does anything inappropriate nor that he 
overlooks the young man doing anything inappropriate. We learn 25 
about this in the Second Alcibiades (151a7-c2).°** It goes without 
saying that his hair is not yet consecrated to the river. One who has 
announced that he will offer his hair after his return, if he should 


be deprived of that return, is likewise prevented from consecrating 
his hair. 


6.1.18 HOW ONE SHOULD DEFEND THE 150 
APPARENT NEGLECT IN THE POETRY BY THE 
HEROES REGARDING THEIR MANNER OF LIFE, 
OR THE WHOLLY WICKED NARRATIVE AMONG 
THE POETS IN THEIR MYTHS. 


<Statement of the problem: 150.4-11> 


But enough on these topics. It remains for me to convey a suitable 
(eikos)*®> account of the things done to Hector by Achilles and the 5 
dragging of Hector’s body around the tomb of Patroclus, and the things 

he did to the captives, throwing them onto the funeral pyre. Socrates 
(391b-c) says that these things are not true about a man who was the 

child of a goddess and the most prudent Peleus, and who was moreover 10 
descended from Zeus and raised under the tuition of the most wise 
Cheiron. 


284 Proclus does not doubt the authenticity of this dialogue. 

*85 The range of possible meanings for eikos suits Proclus well here: he claims to offer an 
explanation that is both ‘appropriate’ in an ethical sense but also ‘plausible’. What 
Proclus does not do in this first section of his discussion is turn to allegory. A fragment 
of Didymus the Blind (Commentarii in Ecclesiasten 9:10) mentions an allegorising 
reading by Porphyry of Achilles and Hector, who argued that this episode presented 
better material for allegory than did the conflict between Christ and Satan. See Sellew 
(1989). Proclus’ omission of allegory here is in keeping with his general approach: the 
myths concerning heroes do not receive the kind of metaphysical allegory that can be 
applied to myths concerning the gods. 
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<Defence of Homer: Achilles’ dragging of Hector and sacrifice of 
prisoners: 150.11-153.20> 


<Achilles’ dragging of Hector: 150.11-151.23> 


So it has been said by the ancients that this was a Thessalian custom, and 
the poet of Cyrene bears witness to it: 


Long ago a Thessalian man still 
15 dragged murderers around the 
tomb of the dead. (Callim. fr. 

588 Pfeiffer)**° 


And thus in fulfilling this custom he has undertaken the ritual offer- 
ings owed to Patroclus. In addition Hector dragged Patroclus when he 
was dead, so that 


he might cut the head from his shoulders with sharp bronze, 
20 and drag the body to the Trojans and give it to the dogs (I/. 17.126-7). 


Achilles was not unaware of these acts, but knew about them because 
Iris told him, [when she said]: 


Famous Hector 
25 was most eager to drag him, and his heart drove him to fix 
his head on the stakes, cutting it from his soft neck. 
But get up and lie here no longer. Let reverence enter your heart, 
151 since Patroclus is a plaything of the Trojan dogs. (I. 18.175-9) 


So how did Achilles not exact an appropriate penalty from him, by 
dragging him around the tomb of Patroclus, and honouring his friend in 
this way? How did he not exact a just punishment from Hector by means 

5 of the dragging, for the intention Hector had held, even though he did 
not do all that he proposed? [And did he not act justly] by giving back 
the body to his family and allowing him to be granted burial? 
By applying such limitations to his actions, he acts in accordance with 
universal justice and the providence of the gods.*8” Thus the poet says 

10 that Achilles obeys the will of the greater powers and forms a more 


8° The ‘poet of Cyrene’ is Callimachus once more, who appears to be useful to Proclus 
for matters of (supposed) fact and as a writer of hymns (at I 125.29-126.r), though his 
criticisms of Plato’s poetic judgement are to be rejected (in Tim. I 90.20). The lines 
quoted here are listed as fr. 588 by Pfeiffer (1949), who notes the report of 
Callimachus’ view of the supposed tradition in Schol. ABD Gen. on I/. 22.397. 

Here appears more clearly the notion that Achilles acts as the instrument of the 
providence of the whole, while Hector is protected only by the providence (pronoia) 
of his attendant daemon. See previous section and note 282 on katorthiseis. 
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gentle plan concerning Hector, so that he even tends the remains with 
his own hands: 


And so when the slaves had bathed him and anointed him with oil, 
and had cast upon him a beautiful shroud and a chiton, 
Achilles himself lifted him and placed him on a bed. (I/. 24.587-9) 15 


So all of the actions concerning those departing this life were carried 
out by Achilles in appropriate proportion: he especially honoured his 
friend, not only by contending successfully against the enemy, but also 20 
by exacting justice from Hector for his unholy intention. And then he 
abandoned repaying the hybris of the enemy, instead granting a humane 
response to Priam and the final service to Hector. 


<Achilles’ sacrifice of prisoners: 151.24-153.20> 


<Justification of the surface meaning: 151.24-152.6> 


Regarding those sacrificed on the funeral pyre something must be said. 25 
Firstly, on the surface level, the honour due to Patroclus was entirely 

fulfilled through these acts as well, and in killing them [by casting them 

onto the pyre] he did nothing more savage than if he had killed them just 

as he did the others who crossed his path. What difference would there 

be to suffer this by the funeral pyre rather than by the river? And how 152 
did they not fare better when their bodies were entirely obliterated by 

the fire than if they had been dismembered by the beasts and suffered the 

same as Lycaon, to whom Achilles says: 


Lie here now with the fish, who will lick the blood 5 
from your wound without care. (i/. 21.122-3). 


<Syrianus’ symbolic interpretation: 152.7-153.20> 


Secondly, if it is necessary to recall in addition the more secret con- 
templation of these verses by our teacher,”** it must be said that the 
whole rite (pragmateia) conducted by Achilles around the pyre imitates 10 
the rite of immortalisation (apathanatismos) of the soul among the theur- 
gists, leading up the soul of Patroclus into the transcendent life.?*? 


?88 This is, once more, Syrianus. Though Syrianus’ teaching as conveyed by Proclus is 
generally concerned with metaphysical allegory, this particular reading is not. Rather, 
it relies on a perceived similarity of structure and purpose between a theurgic ritual 
and that carried out by Achilles. 

*89 On this rite see Lewy (1978), 184-5 and 207 and our introduction to this essay. 
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Therefore standing before the pyre he is said to call upon the winds, 
Boreas and Zephyrus (J/. 23.194-5), so that the manifest vehicle (to 
15 phainomenon ochéma) might receive its appropriate care through their 
visible movement, and that which is more divine than this [vehicle] 
might invisibly be purified and return to its own allotted sphere (xis), 
drawn upwards by the airy and lunar and solar rays, as one of the gods 
says.°°° And Achilles is said to pour libations on the pyre ‘for the whole 
night’: 
20 from a golden crater, taking a double cup, 
calling upon the soul of poor Patroclus (J/. 23.219 and 221). 


The poet is all but proclaiming to us that Achilles’ ritual was con- 

25 cerned with the soul of his friend,*?* and not with the manifest vehicle 

alone, and that all of the rites have been conducted symbolically by 

Achilles. The golden crater is a symbol of the spring (pégé) of souls and 

the libation is a symbol of the outflowing from there, which conducts 

a greater life to the divided soul,*?* and the pyre is a symbol of the 

153 unmixed purity which can lead towards the imperceptible and away 

from bodies. In general one could find many pieces of evidence for 

this concealed meaning (Ayponoia),*?? if one should concur with the 
reading of our teacher. 

If Achilles’ care for Patroclus is of this kind, it would not be out of 
place for one to say that these twelve who are sacrificed at the pyre are 
arranged as attendants for Patroclus’ soul, since Achilles knows and 
cares for its leading part (to bégemonikon). Therefore he has chosen this 
number as most appropriate for those who are going to follow the 
10 leading part, and since it is dedicated to the all-encompassing 


wm 


290 


While the physical vehicle, the body, is burned away, the ‘more divine’ (that is, non- 
physical, pneumatic) vehicle of the soul goes to its own sphere. The word chosen here 
for the ‘sphere’ or ‘abode’ of the soul (&xis) is frequent in Proclus and appears also, for 
instance, of the abode of souls at Hermias, in Phaedr. 90.23 (Lucarini & Moreschini = 
86.26—-27 Couvreur) and of the abode of the gods at in Phaedr. 29.30. The language of 
‘drawing’ and ‘leading up’ the soul also appears in the Emperor Julian’s references to 
this rite: 172a (Tas dvaywyous axtivas HAiou), 172¢ (EAEe1 Kai avager), on which passage 
see Lewy (1978), 186. The ‘rays’ (augai) are also a standard term in the Chaldaean 
purification: e.g. 213.2, cf. Lewy (1978), 188-go. 

See on this Pichler (2005), 249-53. 

Compare in Tim. III 247.26-249.26 for Syrianus’ intepretation of the crater in 
Timaeus 41d. It appears that there are correlations with the notion of the ‘font of 
souls’ in the Chaldaean Oracles and it is likely that Syrianus supposed Achilles to imitate 
a Chaldaean rite in this detail too. 

Though Ayponoia is often used of an allegorical meaning, it is not an allegory that 
Proclus proposes here but a partly concealed mimetic relationship of one ritual to 
another. That second (theurgic) ritual, however, is understood to have a complex set 
of symbolic meanings. 
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processions of the gods.’ So it is far from the case that Achilles carries 
out this entire ritual because of a terrible savagery and wildness of soul, 
but rather in keeping with certain hieratic laws (thesmos) set apart for 
those who die in war. So let us not charge him with arrogance against 15 
both men and gods nor let us disbelieve the poem, if Achilles, being the 
child of a goddess and Peleus, and the student of Cheiron, did such 
things. He performed these actions with complete justice, by the law of 
war, and employing sacred ritual processes. In all of these respects the 
poet has entirely preserved the appropriate measures of mimésis. 20 


<Symbolic interpretation of the myth of Theseus and 
Peirithous: 153.21-154.10> 


So those of Socrates’ accusations that are concerned with Homer can be 

met with such a reply as this. And if one of the poets should tell of 
Theseus and Peirithous setting out to abduct Helen or descending to 
Hades,*®> we might perhaps consider these things as well, since they are 25 
expressed more in the manner of myth, to be worthy of the appropriate 
interpretation (theéria). We might say that these heroes are said by the 

myth to have snatched Helen and gone to Hades because they were 

lovers of the unmanifest beauty and not the manifest one, and that 
Theseus, because of his high-mindedness, was led back up by 
Heracles, while Peirithous remained there, because he was unable to 154 
dedicate himself to the steep path of contemplation.*®° Even if such 

myths somehow manage things differently, this has no bearing on 
Homeric poetry, which everywhere gives, in accordance with mimésis, 

an appropriate account of the gods, and the class greater than us, and the 5 


*94 Festugiére (173, n. 1) has a thorough note on the meanings of the number twelve in 
Proclus and reasons for it. The Phaedrus is once more the ultimate source of the notion 
of processions, which is extended in Proclus to occur at all levels of being. 

*95 Proclus’ reference to ‘one of the poets’ here is left as vague as Plato’s own in the 

passage in question (391c). Though Plato probably has in mind the treatment of these 

themes in Attic drama (Euripides is known to have written a Peirithous which dealt 
with the attempt to abduct Persephone), it is unlikely that Proclus had any knowledge 
of these works. 

This allegorical interpretation of the myths concerning Theseus and Peirithous does 

not seem to appear elsewhere. When Plutarch deals with this part of Theseus’ story 

(Theseus 31-5) he resorts to a heavily rationalising account to free the myth from its 

unbelievable elements and Theseus from the worst of his misbehaviour. Proclus’ 

interpretation, by contrast, treats the episodes in question as challenges in the con- 
templative life, much as was done with episodes of the Odyssey. The phrasing ‘steep 
path of contemplation’ (16 dvavtes ... THs Pecopias), in connection with the rescue by 

Heracles and Peirithous’ failure to be rescued, suggests the Choice of Heracles. This 

well-known allegorical narrative, which goes back to Prodicus (Xen. Mem. 2.1.2 1-34), 

sees Heracles choose the more difficult over the easy path. 
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heroic lives. And it indicates some things in a more secret way (aporré- 

toteron), and directly teaches us some things about these matters with 

intellect and rational knowledge, and does not leave any kind of being 

unexamined, but hands down a teaching about each acting in its own 
10 class (taxis), both relative to itself and to other things. 


<BOOK II> 


6.2.I PLATO IS EVERYWHERE ACCUSTOMED TO 
REVERE HOMER AS GUIDE TO THE TRUTH. 2?” 


<154.12-159.6> 


15 These then would be the sort of things that one could say in response to 
Socrates’ criticisms of Homer in the Republic. Starting anew from 
another point, let us demonstrate that Plato himself in many places, in 
fact one might say in general in all places, adopts Homer and considers 
him an ally and calls upon him as a witness to his own teachings. 
Sometimes before his own demonstration he refers the truth of what 

20 he is about to say to Homer’s utterance as if to a divine oracle, some- 
times after [his own] demonstrations he proves that the knowledge 
gained is irrefutable on the basis of the judgement of Homer, and 

155 sometimes in the midst of discussions of the truly existent he refers to 
him the origin of the whole enquiry. 

For instance in the Phaedo (94d), where Socrates especially unfolds his 
own life and the whole expanse of his knowledge to his followers, he 
establishes, by numerous arguments of all kinds, that the harmony of 
the body is one thing, and the nature of the soul is another, and they are 
essentially separated from one another, then in concluding he falls back 
upon this poet and, employing his words as the most vivid evidence, 
10 shows that the soul transcends the harmony of the mixtures concerned 

with the body. As he says, that which fights against the life stationed in 
the chest when it is moved [by emotion], and that says, ‘bear up, my 
heart’ (Od. 20.17), is altogether separate by nature from that against 
which it fights, and that which rises up against the body could not have 
15 its existence based in the body. Continuing in this way and drawing the 
conclusion to his argument, that one must admit that the essence (ousia) 
of the soul is different from the harmony of the body, he concludes the 


on 


*97' Proclus shifts at this point from defending Homer against the objections of Socrates in 
the second and third books of the Republic to the positive project of demonstrating 
Plato’s respect for Homer and emulation of the poet, as both Festugiére and 
Lamberton also note. Following Kroll’s suggestion we, like Festugiére and 
Lamberton, cut the unnecessary SeUtepov at the end of the title. 
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whole discussion as if by reference to an inescapable necessity, and says, 
‘if we should say the opposite, we would be in agreement neither with 
the divine poet Homer nor with ourselves’ (95a). 20 
So it is far from the case that he holds the judgement of Homer in 
dishonour, since he considers disagreement with him as equal to things 
totally impossible.*9* Rather he considered him in agreement with 
himself and a friend in arguments concerning the soul, since he believed 
that disharmony with himself was no different to disharmony with 25 
Homer. In the Laws he calls him a most divine poet, thinking this epithet 
‘divine’ suitable for him, just as other names are for other [poets]. At any 
rate it seems, he says, that this poet has become the most divine.’9? And 156 
when he is discussing the change of constitutions, and teaching how it is 
that communities of human beings have moved forward from patriar- 
chal authority to this present type, he uses the Homeric poems as his 
evidence at all points,?°° and finally extends to all inspired poetry 5 
a single panegyric, and the greatest one at that: ‘the race of poets is also 
divine,?°* and when they sing they take hold of many things that have 
happened in accordance with truth, with the aid of some of the Graces 
and Muses’ (III 682a). 
In the Minos when he is explaining the judgement of this hero which 10 
Homer had, he continues: ‘in the Nekuia of the Odyssey he has repre- 
sented him passing judgement, holding a golden sceptre’ (319d), and he 
says that ‘the golden sceptre is nothing other than the education (pai- 
deia), by which he governed Crete’ (320d). It is not only in this dialogue 15 
that he uses Homer as his witness for the history of Minos, but also in 
the Laws (I 624a) when he writes: ‘So do you say this, in accordance with 
Homer, on the grounds that Minos went to keep company with his 
father every nine years and, following his utterances, gave laws to your 20 
cities?’3°* And in general, in all places, he considers it appropriate to 
learn the truth about the heroes from Homer. 


298 Following Festugiére’s removal of Kroll’s question mark in 155.22, as does 


Lamberton. 

*99 As Festugiére notes, Proclus seems to conflate Laws 682a3 where poets in general are 
praised, with the passage in the Jon (5 30b10) where Homer is described as ‘most divine 
poet’. 

At 680b5-cr Plato has the Athenian Stranger quote the description of the Cyclopes’ 
stateless and ‘primitive’ way of life from Od. 9.112-5 and at 681e3—5, from Hector’s 
speech to Achilles, in which he recalls the ancestors of the Trojans living in the 
foothills of Ida before the establishment of Troy. 

The quotation on this occasion omits év@ecotiKov, but is complete at 185.10-13 below. 
Here at the beginning of the Laws the Athenian Stranger is asking his interlocutors 
whether they believe the laws of their cities to be of divine or human origin. In the lines 
quoted he asks the Cretan, Cleinias, whether he agrees with this view because he 
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In the Gorgias, after many long contests which he has had with 

25 Callicles regarding self-control and the other parts of virtue, when he 

is going to relate a myth, albeit one which is no myth but a Jogos, as he says 

himself (Gorg. 523a), and is about to recall the judges in Hades and the 

procession of the gods from the one father to the three demiurgic 

monads, and the allotment [of powers] in the universe, he makes a 

30 beginning of his divine myth from the Homeric teaching, writing: ‘For 

157 just as Homer says, Zeus and Poseidon and Pluto divided the rule’ 

(523a).3°3 A little later, when he is establishing Minos as judge for the 

souls in Hades, he adds to his own Homer’s teaching, as a divinely 

inspired one (526c). I omit to mention that he has also taken the starting 

point for his account of the places of judgement in Hades from Homer. 
But we shall come to this point in turn later.3°+ 


wm 


believes Homer’s story that Minos visited his father Zeus and laid down the Cretan 
laws in keeping with Zeus’ teaching. The Platonic Minos, the authorship of which is 
uncertain, is clearly treated as genuine here by Proclus, but is discussed very rarely. 
It had no place in the standard curriculum and there is no record of any Neoplatonic 
commentary. The only other Neoplatonic reference is a brief one in the Anonymous 
Prolegomena, where it is mentioned with the Clitophon as a dialogue for which it is 
difficult to determine a time and place: "Ev 8¢ T@ B1aAdyeo avaAoyei wiv TH GAN TH 
TrpdcwTra Kal 6 ypdvos Kal 6 TéTros év G TOUS SiaAdyous ~ypawev 6 TAdtov. GAAG TV pEV 
TpoowTTwY Ev TAVTI SiaAdyeo EoTiv EUTIOPTjoal, Ypdvov BE Kal TOTTOV OUK Ev TAVTI SuvayEsa 
déyelv, Kabdtrep év Miveoi Kai KAertopésvt1 (16.6—-10). In his Life of Theseus, Plutarch 
plainly has the Minos’ rehabilitation of its title character in mind when he writes: 
Zoike yp SvTws XOAETTOV Eval pwvT éxoUoT TOA: Kal poUoay dtrexBdveobal. Kal yap 6 
Mivoos cei StetéAer KaKdds akoUav Kai Ao1Sopouyevos ev Tois Attikois Bedtpois ... (Thes. 
16.3). The phrase paviyv gxovon ToAei Kai potoay (‘a city possessing fame and a muse’) 
has attracted some discussion. Ziegler, in the Teubner text, asks: ‘ex aliquo poeta 
petitum?’ Robert Renehan (1979), however, in a short note argues convincingly that 
though Plutarch does indeed have the Minos in mind in this passage generally, he is 
drawing on Laws 667a (Exouev potioay Tis TV YoPHvV KAAAiw Kai Ths év Tois KoIVOIs 
®ectpois) and 666d (roiav 8é fooucay of GvEpEs evi 7} yotoav) with the general line 
of argument of the Minos and the verb étrex8aveon from that dialogue. Like Proclus, 
in other words, Plutarch adopts the Minos’ view that the Attic tragedians had unfairly 
maligned the character of Minos. For both writers, this fairly obscure dialogue is 
connected with the Laws, and reasonably enough since the topic of its first part is the 
nature of law. Both Platonists also cite Homeric authority for the view of Minos as 
wise lawgiver: Od. 11.569 by Proclus and Od. 19.179 by Plutarch (along with Hesiod 
fr. 103 Rzach). 

3°3 On Zeus, Poseidon and Pluto as the three demiurgic monads, see in Crat. 86.20-87.4. 
Zeus presides over souls prior to their birth, while Poseidon conducts them into 
Becoming and Pluto releases them from it. 

3°4 Festugiére sees here a reference to the long discussion of the Myth of Er in the 
sixteenth essay of this commentary (II 96-359). This is possible, but he could also 
be anticipating the shorter discussion of judgements of the dead and the topography of 
the afterlife at I 168-9. 
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In the Apology of Socrates (41a), he [sc. Socrates] indicates the place 
allotted [to Homer in the underworld] and its proximity to his own 
[situation]: ‘or again, what would one of you give to meet with Orpheus 
and Hesiod and Homer? I, at any rate, am willing to die many times, if 10 
these things are true’.3°> How could one contrive to consider that such 
a man is not truly wise about matters divine, to whom even Socrates looks 
as an authority and whose lot in Hades he wishes to imitate? The fact that 
[Socrates] considers it a truly blessed thing to return to a similar place 15 
(taxis) in the cycle of incarnations? as him bears witness that Homer had 
reached the highest level of all knowledge and of all virtue. 

In turn in the Symposium (and let us also remind ourselves of what is 
written there), he openly wonders at the whole of Homer’s discussion of 
his subjects (pragmateia) and says that it should be emulated by those 
who are intelligent: ‘one who looks to Homer and Hesiod and the other 20 
good poets will be keen to emulate the works that they leave behind, which 
grant immortal fame and memory to them, since the works are immortal 
themselves’ (209d). Therefore it is far from the case that he considers as 25 
entirely ‘at three removes from the truth’ and providing only an illusion of 158 
knowledge of the truly existent the poems of Homer and of other poets 
who have shared in the divinely inspired madness (since these, evidently, 
are the other good poets to whom he refers). Rather he deems them worthy 
of emulation and of memory, and to be offspring of no ordinary 
intelligence. 

And in the Jon he descants upon this poet for his other qualities and 
above all he advises that one should spend time with him and draw benefit 
from his instruction for its intellectual and informative content:?°7 ‘It is 5 
enviable that [a rhapsode] must spend time with the many other good 


3°5 Characteristically, and in keeping with his purpose here, Proclus omits the other 
possibility that Socrates raises in this well-known passage: that death might be like 
a night of dreamless sleep (40c5—e4). Proclus’ mental progression from one passage to 
the next is perhaps facilitated by the reference to meeting with the judges of the dead 
(Minos, Rhadamanthus and Aiacus) in the lines just before those quoted (40e7-4145). 
The phrase eis thy opoiay éxeive Ta€iv dtroKaTaoTivai (15 7-14-15) is unusual, especially 
its verb; Festugiere translates ‘le fait d’étre retourné dans la méme troupe qu’Homére’ 
and Lamberton ‘returning to the same rank as Homer’. The verb and cognate noun 
are used by Proclus in reference to circular motions: for instance that of the sirens in 
the Myth of Er (in Remp. 2.237.12) and of the planets (in Tim. 2.289.16). We take the 
current sentence to refer to the occupation of a similar place in the cycle of incarna- 
tions. The Platonic passage itself has no hint of reincarnation, and seems to imagine an 
eternal resting place; Proclus appears to imagine Socrates and Homer occupying the 
same place for a period of time prior to subsequent incarnations, though the point is 
not made at length nor with great clarity. 
3°7 As Sheppard observes (1980), 141-2 Proclus treats the Jon as a genuine and serious 
work which develops a view of inspired poetry compatible with that in the Phaedrus. 
Like the Minos cited a little earlier, it is a work rarely discussed and outside the normal 
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poets, and above all in the company of Homer, the best and most divine of 
10 poets, and to learn thoroughly his thought, not only his verses’ (5 30b). 

From these and all such passages let us draw together one conclusion: 

that Plato considered Homer to be in agreement with himself and a 

15 leader and teacher not only of the tragedians (and let it be granted that 
he is their leader too, insofar as he is a leader in mimésis),3°° but also 
a teacher of philosophical doctrines, and the most important of them at 
that. Given that in his discourses about the gods and the triple division 
among the demiurges*©? and about the allocation in Hades and about 

20 the substance of the soul Plato ascribes to Homer the responsibility for 
his own contemplation, and [given that he] names him the most divine 
of poets and says that he must be imitated by the intelligent and that 
after his release from this life he considers it a valuable thing to be with 
Homer, how is it not evident to anyone that he approved of Homer’s 

25 whole way of life and embraced his poetry and considered as his own 
Homer’s judgement about the truly existent? 

So let us not blow out of proportion what he says in the Republic and 
say that Plato is a prosecutor of the teaching of Homer, nor that he 
declared Homer’s work to be a mere creation of likenesses on the same 

30 level as the sophists, nor let us suppose that the two men were wholly at 
159 odds with each other. Homer, speaking from divine inspiration and 
possession by the Muses, teaches us about matters divine and human. 
Plato establishes these same things by the irrefutable methods of knowl- 
edge, and through his demonstrations makes them clearer for the 
majority of us, who need such assistance for understanding truly existent 
things. 


mn 


6.2.2 FOR WHAT REASONS DOES PLATO IN THE 
REPUBLIC JUDGE THE POETRY OF HOMER 
UNSUITABLE TO BE HEARD BY THE YOUNG? 


<159.7-163.9> 
10 Such [Homeric] teaching is not fitting for those raised under the law- 


giver himself and who are perfected in the very first form of life,*"° those 
who must maintain their souls innocent of all variety and all dispositions 


Neoplatonic curriculum (for the few other references to this text: Sheppard, 

pp- 142-3). 

Cf. Rep. X 595c and 598b for Homer as leader of the tragedians. 

399 A reference to the division of the cosmos between Zeus, Poseidon and Pluto at Gorg. 
523a that has been discussed above. 

3t° See below I 177.14-178.5. Proclus provides a triple division of the kinds of lives that 
humans lead, corresponding to the threefold division of the kinds of poetry. 
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opposed to the beautiful and the good, and must look only to the 

standard of virtue, since this teaching contrives screens of multiple 15 

forms over the simplicity of things divine, and uses ugly and unnatural 

manifestations as screens over the truth beyond nature?" and over the 

existence that is beyond all that is beautiful. If this is so, how is it not 

appropriate, on these grounds, to banish the Homeric vision (thedria) 20 

from Platonic philosophy, if not also to concede that we must remove 

the text of Plato himself from the knowledge of Plato?3'* By just the 

same argument [as that employed against Homer] it is also necessary to 

declare [Plato’s writing] not at all suitable for those raised in that type of 

city. How would it be appropriate for those who are going to be 25 

obedient to the decrees of the lawgiver and who will establish their life 

unmixed with any evil, and who will make intellect and knowledge the 

guide of their whole way of life, to listen to the sophist Thrasymachus 

calling ‘most loathsome’ the one who is wisest (I 338d), and to hear 160 

Callicles referring to those who are self-controlled as ‘fools’ (Gorg. 

4g91e), and to hear Socrates himself speaking about pleasure as a good 

and developing besides a proof [that it is so], and various people pro- 

pounding some problem or other in the dialogues, in keeping with the 5 

surface mimésis? It is necessary for the Jogoi concerned with truly existent 

things to be universally uni-form (sonoeidés) and simple, and that the 

teaching [about them] for youths raised there [in the ideal state] be 

unmixed with things that are opposite to them, and [they must be] 

pure of all variability and of every disposition that is opposed to virtue. 10 
So when will these representations of character that Plato’s writings 

present, and the multifarious variety of these teachings, and the mani- 

fold cut and thrust of dialectic contests, be harmonious with that form 

of education, which aims always at a single simplicity and one standard 15 

of life, and is transcendent over all kinds of images and all illusion? 

At any rate Socrates, in considering these things, examines what form 

of expression would be appropriate for teaching about the things that 

truly exist to the young raised under his method, and he urges espe- 

cially that we should do away with the mimetic form of discourse, and 20 

that the poets should be pure of the variety present in it. And if it 

should be necessary to employ mimésis, that they must put forward only 

representations of those living in accordance with virtue and whose 

utterances are accompanied by knowledge, but not of vulgar and 


3** “Beyond nature’ or ‘supernatural’ in the sense of being beyond the realm governed by 
Nature as a source of motion and order. For the natural versus supernatural contrast in 
relation to these screens, see above 77.24-8. 

That is, to ban the dialogues of Plato, mimetic and dramatic as they are, while 
preserving the teaching extracted from them. 
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25 common characters nor of many-headed beasts (Rep. IX 588c7-8) nor 
in general of those opposite to the good. So if this treatment by Plato 
of these subjects represents every kind of form of life, and he puts what 
is in character into the speeches, and each character speaks as far as 

161 possible as if on the stage, both the wise and the ignorant, the self- 
controlled and the undisciplined, the most just and the most unjust, 
the one with real knowledge and the sophist, and if all kinds of contests 

5 of philosophical opinions are enacted, and those defending positions 
opposed to the truth are sometimes more persuasive than those 
arguing for the truth, how could this treatment have a place with the 
lawgiver of that simple and intellectual (noéros) constitution? How 
would it not rather suffer the same fate as the Homeric poems, since 
we refuse to admit these because of their variability of characters and 

their creation of mere images? 
So the same argument compels us to expel from the state both 

10 Homer and Plato himself, and to declare that while each of them is a 
leader and founder of that way of life, we must reject the mimetic 
practice of both, which runs through practically the entire work of 
each, since it is foreign to the perfection belonging to that state. 
The lawgiver, establishing [laws] in accordance with that [perfection], 

15 rejects many goods of the second and third orders, on the grounds that 
they are beneath the very first constitution. I mean for example the 
distribution of property, which we have received in the Laws (V 
737c-d), the division of the whole according to harmonious 

20 proportions,**? the variety of archons (Laws VI), the individual care 
of children (Laws VII), education through drunkenness (II 
671a-672d). All of these things are to the highest degree appropriate 
for those who are going to live according to the second-best constitu- 
tion, but they would clearly be not at all appropriate for those who are 
going to number among the inhabitants of the very first and truly 

25 celestial city. For what difference does the division of allotments 
make to those who possess all things in common? And what use is 
the divided care of children to those who are in common fathers of all 
who are born? And what use are drinking and symposia and boys’ 
choruses for those who have shown their characters to be entirely 
steadfast and not in need of external charms??'*+ So why should one 

30 be astonished if the dialogues of Plato holding out to us ‘unstinting 


313, Festugiére identifies this not entirely clear reference as Laws V 737e1-738b1 and 
745b3-€6. 

3™4 Cf. Rep. X 608a where Socrates speaks of the spell or charm of poetry (epdidé) and the 
counter-charm of the argument they have just rehearsed against poetry. Similarly, the 
drinking, symposia, etc. in the Laws are part of a safeguard (phylak) of right education 
(654d7-e1). 
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meadows’ (Soph. 222a)3"> of all beautiful things, and the works of the 162 

poets possessed by the Muses should be out of keeping with the very 

first of societies? The variable would never be harmonious with the 

simple, nor the multiform to the uni-form, nor the class of mimetic 

works with the paradigm of the best way of life. 5 
‘We are depicting’, Socrates says, ‘the paradigm of a correct and 

perfect state.’3'° For exactly that reason we bring and bestow on it all 

goods: unity, simplicity, truth, self-sufficiency. It is as if someone should 

introduce to the intelligible forms (which we postulate as paradigms of 10 

the things that exist) shape and magnitude and colour and whatever else 

is appropriate to the images of these things, but not appropriate to the 

primordial and truly existent kinds [sc. the noetic forms]. [When some- 

one does this] we say that he confounds what is separate in essence and 

interweaves incongruous things. Similarly, I think, we would never 

agree to present to people whose moral characters have been born and 15 

raised in the perfect state, and brought to completion according to the 

paradigm of the best education, imitations through words and images of 

all kinds of lives as well as the theatrical representation of the different 

passions among human beings. This is because all the unmixed and 

pristine and perfect habits of life attached to that city are pure of all 20 

others.3'? And we select for the education of those raised there only 

what is coordinate with intellect and the immaterial and intellective 

logot. Mimésis as a whole is conjoined to appearances, but not to what is 

true, and to that which has been made manifold, but not to those 25 

existent things that are unified, and to that which is divisible by nature, 

but not with that which exists without division. So where the aim (skopos) 

of the whole way of life is uniform, and undivided commonality is 

honoured more highly than divided selfhood, and unmixed truth stands 

over a fictive and illusory disposition, what contrivance can make multi- 163 

form mimésis at home in such completeness? So let us throw out not only 

Homer’s poetry from the very first society but the writing of Plato with 


3*5 The context in the Sophist, if the reader recalls it, is not an entirely happy fit. Socrates is 

there beginning his first definition of the sophist (as an animal that hunts rich young 

men) and that does its hunting in these ‘unstinting meadows’. The image of meadows 
to convey purity and fecundity is, however, common enough that it need not bring the 

Sopbist very vividly to mind. It is possible that Proclus has conflated this phrase from 

the Sophist with the meadow of Phdr. 248c1. 

Festugiére invites us to compare Rep. 472c-d where the emphasis is similarly on the 

ideal paradigm to which the flesh-and-blood just person is to conform to the greatest 

degree possible. 

317 With Festugiére and Lamberton we adopt Kroll’s suggestion of a lacuna and his 
suggestion (exempli gratia) of koi KoPapé in 162.20. It is possible to wrestle a similar 
sense from the Greek without postulating a lacuna, but the word-order is unchar- 
acteristically odd and awkward. 
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it, since it draws so heavily on mimésis. But let us not entirely banish this 
mimesis, on the grounds that it is unfitting for those educated in that 
society. For what is not at all suitable for the very first class of good 
things is not witheld from the second and third classes. 


ea 


10 6.2.3 IN ALL HIS WORKS, PLATO ASPIRES TO 
EMULATE HOMER’S EXCELLENCE IN STYLE AND 
TREATMENT OF SUBJECT MATTER. 


<Introduction: Plato’s emulation of Homer: 163.10-19> 


But enough on these topics. We can determine not only that Plato 

15 suggested that we should emulate the poetry of Homer, as he wrote in 
the Jon (530b), and that we should look closely at his thought, but also 
that he himself was truly an emulator of Homer, if we examine for 
a moment the form of words that he presents and the knowledge behind 
his doctrines, which he pursues at all times. 


<Plato’s style: 163.19-164.7> 


It is clear to anyone, and has just been discussed above, how [Plato’s] 
20 outer form of expression is woven together following the trace of 
Homer’s mimetic practice, and how all the characters of those engaging 
in dialogue have been unfolded and their dispositions of life handed 
down to us with vividness (enargeia) equal to that with which Homer set 
out the speeches of heroes, and how he all but puts before us in person 


25 each of the characters whom he imitates, speaking his opinions and 
fully alive. Truly the mimésis of these men in every way moves our 
164 imagination (phantasia) and alters our opinions and compels them to 


transform along with the matters presented, so that many weep in 
sympathy with Apollodorus as he cries out aloud (Phaedo 117d3-6), as 
many weep with Achilles as he laments his friend, and they experience so 
much later in time the same things as those who were present then. 
We seem to be entirely present at the events narrated because of the 
vivid imagining (enargés phantasia) of the imitation of the things 
represented. 


wm 


<Plato’s teaching: 164.8-172.30> 


If we move away from these matters and leave agonising over style (/exis) 
10 to others, and move quickly to considering the similarity in the intellec- 
tual vision (theéria) of these two men, in this too we shall recognise that 
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the same irrefutable knowledge shines out in the work of both, and that 
Plato at all times pursues likeness to Homer. 


<Plato’s teaching 1: the demiurge: 164.13-165.12> 


If you wish, then let us recall what is written in the Timaeus, in which he 
introduces all the divine races of the cosmos and all of the mortal ones 15 
too and he extends one demiurgic providence to all things, and leads up 
his contemplation to the creator and father of the universe. But he omits 
the ineffable things beyond this first creative principle, except insofar as 
he writes of the intelligible paradigm, in the course of writing about the 
demiurgic monad. This is because the creator of the universe himself 20 
creates perceptible things by reference to the intelligible paradigm 
(Tim. 30c-31b). 

Well, it seems to me that he takes over all of the method of dealing 
with things that are universal from Homeric poetry. When Homer 
teaches about encosmic things and the providence of the gods descend- 25 
ing into the universe, he continues up as far as Zeus and the demiurgic 
cause, and ascribes the origin of all things in the cosmos to this one first 
principle (arché), which is unmoved and always securely established, and 
he celebrates in song this greatest god as ‘the father of gods and men’ 


throughout, one might say, the whole of his work. In just the same way 30 
the Timaeus also relates how he later generated the gods in the universe, 165 
establishing partial souls and sending them for the creation of men (Tim. 

41d-e). This is the nature of the very first descent of souls, which he 5 


maintains is imposed3"* of necessity on all souls by the generative action 
of the father. So Homer pursues his enquiry to the single demiurgic 
activity and attaches all things to the patriarchal care of Zeus, but he also 
makes mention of Cronos and Rhea (//. 14.203 and 15.187) as causes of 
the demiurge, because he wishes, like those who are skilled in dialectic, 
that his account (theéria) of the demiurge might proceed from its 
proximate cause, thereby becoming as clear as possible. 10 


<Plato’s teaching 2: the speech of the demiurge: 165.13-166.11> 


So again the divine poet has revealed two speeches by the father of the 
universe to the encosmic gods, as we also said earlier.3"? One of them is 15 
concerned with reversion and brings together those who hear it towards 


3"8 Reading the MS’ mpooxsio#a with Festugigre and Lamberton rather than Kroll’s 


conjecture of tpoxeioBa. 
319 This refers to the discussion above (I 106.21 ff.) of the internal and outward-tending 
activity of Zeus. 
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the one demiurgic intellect, rendering the gods separate from all the 

subjects of their providence, and rolling together the multiplicity 

towards the transcendent monad and gathering them ‘within Zeus’, as 

20 the poem says (I/. 20.13).3*° The other speech is the leader of providence 

and the generative powers and leads out each god towards the super- 

vision of the secondary deities (20.24), and moves them to offer a place 

(taxis) in their procession [to the secondary deities], so that even the 

furthest parts of the universe and the warfare that arises in nature has 

25 a share of the intellective oversight of the gods. And Plato on the other 

hand, or if you prefer to say it, Timaeus in Plato (41a), himself relates 

that the father of the universe, from his intellective vantage point 

(periépé), addresses all of the gods proceeding from him, both those 

166 who are eternally revolving and those appearing just as they wish,?*’ 

though in the same speech he both turns back the multiplicity towards 

himself and rouses them to providence over mortal creatures. While the 

first part of the speech grants to the encosmic gods reversion (epistrophé) 

5 to the one demiurge, the last part grants them providential power over 

lower beings. ‘Imitating’, he says, ‘the power I employed in your own 

creation (genesis), produce and begin living things’.*** So in every way 

we shall say that he writes following Homer and the poems of Homer in 

10 such things, keenly emulating his manner of teaching about universal 
matters. 


<Plato’s teaching 3: the army of gods in the Phaedrus: 166.12-167.9> 


What is more Socrates in the Phaedrus, speaking with divine inspiration 
and like a poet,3*3 leads the gods in the cosmos to the vantage point 
15 (peri6pé) of the intelligible, under the leadership of greatest Zeus. For 


320 


The Homeric line (‘Qs of pév Aids 2vS0v &ynyépat’) means rather ‘When they (sc. the 
gods) were gathered in the house of Zeus’. 

This closely paraphrases Timm. 4123-4, though varying the syntax to suit Proclus’ 
sentence. The terminology of the ‘intellectual vantage point’ comes from the 
Statesman myth (272e5), but Proclus sees fit to interpret through this myth the manner 
in which the Demiurge in the Timaeus delegates some creative tasks. He combines, in 
other words, the imagery of the two texts. Cf. in Tim. III 227.1 ff. where I/. 20.24 is 
again invoked as a parallel from Homer. 

Paraphrasing rather than quoting once more, this time from Tim. 41cq—5 and 42d2. 
3*3 A curious way to describe the palinode. It is at the end of the second speech that 
Socrates declares himself inspired by the Nymphs and nearly speaking in dithyrambs 
(238d). Hermias’ Commentary (65.19 ff.) interprets the sudden ending of that speech as 
a sign that Socrates does not wish to be possessed at that moment by the nymphs 
whose association with water links them to the realm of Becoming. Further, Socrates 
himself apologises to Eros at the end of his palinode for the poetic expressions that 
were intended only to gratify Phaedrus (2 57a). 
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‘the army of gods and daemones follow him’, he says, ‘ordered into 

eleven groups’ (Phdr. 246e), and [Zeus] sets a feast and banquet before 

them and inconceivable delights and nectar and ambrosia, these things 

that are celebrated in the poets, and he leads them towards his own 20 
contemplation (Phdr. 247e).?** It is not possible for one who speaks 

‘with raving mouth’ to refrain from words like these, but familiarity with 

the daemonic race prepares for the presence of the divine light and stirs 

the imagination towards symbolic expression. From where else than the 
Homeric poems do you think that Socrates has introduced this method 25 
of discourse? Does Homer himself not write such things about greatest 

Zeus and the gods following him, for instance: 


Zeus went apart to Ocean to the blameless Ethiopians 
to feast, and all the gods followed with him (//. 1.42 3-4). 30 


At any rate it is clear to anyone who has the slightest perception of this 167 

type of contemplation (¢heéria), that one must say that the greatest of the 

gods, when he goes to a feast and banquet, is nourishing himself from 

above, from the intelligibles, and reverting to his own first principles 

and being filled by those transcendent and uniform goods. So there one 5 
finds the Ethiopians on whom shines the divine light, and very first 

Ocean which flows forth from the intelligible spring, and from there 

comes fulfilment to the demiurgic intellect and all the gods dependent 

upon it. 


<Plato’s teaching 4: the omniscience, omnipotence and 
providence of the gods: 167.10-168.2> 


What is more, Homer depicts the distinctive characteristics of the gods 10 
as goodness, unlimited power that pervades all existent things and 
comprehensive understanding of the universe in a unified manner. For 
instance he speaks of the gods as ‘givers of good things’ (Od. 8.325) and 
says ‘the gods can do all things’ (Od. 10.306) and elsewhere, ‘the gods 
know all things’ (Od. 4.379). The Athenian Stranger (Laws gooc, ff), 15 
starting from this point, by adamantine arguments, so to speak, has 
furnished proof of the providence proceeding from the gods into all 
things. For the gods wish to fill everything with good things and are able 
to do this (since they lead all things while being themselves 


3°4 We have opted for this slightly vague translation of é1i thy éauTtot ueTéryer Sewptav (‘he 
leads them towards his own contemplation’) as the phrase, and especially its genitive, 
is not entirely clear in Greek. It certainly can mean that Zeus leads the other gods to 
contemplate himself as Festugiére translates, but also (as he remarks in the footnote) 
‘la contemplation dont il jouit lui-méme’. This latter option is chosen by Lamberton. 
Both are equally possible meanings of the Greek. 
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20 undiminished in power) and know what is appropriate for all. So it is 
appropriate for those who are causes of all things to exercise providence 
over their own creations, and for those who rule all things to put in order 
(kosmein) the things ruled by them. One must not deny the existence of 
providence because of lack of good things nor because of insufficiency of 

25 power (many [human beings] have a desire to do good, but weakness 
prevents beneficial activity to others), nor [should one deny it] because 
of ignorance of actions that would benefit those [under their care], for 
they are ignorant neither of themselves nor of those dependent on them. 
So the Athenian Stranger has established these things by irrefutable 

30 reasoning, taking the characteristics in common to all the classes of 

168 divinity from nowhere else than Homer: a will informed by the good, 
uncircumscribed power, complete intellection of what truly exists. 


<Plato’s teaching 5: the mekuiai of Plato and Homer: 168.3-169.24> 


In addition to what we have said so far, let us also consider the nekuiai in 

5 both authors,**> and how Homer has arranged the narrative poetically 
and by divine madness in other respects and especially in the account of 

the different allocations [of those] in Hades, for he has introduced into 

his poem some being punished and judged and others judging and 
purifying them, and has varied the diverse forms of punishments and 

10 purifications. Plato in turn has dealt with these things in imitation of 
Homer. In the Republic and in the Phaedo and in the Gorgias he has 
related many astonishing things about the souls in Hades who have 

come to number among those under the rulership of Pluto. While in the 

Phaedo (110b—115a) he gives an account of the different places there and 

15 in general the places of punishment of souls, in the Republic (X 614b- 
62 1b) he goes through all the kinds of punishments inflicted upon those 

who are judged and their journey under the earth and the dramatic 

events unfolding around them, and in the Gorgias (523a—527a) he prin- 

cipally reveals the arrangement of the judges and the differences 

20 between them. Although you would find that he has deemed all of 
these things worth mention in all of the passages, in one he speaks 

more about the places of judgement, in another more about the judges 
themselves, and in another about the souls who are judged and the 

varied sufferings that befall them.3?° As to the fact that Plato laid 


3*5 These nekuiai or ‘journeys to the land of the dead’ are the story of Odysseus’ 
consultation with the soul of Tiresias in Odyssey 11 and in Plato primarily the Myth 
of Er but also the myths in the Gorgias and Phaedo. 

Damascius in Phd. (§471) gives a similar division of labour among the three dialogues, 
though he supposes that the Phaedo tells us principally about the ‘fate’ or ‘allotment’ 
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down these things in imitation of Homer, he himself has demonstrated 25 
that by using this poet as a witness in these very discussions. The way in 

which Minos passes judgement holding a golden sceptre and oversees 

the judgement of the other judges, he acknowledges is drawn from 
Homer’s nekuia (Gorg. 526c). And he acknowledges that there are 

some dynasts and tyrants and kings who pay the greatest penalties for 30 
the greatest sins (men like Tityus and Sisyphus and Tantalus, he says, 169 
are also punished in Homer (Gorg. 525d)), and that Tartarus is the 
greatest of the chasms of the earth and the place of judgement there is 

the most horrifying for souls. Socrates speaks of this in the Phaedo and 5 
Homer makes mention of it, saying: 


far away where lies the deepest pit under the earth (J/. 8.14).3*7 


And he has also drawn from Homer his knowledge of the rivers, for he 10 
writes that Oceanus is the furthest of all rivers (Phd. 112e6-7): 


First Oceanus, which cannot be crossed (Od. 11.158). 
And concerning the rest of them similarly: 


There into Acheron flow Pyriphlegethon 
and Cocytus, which is an outflowing of the water of Styx (Od. 10.513-14). 15 


On the basis of this passage I think Socrates has called the Cocytus 
‘Stygian’ (Phd. 113¢). And in the Republic (X 614b), when he is beginning 
his nekuia, he says that he will give not the speech told to Alcinous, but 
the speech of a brave (a/kimos) man, Er the son of Armenius, 20 
a Pamphylian by birth, all but saying outright that, by setting before 
himself the zekuia in Homer and using it as a model,3”* he too will 
discuss the things presented in that myth. 


<Plato’s teaching 6: double names of Plato and Homer: 
169.25-170.26> 


In addition to this, if we should recall what is written in the Cratylus, we 25 
would learn from those things too, that in all of his philosophical 
speculations (if one may generalise) Plato looked to Homer’s poetry 
and drew from there the first principles (Aypotheseis)>*? of his discussions. 


(/écis) accorded to each soul rather than the place (topos) of judgement or punishment. 
But since the places correspond to the fates, the effect is much the same. 

3?7 Quoted at Phd. 11243. 

328 The ‘speech told to Alcinous’ (proverbial for a long tale) comprises books 9-12 of the 
Odyssey — a stretch of text that includes Homer’s nekuia. Hence Proclus thinks that 
Plato puns on Alcinous/a/kimos. 

3*9 For the equivalence of hypothesis in this context to arché, see line 16. 
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170 He sets himself, in that dialogue, the task of explicating the truest account 
of names. [When arguing] that there are names with a double nature and 
which have a double explanation of their cause, some of which explana- 
tions are unknown to us, and some known (Ca. 383a-391¢9), he employs 

5 Homer as a witness to both points. This is because he says that Homer 
has very clearly distinguished human and divine names, such as Batieia 
and Myriné, and when he calls the river Xanthus and Scamander, and calls 
the bird chalcis the kymindis as well.*3° He proposes that the divine names, 

10 since they are more intellective and cleave more perfectly to the nature of 
the underlying realities, and have a more attractive sensory impact and 
a more pleasing sound, are generated by the gods. Names that are inferior 
in all of the qualities that we have named he judges to belong to human 
beings. Among human names in turn he ascribes some to more intelligent 
15 lawgivers, but says that other less intelligent people have been responsible 
for establishing others, and he gives as an example what is said about 
Astyanax and Scamandrius.33" 
So Socrates takes from Homer these and all such first principles 
(arché) of his account of names, and distinguishes which part of them 
exists by nature (physe7), and which part by convention (these7), and what 
20 similarity they have to things, and what dissimilarity they have, depart- 
ing from likeness to the things they demonstrate, and how the very first 
names, those which are divine, have come into being along with truly 
existent things, and how secondary names bear some resemblance (apei- 
kasia) to the truly existent, and how those which are far removed from 
25 truth and from likeness of this type have fallen there.*3* In general he 
developed the entire discussion following the lead of Homer and the 
inspired poets. 


33° For the divine name Myrine and human name Batieia see Crat. 392a7-8 and I]. 2. 
811-14; Scamander (divine name) and Xanthus (human): Crat. 391e4-392a3 and I). 
20.74; chalkis (divine name) and kymindis (human): Crat. 392a3—-7 and I/. 14.289-91. 
There are four examples of such double names in the [iad and two examples of divine 
names, though without human equivalents, in the Odyssey (the names of the moly at Od. 
10.305 and the Clashing Rocks (TAcayxtai) at Od. 12.61. The only Iliadic example 
missing from Proclus’ list here is the giant Briareus (as the gods call him), who is called 

Aigaion by mortals (J. 1.403-4). The origin of this distinction in Homeric epic 

remains unclear, and none of the proposed theories have adequately accounted for 

it. See Kirk (1985), 94. 

Crat. 392b1-393bz. As Festugiére notes, Socrates’ point is in fact that the true name of 

Hector’s son is Astyanax, as he is called by the Trojan men, as opposed to 

Scamandrius, as he is named by the Trojan women, since the former are wiser than 

the latter. 

33? No part of the extant Cratylus Commentary sets out anything quite so programmatic, 
but this is unsurprising given that the version we possess is a composite of material 
drawn from Proclus’ Cratylus Commentary supplemented with the work of an other- 
wise unknown excerptor of the Alexandrian school. 
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6.2.3 Plato aspires to emulate Homer 


<Plato’s imitation of Homer’s arrangement of plot: 170.27-171.17> 


Let us not omit from the clearer demonstration of the friendly feeling of 

Plato to Homer the fact that Plato wished in many places to imitate 171 
Homer’s arrangement of plot (oikonomia). Homer narrated the wander- 

ings of Odysseus to us in three parts. That is, he [directly] relates the 
wandering itself, and again in the narrative of Odysseus to Alcinous, and 

once more he summarises the whole thing in the conversations with 5 
Penelope. It is clear that Plato also related his republic three times: he 

says that its first presentation was in the Piraeus, and Socrates related it 

[a second time] in the city, and he related it a third time in summary 

before giving his theory of nature (physiologia) to Timaeus, Critias and 10 
others.*33 Do you not see clearly how intensely Plato loved Homeric 

poetry and the mystical thoughts presented in it, since he imitated even 

his surface handling of topics, and was Homeric not only when divinely 
inspired and composing myths, but even when he was writing philoso- 
phically and rhetorically? The vividness (enargeia) of his imitation and 15 
the variability (poikilia) of his characters?3+ and the beautiful aptness 

(bora) of names and his art of arrangement (oikonomia) and variation of 
rhetorical devices are all full of Homeric literary form (idea). 


<How Plato develops small starting points in Homer: 171.18-172.30> 


It is not only the tragedians who have made complete plays and plots 

from things deemed worthy of only a brief mention in Homer, but Plato 20 
himself has composed whole discussions and dialogues of many lines on 

the basis of small starting points given to him from that source.33> 

Come, let us recall just one, if you wish, and consider the words of 
Socrates in the Alcibiades (I 129b-130c), where he distinguishes that 25 
which uses something from the tool. To the latter he allots the role of 
servant, but the former transcends the role of the latter. And he says that 

each of us does not have our existence in the inferior part, nor are we 
composed of both natures (I mean, of the instrument and that which 

uses the instrument), but we are, considered in ourselves (kat’ auto) each 30 
defined entirely as ‘that which uses’. On this basis he demonstrates that 172 


333 See above I 16.2—7 and in Tim. 1 8.30-9.1. 

334 Ttis, of course, precisely this variability in the moral characters of the persons depicted 
that makes the works of the poets unacceptable for the inhabitants of the ideal city (cf. 
above I 49.20-5). Proclus has already made the point that Plato’s Republic would be no 
more welcome in the city that it describes than Homer would be (I 163.3—4 above). 
The manner in which Plato emulates Homer’s works drives the point home again. 

335 Aeschylus is said to have remarked that his own works were portions from the table of 
Homer (Ath. VIII 347e). It is in any case obvious that many tragic plots draw heavily 
on Homeric epic. 
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one exists on the basis of the soul, which is separate from the bodily 
instruments. [And it is not that one exists on the basis of] the soul in 
totality, but the intellective form, which he has called in that dialogue 
‘the very thing itself (auto to auto). This is because while the self is the 

5 entire soul [considered] in relation to the oyster-like instrument, that 
which is truly the self [considering the soul in itself and not in relation to 
the body] is the intellective part of the soul. 

So it seems to me that he adopted the entire vision (theéria) behind the 
doctrines concerning our nature from the Homeric poems, and estab- 
lished them sufficiently by demonstrational arguments. Homer was the 

10 first to differentiate each of us from the instruments which are attached 
to us and correctly distinguished our phantom images (eidé/on) from our 
primordial /ypostases. And wisest Odysseus demonstrates this in the 
nekuia when he says that he saw Heracles holding ‘a naked bow’ 
(11.607) and continues that this was his image (eidé/on): 


But he himself among the gods 
15 rejoices in festivity and has as his wife Hebe of the beautiful ankles.33° 


In so saying he indicates nothing other than that it is right to acknowl- 

edge the true essence (ousia) of Heracles in his soul, but that the image 

20 attached to his soul is his instrument and bears a resemblance (apeikasia) 

to him, but not to consider that it is he. Therefore it is clear once more 

that the Platonic account of the human being is drawn from the sketch 

of Homer, and that he does not reject even Homer’s terms (onomuata). 

Where else would we say that the phrase ‘the very thing itself (auto to 

25 auto) comes from, other than [the phrase] ‘he himself (autos) among the 

immortal gods’? And how is it not clear to anyone that the practice of 

calling the bodily nature an ‘image’ (eidélon) of the true substance is 

30 taken over from Homer? And he also clearly distinguishes that each of 
us has our true existence in the soul in the lines: 


The soul of Theban Tiresias came 
holding a golden sceptre.33” 


33° The passage describing Heracles’ ghost in the Homeric mekuia has attracted some 
doubts regarding its authenticity, both in antiquity and in modern scholarship. See the 
note in Heubeck and Hoekstra (1990) on Od. 11.601—27 with further bibliography and 
Petzl (1969), 28-31. Whatever is the case regarding the origins of these lines, Proclus 
plainly considered them both genuine and important to the Homeric understanding 
of the soul and its posthumous fate. 

337 The thinking behind this somewhat cryptic conclusion is not easy to fathom. It might 
be a rejoinder to the following objection. Tiresias in Hades is said to retain under- 
standing, while the rest of the souls there flit about as shadows (Od. 10.492-5). 
So perhaps Homer does not consistently maintain the distinction between the self 
and its instrument. But then Proclus cites this line in reply: the sceptre that Tiresias 
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6.2.4 A defence against the Phaedrus 


6.2.4 HOW SHOULD ONE MAKE A DEFENCE AGAINST 173 
THE THINGS SAID IN THE PHAEDRUS, IN WHICH IT 
SEEMS THAT PLATO JUDGES STESICHORUS THE 
GREATER POET? 


<Statement of the problem: 173.4-25> 


By looking at the works of each author, one would discover many 
examples of these things. Since this has now been discussed, let us add 5 
a few remarks about what is written in the Phaedrus, then let us raise the 
discussions of poetics which Socrates presents in the tenth book of the 
Republic. Perhaps some would say that Plato very much diminishes the 10 
reputation of Homer by what he says about the palinode in the Phaedrus: 

“There is’, he says, ‘an ancient means of purification for those who 
make an error in matters of myth, which Homer did not perceive, but 
Stesichorus did. When he was deprived of his eyes because of his slander 
of Helen he was not ignorant of the cause, as was Homer, but since he 15 
was inspired by the Muses (sousikos) he knew the cause and at once 
composed the verse “this story is not true”’ (Phdr. 243a), and so on.33° 
In these words it is clear that he disparages Homer, as those say who 
seize upon remarks of this sort, and that Homer is inferior to 20 
Stesichorus, both in ability to recognise the cause of the daemonic 
anger, and in knowing how to propitiate her through the palinode 
when he did know [the cause for anger]. Homer’s slander of Helen, 
who is said to be the daughter of great Zeus, and his inability to 


holds symbolises ‘that which gets used’ as distinct from the user. Thus Homer does in 
fact consistently draw the distinction between the self and its instrument. 

Socrates introduces his own palinode, correcting his previous speech on the nature of 
Eros, by reference to Stesichorus’ palinode, correcting the offensive account of Helen 
that was supposed to have caused his blindness. Sheppard (1980), g2—5 compares with 
Proclus’ reading of Phaedrus 243a here the interpretation of Syrianus transmitted in 
Hermias’ Commentary on the Phaedrus. Proclus’ dependence on Syrianus is clear, as is 
also a marked independence in developing his own interpretation along lines sug- 
gested by that of Syrianus. Proclus’ teacher had proposed two interpretations, each of 
which sees in this passage a presentation of three types of lives, represented by Homer, 
Stesichorus and Socrates. In the first Homer understands only sensible beauty, 
Stesichorus is led from sensible to intelligible beauty, while Socrates is aware of 
both types from the beginning. The second interpretation puts the characters in 
reverse order: Homer in perpetual awareness of intelligible beauty, Stesichorus turn- 
ing away from intelligible to sensible beauty (ceasing to be physically blind) and 
Socrates not yet blind as the dialogue has not yet reached his inspired praise of 
Eros. Proclus, interpreting only this passage of the Phaedrus and not the dialogue as 
a whole, can reduce the three-way comparison to a simpler one between Homer and 
Stesichorus. 


338 
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understand his suffering because of a lack of inspiration from the Muses, 
25 seem to constitute a large part of Plato’s abuse of Homer. 


<Proclus’ response: 173.25-177.3> 


Nonetheless in response to these points it must be said that Stesichorus 
of Himera?#? understood the entire myth about Helen as a factual 
174 account (Jogos) of events that actually happened and composed his poetry 
about it in accordance with that mode of interpretation. So he is 
plausibly said to have paid the penalty and recognised his own mistake 
with the aid of inspiration from the Muses (#ousiké). I believe that 
Homer, on the other hand, because of a different and more perfect dis- 
position of the soul, kept away from the beauties brought to us through 
the senses and established his own intellection (moésis) above all percep- 
tible harmony. Extending instead the intellect of his soul towards the 
imperceptible and truly existent harmony, he was led away to the true 
beauty, and so was said by those who are accustomed to express such 
10 things in mythic terms, to have lost his eyes and to suffer such things as 
the story says. Similarly he himself says that Demodocus, the bard 
among the Phaeacians, suffered this too, since the god who is the 
chorus-leader of mousiké 


ea 


15 deprived him of his eyes, but gave him sweet song (Od. 8.64). 


He presented this character explicitly as a paradigm of his own 
divinely inspired life, and for this reason says that through possession 
by the Muses Demodocus was deprived of all manifest harmony and 

20 beauty, but that he richly adorned his performances (energeia) with 
intellective and mystical conceptions about the gods.34° This is not 
only said about Homer and Demodocus, but Orpheus too is said, in 
the myths, in a melodramatic manner,**" to have suffered similar things 
because his life was perfect in mousiké. So they say that he was dismem- 

25 bered and entirely divided and left the life here, since, I think, his 


339 Proclus follows Plato in identifying Stesichorus’ residence as Himera (Phdr 2442). 
While this enters into the biographical tradition of Stesichorus, it seems more likely 
that this is Plato’s own contrivance which plays with the similarity between the place 
name and himeros (desire). Proclus’ use of the place name here justifies the correlation 
between Stesichorus and the literal or bodily level which he contrasts unfavourably 
with Homer’s symbolic and intellectual poetry. 

34° The identification of Demodocus with Homer was a long-standing one: see for 
instance Scholia EV ad Od. 8.63: twis 8€ paow eis ExuTOV Tata Adyel Tov TroInThy. 
Once more Syrianus’ interpretation of Homer picks up traditional readings and 
develops them in a new direction. 

34* Both here and at 175.14 ‘tragic’ (tpayikdds (174.22), of TpayiKatepor TAY LUO 
(175-14) is used as a byword for ‘melodramatic’. 
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6.2.4 A defence against the Phaedrus 


contemporaries participated only in a partial and fragmentary way in 

his music and were not able to take in his knowledge whole and 
complete. But the people of Lesbos received the highest and very 

first part of it, and it is evidently for this reason the myth says that 

when he was dismembered his head was carried away to Lesbos. Since 30 
Orpheus was a leader of Dionysian mysteries, he has been said by the myths 175 
to have suffered similar things to his own deity, since dismemberment 
(sparagmos) is one of the symbols (synthéma) of the Dionysian mysteries. 

Homer, on the other hand, is said to have been deprived of his eyes, 
because he has transcended all beauty of the senses and, after investigat- 5 
ing the war of souls here, he led himself up to the intellective contem- 
plation of beauty. Socrates says this in the Phaedrus: “The beauty here 
below, which gleams most vividly, we perceive through the most vivid of 
the senses. For vision comes as the sharpest of the senses through the 10 
body, but it cannot see intelligence (phronésis) (Phdr. 250d). So the more 
melodramatic of the myths say that the one who has transcended the 
visible beauty, and turned his own activity to intelligence (phronésis) and 
the intellective life, has lost his eyes because of his slander of Helen. 15 
I think this is because the myths intend to signify through Helen the 
whole beauty established by the activity of the demiurge in the world of 
becoming. Over this beauty the war of souls has been waged for all of 
time, and always will be until the more intellective forms of life are 
victorious over the more irrational, and they are transported to the place 20 
from which they set out in the beginning.*** 

So one writer has said that the period of the war is ten years, the other 
ten thousand.**3 But it makes no difference to say this one way or the 
other. In fact the thousand-year period leads souls from one incarnation 
(genesis) to the next. So whether souls are spun about around the earth 25 
for nine thousand years and return in the tenth, or whether they struggle 
on in war for nine years around the realm of becoming and overcome the 
barbarian flood in the tenth, and are said to return to their own allotted 176 
dwellings, it is altogether clear that the creators of myths reasonably call 


34 Lamberton (2012), 253 n. 284, rightly notes the all-encompassing meaning ascribed 
here to the story of the Trojan War, citing his own earlier book (Lamberton (1986), 
199-200). See also Hermias in Phdr. 82.19-83.8 Lucarini and Moreschini (= 77. 
13—78.9 Couvreur). The Trojans are enmattered forms and the way of life associated 
with matter, while the Greeks are rational souls. Helen is identified with intelligible 
beauty, but it is an emanation of this intelligible beauty granted by Aphrodite to 
matter that the souls fight over. 

343, That is, Homer describes the Trojan war as lasting ten years while Plato speaks of 
a ten-thousand year journey of souls (Phdr. 248e8). This element is common to the 
summary of Syrianus’ teaching given by Hermias, in Phdr. 83.4-8 Lucarini & 
Moreschini (= 78.5-9 Couvreur). 
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‘blind’ the man who loves to contemplate3** such realities in the cosmos 
and who has been carried up from the manifest and from images to the 
contemplation which is imperceptible to the senses. Therefore it was 
appropriate for those who always through symbols conceal the truth 
regarding what truly exists, that the account of their own lives should be 
handed down to posterity in a more symbolic manner. Consequently 

Stesichorus is not closer to the Muses than Homer, since it was not the 

10 same sufferings that occurred to both, except on the surface level of the 
myth, nor was there any need of a palinode from Homer, since he had 
turned back to the divine beauty, but there was in Stesichorus’ case, 
since he had been immoderately devoted to the myth about Helen. 

15 If in that passage Socrates employs the surface meaning and says that 
Homer has made an error, and that because of this error he suffered the 
same things as Stesichorus, it is not surprising, since he says that he 
himself had similarly made an error in the previous speech, though it 
was not clear that he had made an error:349 


mn 


—Now I perceive my mistake. 
—What mistake do you mean? 
—A terrible speech, Phaedrus, a terrible speech it was that you brought along 
20 and you forced me to give a terrible one. 
—How so? 
—lIt was silly and tending to blasphemy. What could be more terrible than 
that? (Phdr. 242d). 


Therefore just as he says that he himself has made an error by speak- 
ing ill of insolent love — the [kind of love that] the gods have called 
‘strangling of true love’ (Or. Chald. 45) — in that instead of contemplat- 

25 ing the divine love that leads souls upwards he has turned instead to 
love’s last and material image, in just that same way he would also say 
that Homer has made an error about Helen, in that he has led down the 
intellect of the soul to the sight of visible beauty. It is an error of the soul 

177 to consider the lowest manifestations, in contrast to the pure and perfect 
vantage point (periépé) on the things which truly exist. 


344 This term (piAo%ecpov) is common in Proclus. Already in Plato it has a dual sense, 
describing both the person inappropriately enamoured of physical sights and sounds 
(Rep. V 475d2) and one who is a lover of the spectacle of the truth (Rep. 475e2). Proclus 
adopts it in both of these senses. 

> Syrianus’ reading of the relation among the speeches locates Socrates’ first speech as 
intermediate between that of Lysias and his second speech (the palinode). The speech 
of Lysias is a praise of hybristic or insolent love, while Socrates’ second speech 
concerns the self-controlled love oriented, not towards corporeal beauty, but towards 
the beauty of virtue and knowledge in the soul. Praise of this intermediate love is an 
error only insofar as it ignores the highest, inspired love directed at intelligible beauty. 
Cf. in Phdr. 76.4-14 Lucarini and Moreschini (= 71.13-22 Couvreur). 
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6.2.5 The three dispositions of souls 


That then is what we can say regarding the things written about 
Homer in the Phaedrus. 


6.2.5 WHAT ARE THE THREE DISPOSITIONS OF 
SOULS, AND HOW SHALL WE DEMONSTRATE 
THAT THE THREEFOLD DIVISION OF POETRY 5 
IS MADE IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE 
THREE DISPOSITIONS IN US? 


<Statement of the problem: 177.7-15> 


Well then, let us turn next to the discussions of poetics and consider 

those — what kinds of poetry there are according to Plato, and which of 

these he had in mind when he went through the criticisms of poetry in 

the tenth book of the Republic, and how consequently Homer is shown in 10 
these discussions to be exempted from the criticisms that are appro- 

priate to the majority of poets. So in order that these things might 
become clear, let us take our starting point from [Plato’s] teaching on 

the following points. We say generally speaking that there are three 15 
lives in the soul. 


<The three types of life of the soul: 177.15-178.5> 


(1) The best and most perfect life is that in accordance with which 
the soul is connected to the gods and lives a life which is in closest 
kinship with them and which is unified through the highest form 
of likeness. It is a life that belongs not to the soul itself, but to the 
gods. On the one hand it transcends the soul’s own intellect, on 
the other it awakens the ineffable symbol (synthéma) of the unitary 20 
existence (hypostasis) of the gods. It attaches like to like, its own 
light to the light there, the most uniform (benoeidestaton) part of 
its being and life to the one beyond all being and life. 
(2) The life which is second to this in seniority and power is that 
which is a middle life arranged in the middle of the soul, in 25 
accordance with which [the soul] reverts upon itself, descending 
from the divinely inspired (entheos) life, and, by establishing 
intellect and knowledge as first principles of its activity, it unra- 
vels the multitude of /ogoi, and contemplates all of the variations 
among the forms. It brings together as one thing that which 
thinks (to nooun) and the object of thought (to nooumenon), and it 178 
represents the intellective substance, since it encompasses the 
nature of the intelligibles in one [unified activity]. 
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(3) The third life after these is the one that is carried away by the 
lesser powers and has its activity in conjunction with them, 
employing irrational imaginings and sense-perceptions, and is 
altogether filled with lower things. 


wn 


<Division of poetry in light of the three lives: 178.6-179.32> 


So following an arrangement similar to that which we have observed in 

the three forms of life in souls, let us consider that the division of poetry, 

as it proceeds from the top down, is, by the multiform lives of the soul, 
10 diversified into first, middle and last types of activity. 


(1) The first of these [types of poetry] is the highest and full of 
divine goods. It establishes the soul in the very causes of being 
and draws together by some ineffable unification that which is 
filled (to pléroumenon) and that which fills it (to plroun).34° 
It stretches out, immaterially and without contact, that which 

15 is filled towards illumination (e/ampsis), and it calls forth that 
which fills it to share its light: ‘As the channels are mingled 
together [the highest life] perfects the works of imperishable 
fire’ (Or. Chald. 66),3*’ as the oracle says, and produces one 

20 divine bond between that which is participated and that which 
participates, and a unifying mixture. [This type of poetry] estab- 
lishes the lesser part as a whole in the power of the greater, and 
brings it about that only the more divine is active, while the 
lesser part is subordinated and conceals its own character in the 

25 greater. So this is a madness greater than self-control,34* to say 


346 The action of this poetry (kat& Tivé Te Evwow &ppntov eis TaUTOV Gyouca TA TANPOUVTI 


10 TAnpowyevov) seems to correspond nicely with the way in which the ineffable 
synthéma works in the case of the highest life at 177.19-21 (aveyeipaca 5 TO ppryTov 
oUvOnua Tis Tdv Beddv Evlaias UTTOOTAOEWS KAI CUVapaoa TH Suoiw TO GUOIOV, TAH EKET POT 
10 EauTis pds). Recall that a synthéma was originally a token, like two halves of a torn 
playing card, that can be fitted back together to establish that the party holding each 
half is who he claims to be. Something about the soul in its highest state calls forth 
from the gods a response whereby they extend their half of the token. Inspired poetry 
now seems to be a kind of telestic signal and extension of the recipient’s credentials for 
divine checking. 

347 "The terminology of ‘channels’ (ochetoi) is common in the Oracles (frr. 2, 61, 65, 66, 110, 
189) and seems to symbolise the connections between higher causes and lower effects. 
Thus at Or. Chald. 65 ‘life-bearing’ fire descends to material things through a channel. 
Importantly, however, telestic ritual allows the soul to go back up the channel from 
which it has descended. Or. Chald. 110 urges us to seek the channel by which the soul 
descended and to raise it up again by ritual action and sacred word. 

348 The claim is drawn from Socrates’ palinode in the Phaedrus 2442, ff. Here he argues 
that there are four forms of madness or mania that are superior to sanity or self-control 
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it briefly, and is defined in accordance with the divine measure 

itself. Just as different [types of poetry] lead up to different 
qualities (byparxis) of the gods, so this type fills the inspired 

soul with proportion (symmetria). It is for this reason that it 

has put into order even the lowest activities of the soul by means 

of metres and rhythms. In the same way that we say prophecy 30 
correlates with truth and erotic madness with beauty, so too we 179 
say that divine poetry is defined by reference to divine 
proportion.3#? 

(2) The next type of poetry is lower than that which is most divinely 
inspired and most primary, and is observed in the middle of the 
soul, and evidently has its existence in accordance with the soul’s 
knowing and intellective disposition. While it recognises the 5 
essence of the things that truly exist, and it loves to contemplate 
the beautiful and the good, both in words and in deeds, it also 
brings each of the subjects that it treats into an interpretation 
(berméneia) in metre and rhythm. You would find many of the 
creations of good poets to be of this type, worthy of emulation 10 
by those who are right-minded, full of advice and of the best 
counsels, and abounding in intellective proportion. They hold 
forth a share of intelligence (phronésis) and the other virtues to 
those with a suitable nature, and provide a recollection of the 
cycles of the soul and of the eternal /ogoi and diverse powers in 15 
them. 

(3) The third type of poetry in addition to these is mingled with 
opinions and imaginings, and since it is constituted through 
nothing but mimésis, it both is, and is rightly called, ‘mimetic’. 
Sometimes it only employs representation (eékasia), but at other 
times it projects an apparent likeness (aphomoi6sis) which is 
apparent but not real. It magnifies inconsequential passions 20 
and astonishes (ekplttein)?°° by means of suitable words and 


(séphrosuné). The first two are treated by Syrianus as prophecy (mantiké) and ritual 
(telestiké). The third of these is the inspiration of the Muses that produces poetry, 
while the fourth is of course inspired love. Proclus will go on to discuss the Phaedrus 
passage in greater detail shortly. 

349 Proclus correlates three of the forms of divinely inspired madness from Phaedrus with 
the much-discussed ‘three monads’ of Philebus 65a. See Sheppard (1980), 100-1 for 
discussion. 

35° The notion of ekpléxis had by Proclus’ time a long and contested history. For Aristotle, 
this had been a desirable artistic effect, exemplified by Achilles’ pursuit of Hector 
around the walls of Troy (Po. 1460b25) and Oedipus’ recognition of his own actions in 
Sophocles (Po. 1454a). Hellenistic poets largely followed Aristotle in seeing ekpléxis as 
a laudable goal for poetry, recognising that a fearful reaction could also be an 
aesthetically pleasurable one (see for instance Plutarch Quomodo adolescens poetas audire 
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expressions those who listen to it, and by alterations of harmo- 
nies and variations of rhythms it alters at the same time the 
dispositions (diathesis) of souls. It displays the natures of its 

25 subject matter not as they are but as they would appear to the 
majority. It is a shadow-painting of what really exists, but not an 
accurate [form of] knowledge, and establishes as its goal the 
entertainment (psychagogia)>>" of the audience, and to that end it 
looks especially to the emotional part of the soul, disposed by 
nature as it is to rejoice and to grieve. 


30 There are, as we said, two varieties of this type of poetry: one is 
realistic, and strives for correctness of imitation; the other is as we 
have described, dealing in illusion and providing only an apparent 
mimesis. 


180 6.2.6 WE SHALL DEMONSTRATE THAT 
ACCORDING TO PLATO THE THREE FORMS OF 
POETRY ARE OF THE KIND THAT WE HAVE 
DESCRIBED AND THAT THEY ARE IN FACT THREE. 


<Introduction: 180.1—10> 


In summary then, there are this many types of poetry. One must also 
5 demonstrate that Plato makes mention of these and go through his 
opinions about them. Firstly, let us move on to speak about the many 
astonishing conceptions which one reading the texts [of Plato] atten- 
tively would find, concerning divinely inspired (entheos) poetry. When 


debeat 25d, developing and reporting such ideas). For the Stoics, however, ekpléxis is 
not a quality to be cultivated but is defined rather as ‘fear arising from an unaccus- 
tomed phantasia’ (ExrAnfis 8¢ pdBos ék gavtacias douvious Tredypatos (D.L. VIL 112). 
It is frequently associated in Greek literature of the Roman era with myth and 
falsehood: see Strabo I 2.17, who writes that ‘pleasure and astonishment are the goal 
of myth’ ([téAos] wou 2 HSoviw Kai ekrAnfiv) or Philostratus’ Heroicus where the 
Phoenician merchant is astonished at Homeric poetry (43.2). For Proclus such 
astonishment is certainly not desirable, but is rather misleading for improperly 
educated readers. 

Modern scholarship on Neoplatonism understands the kind of psychological trans- 
formation on the part of the student that the philosophical curriculum was meant to 
effect and often describes this element of the commentary tradition as ‘psychagogic’. 
While the Neoplatonists themselves would doubtless acknowledge the role of reading 
Plato with a master in turning the soul from Becoming to Being, they would probably 
disavow the term psychagogic. It is used throughout Proclus in a negative sense. At in 
Alc. 1 18.14 Plato’s prologues to his dialogues are said not to be simply psychagogic — 
they do not aim to seduce the audience. See also in Tim. I 59.28, 83.23 and 129.21. See 
below 191.21, 195.23, 198.11, and 203.3. 
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these things are first clearly defined, it will be easier, I think, to give the 10 
account required of the next topics. 


<1. Inspired poetry: 180.10-186.21> 


<Inspired poetry 1: the Phaedrus: 180.10-182.20> 


He has said in the Phaedrus (245 a) that this inspired poetry is ‘possession 
by the Muses’ and ‘madness’, and that it is given into ‘a gentle and 
innocent soul’ from above. And he says that its activity is to awaken the 
soul and rouse it to Bacchic madness, by means of songs and other types 15 
of poetry, and its goal is to arrange the countless deeds of the ancients in 
order to educate future generations.*°* 

In this text it will be obvious to anyone, that he says firstly that the 
originative and primordial cause of poetry is the gift of the Muses. 
Just as they bring to fulfilment the creations, both invisible and 20 
visible, of the father of harmony and of rhythmic motion,**? so too 
they shine a trace of divine symmetry into souls possessed by them, 
and bring to completion inspired poetry. Since the entire activity of 
that which illuminates is in its very divine presence, and that which is 25 
illuminated gives itself up to movements from that source and stands 
apart from its own character and is subordinated to the activities of 
what is divine and uni-form, for these reasons, I think, Plato has 
called such an illumination (e//ampsis) ‘possession’ and ‘madness’. 
Because the illumination takes charge over the whole of those who 
are moved by it, he has called it ‘possession’, and because it moves 30 
those who are illuminated out of their own activities into its own 181 
character, he has called it ‘madness’. 

Secondly, he specifies what sort of condition the soul must be in 
for it to be possessed by the Muses, when he says ‘taking hold of 
a gentle and innocent soul’. The soul that is hard and resistant 5 


35° Cf. Phdr. 245aI-5 (ard Mouodv KaToK xt] Te Kai pavia, AaBotoa &traAty Kai GBatov 


wuxny, Eysipouca Kai ékBaKyevoucg KaT& TE MSGS Kal KATH THY GAANY Troinow, wUpia THY 
Tradaidv Epya Koopotoa Tous étrytyvouévous troiSever) with Proclus’ summary: 
KaTOKwyXI Yev TO Mouodyv Kai paviav Tpoceipnkev, eis ATraAT SE Kai GBatov dvabev 
SiS0o8a wuxny, Epyov Sé avTiis eival prow dveyeipelv Te Kal ExBaKyXEvElV KATE Te TUS WSUS 
kai Thy GAANV Troinol, TéAos SE TO WUPIaA TAV TaAaIdv Epya KooLOUOAY TOUS ETTIyYIyYVOLEVOUS 
mauseverv. Proclus discerns — not wholly implausibly — implicit distinctions between 
the source of this inspiration, the receptivity condition for such inspiration, its function or 
ergon, and its end or telos. 

353, Sc. Apollo. On the cosmic role of Apollo and the Muses in harmonising creation, see in 
Tim. II 197.21 and 208.9. 
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(Tht. 155e)3°* and impassive to the divine illumination stands in 
opposition to the action of possession, since [this soul] belongs 
more to itself than to that which illuminates, and does not easily 
take an impression of the gift from that source. [Such a soul], 
10 possessed by all kinds of opinions and filled up with reasoning 
that is shifting and divorced from the divine, overshadows the 
divine inspiration, mixing with the impulses from this its own 
ways of life and activities. So it is necessary for this soul, which is 
going to be possessed by the Muses, to have taken on beforehand 
15 both of these qualities together: to be both gentle and innocent, so 
that it may be entirely receptive and sympathetic towards divinity, 
but impassive and unreceptive towards all other things and unmixed 
with them. 
Thirdly then, [Plato] sets out the common action (ergom) of such 
a disposition (epitédeiotés) and the possession by the Muses and mad- 
20 ness. The process of awakening and rousing to Bacchic madness is in 
the unified action completed by the action of both,3>> I mean, that 
is, [the action] of that which is illuminated and that which illumi- 
nates. The latter moves its object, acting from above, while the 
former is prepared to receive its action of giving. The awakening, 
on the one hand, is an unsleeping effort of the soul35° and an 
25 unyielding activity and a turning back from the fall into becoming 
towards the divine. The Bacchic madness, by contrast, is a divinely 
inspired movement and an unwearying dance around the divine, 
bringing to perfection (telesiourgos) those possessed.*>”? To say it 
once more, there is need of both these things, so that the possessed 
may not be inclined to fall towards the worse, but are easily moved 
towards the greater. 
30 Fourthly, with respect to putting in order the countless deeds of the 
182 ancients and educating future generations through these, it is clear in 
advance that Plato says this [kind of poetry] renders?>* human matters 
more perfect and more brilliant through the divine, and that true 
education arises from this for those who hear it. So it is far from 


354 Tt is the ‘uninitiated’ (amuétos) who are resistant in the Theaetetus passage. ‘Those who 
are uninitiated are presumably too polluted to be possessed by the gods. In their 
insistence on the reality only of what can be touched the uninitiated resemble the 
‘giants’ of Sophist 246a and they, in turn, the materialist atheists of Laws X. 

355 Adopting Kroll’s conjecture of évepyeias in place of eis in line 21, as does Lamberton. 

35° Adopting Kroll’s further conjecture of &utvos in place of 16 in 24 (producing the 
meaning ‘an unsleeping effort of the soul’ rather than ‘an effort made by the soul’). 

357 Or alternatively, ‘initiating those possessed’. 

358 We accept, with Festugiére and Lamberton, Kroll’s conjecture of étro8erxviven for the 
manuscript’s Serkvuvai. 
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5 necessary to deprive this inspired poetry of its educative power.3°? 
Rather I think that the requirements of education are not the same for 
the dispositions (exis) of the young and of those who are already 
perfected by political virtue and need next the more mystical teachings 
about the divinities. Therefore poetry of this type is most of all educa- 10 
tive of its audience, when it is divinely inspired and when the divine 
becomes manifest for those hearing it. Touching only the surface, one 
does not apprehend the mystical truth concealed within it. So it is with 
good reason that [Plato] values this poetry established by the Muses in 
gentle and innocent souls more highly than any other human art, for he 15 
confidently asserts that the poet without such madness is himself incom- 
plete and his poetry, that of a self-controlled man, is obscured by the 
poetry of madmen, since human understanding is altogether inferior to 20 
the divine gift.3°° 


<Inspired poetry 2: the Jon: 182.21-185.7> 


These then are the sorts of things that the Socrates of the Phaedrus 
taught us about divinely inspired poetry, bringing it especially into 
relation with divine prophecy and initiation, and ascribing its first 
revelation to the gods. In the Jon, in dialogue with the rhapsode, he 25 
says things harmonious with these about poetry. There he shows very 

clearly that the poetry of Homer is divinely inspired and is a cause of 

divine inspiration for those who spend time on it. I believe that when the 
rhapsode says that he has plenty to say about the poems of Homer, but 
nothing at all about the poems written by other poets, Socrates 30 
identifies in response the cause of this experience. He says, ‘the cause is 183 
this: your ability to speak well about Homer is not a skill (echné) but rather 


399 Proclus here anticipates a possible objection. The poetry of Homer that he has 
interpreted in Essay 6 is divinely inspired and contains insights into theological 
matters, but is inappropriate for educating young people in the ideal city. However, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that inspired poetry cannot be simultaneously 
revelatory of divine truths and suitable for the didactic purposes of character forma- 
tion. Conspicuously, when he turns to showing that all three kinds of poetry are 
present in Homer, he does not give us an example of inspired and mystagogic poetry 
that is simultaneously educative of character. Van den Berg (2014b) has recently 
entered into debate with the editor of the remains of Proclus’ commentary on 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, Patrizia Marzillo (2010), about whether Proclus regards 
this text as inspired or didactic. Marzillo points out that some passages are given 
symbolic interpretations of the sort characteristic of Proclus’ treatment of Homer’s 
inspired passages. Van den Berg responds that the aim of the symbolic interpretations 
is didactic and concerns character formation, not theology (p. 392). The possibility 
raised here by Proclus that poetry might be both inspired and educative would show 
the disagreement between Marzillo and van den Berg to admit of a happy solution. 

36° Cf. Phdr. 245a5-8. 
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some divine power moves you’ (Jon 533d). And that this is true is clear, 
I suppose, to anyone. Those who do something by skill are in general 
able to complete the same task in all similar cases, but those who are able 
to do something by means of a divine power do not necessarily have 
a commensurate ability for other things. How it is that such a power 
10 comes to the rhapsode, joining him especially to Homer, but not with 
the other poets, Socrates teaches next, employing, as a very vivid model 
for the most complete possession by the Muses, the stone which most 
people called Heraclean. What does this stone do? ‘Not only’, he says, 
15 ‘does it draw iron rings to itself, but it also puts into them this power 
to draw similar things, so that they draw other rings. And often,’ he says, 
‘a chain formed of rings or other iron things is made. So in all of these 
20 the power depends upon that stone’ (lon 533d-e). How such great 
effects concerning the rings arise and what the power of the stone is, 
are topics that are outside the current discussion. But let us listen to 
Socrates as he puts forward observations related to these concerning 
inspired poetry: ‘In this way the Muse makes them [sc. poets] divinely 
inspired, and from these is suspended a chain of others who are divinely 
inspired.’ 

In these lines he firstly brought forward the divine cause unitarily, 
calling it the Muse, but did not, as he did in the Phaedrus, ascribe 
30 possession by the Muses and madness to the whole group of them, so 
that he might lead the whole multitude of entities moved by divine 
184 inspiration back up to one monad, so to speak, the primordial principle 
of poetry. Poetry exists in a uni-form and hidden manner in the first 
mover [monad], but in a secondary and articulated manner in the poets 
5 who are set in motion by the previous monad. It also exists in its lowest 
mode when it is present like an assistant in the rhapsodes, who are led up 
towards the single cause [of poetry] through the poets as intermediaries. 
Next, when [Plato] extends the divine inspiration from above down to 
the final participations in it, he clearly sings in praise of the superfluity 
10 (periousia) of the very first moving principle, and equally demonstrates 
the very active participation of those who participate in it first. 
The capacity to awaken others as well by means of their poems reveals 

the very clear presence of the divine in them. 
Following these points he adds the next observations about the pos- 
15 session experienced by poets: ‘All the good poets of epic do not speak all 
these beautiful poems by skill, but because they are divinely inspired and 
possessed, and the same is true of the good lyric poets’ (lon 55 3e-534a), 
and so on. ‘For a poet is a light thing and winged and sacred, and he is 
20 not able to create poetry before he is divinely inspired and out of his 
mind’ (Jon 534b). And finally, for the following reasons: ‘since it is not by 
skill that they create poems and speak many fine things about their 


uw 
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subject matter, just like you concerning Homer, but by means of a divine 
portion each is able to write fine poems on the topic alone to which the 25 
Muse has compelled him’ (534b-c). In all of this discussion he says that 
inspired poetry is established simply as an intermediary of the divine 
cause, which he has called the Muse. In this too he imitates Homer, by 
looking sometimes to the group [of Muses] and sometimes to the 


unification of the chain of Muses, as [Homer says both] ‘tell me now, 30 
Muses’ and ‘tell me, Muse, of the man’. So he has placed the madness of 
the poets as an intermediary, between this very first principle of the 185 


movements of divine inspiration and the last echoes of that inspiration 
seen among the rhapsodes by [universal] sympathy. This madness is 
moved and moves others in turn, and is brought to fullness from above 
and relays the illumination from there, and provides one bond to con- 5 
nect those who last participate [in the cause] to the participated monad. 


<Inspired poetry 3: the Laws: 185.8—-186.21> 


Let us bring into harmony with these discussions the things that the 
Athenian stranger says about poetry in the third book of the Laws and 
what Timaeus says about poets. The former says that ‘the race of poets, 10 
being divine and inspired, sings along with some Graces and Muses, and 
on each occasion takes hold of many things that actually happen’ (Lg. II 
682a). The latter bids us to follow the poets seized by Phoebus,?™ since 15 
they are children of the gods and know the affairs of their ancestors, 
even though they speak without plausibility or rational demonstration 
(Tim. 40d). From these passages it is easy for anyone to understand what 
he considers divinely inspired poetry to be, and what nature the poets 
working in this mode have, and how these poets are above all the 
messengers (angelos) of divine and mystical conceptions (noéma), 20 
since they especially know the affairs of their fathers. Therefore when 
[Plato] seizes upon the mythical fictions and corrects the more 


36T Tn fact Tim. 40d7-8 says nothing about poets who are inspired by Apollo. It says only 
that ‘we must trust to those before us who said these things since they are the offspring 
of the gods’ (te1otéov 8é Tois cipnKdow euTpoobev, exydvols pév Oeddv ovo). Proclus 
introduces Apollo into his Timmaeus Commentary at this point under the assumption 
that the persons whose authority we accept are ‘those who have chosen a life that is 
prophetic or dedicated to mystic rites (te/estikos bios)’ (III 159.24 ff.). These, of course 
are the other two forms of divine possession distinguished from the possession by the 
Muses that yields inspired poetry in the Phaedrus. So it appears that there is something 
of a mismatch between Proclus’ exegesis of the Timaeus here and that which appears in 
the Timaeus Commentary. Rather than seeing this as evidence of change in his position 
from the composition of one work to another, we think it is instead indicative of the 
way in which his treatment of any Platonic text is responsive to the occasion and the 
context — i.e. the performance model alluded to in the introduction to Essay 5. 
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melodramatic of [the poets’] writings — the bindings and castrations and 

25 lusts and intercourse and tears and laughter — we may very much have 

him as a witness to the worth of these discourses, due to the doctrine 

(thedria) hidden in these symbols as if behind screens (prokalymma). 

Given that he especially thinks it right to trust in them in subjects 

concerning the gods, even if they speak in a manner that is not strictly 

demonstrative, because of inspiration from the gods, he will wonder at 

30 the truth in the myths through which the poets hand down teachings 

186 about divinity. And the man who calls the race of poets divine would not 

ascribe to it a godless and gigantic3™ subtext regarding divine reality. 

And he who has revealed that the poets say what they say with the aid of 

the Graces and Muses has altogether presupposed that unmusical and 

unharmonious and graceless imagining is far removed from their doc- 

trine (theéria). Therefore when he decrees that poetry and demonstra- 

tion through myth is not to be introduced to the hearing of the young, it 

10 is far from necessary that he dishonour poetry itself, but rather he keeps 

the disposition (bexis) of the young away from such myth-making, as it is 

untrained at hearing these things. As he says in the Second Alcibiades, the 

genre of poetry is as follows: ‘as a whole it is by nature riddling (ainig- 

matodés) and not comprehensible to just anyone’ (147b). And he also 

15 said the same thing clearly in the Republic: the youth is not able to judge 

what is a subtext (Ayponoia) and what is not (II 378d). So we shall say that 

he entirely accepts divinely inspired poetry, which in fact he names 

‘divine’, and he deems it right to honour in silence those who possess 

20 it.3°3 Let that suffice for discussion of the first type of poetry coming 
from the gods and arising in gentle and innocent souls. 


wm 


<Poetry conveying rational knowledge: 186.22—188.27> 


<1. The Laws: 186.22-187.24> 
After this type, let us next consider the poetry conveying rational knowl- 
edge (epistémé) of existent things, which operates through intellect (ows) 
and intelligence (phronésis). This knowledge has revealed to human 
25 beings many conceptions (noéma) about incorporeal nature, and has 


3 The equation of giants (gigantes) with materialists comes from Sophist 246a and is 


common among the Neoplatonists. See for instance above I 51.11 and I 104.3. 

Proclus paraphrases Rep. II 378aq—5. The whole passage in Plato, however, does not 
commit to the necessity of anyone hearing myths of this type and is concerned rather 
with discouraging any exposure to them: 1& 8 81) Tod Kpdvou Epya Kai 1&6 Urd Tot 


363 


Uéos, OUS dy Ei Tv GANOF Ounv Seiv Padiws obtws Aéyeobar TPds S&ppovas TE Kal vEous, GAA 
udAlota pév o1yaoba, ei SE averyyn Tis Tw A€yeiv, Satropprytwv akovew as dAtyiotous, 
8ucauEevous OU XoIpoV GAAG TI EYE Kal GrTropov Bipa, Straws STI EAaXioToUS oUVEBN akoUoaL 


(II 378a1-6). 
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brought to light many reasonable opinions concerning bodily 
existence,>™* and has hunted out as well the symmetry which is most 
beautiful and fitting for human character and the disposition that is 
opposite to this, and it has arranged all these teachings in appropriate 

metres and rhythms. The Athenian Stranger says, I suppose, that the 30 
poetry of Theognis is of this kind (Lg. I 630a), which he praises more 187 
highly than that of Tyrtaeus, because Theognis is a teacher of the whole 

of virtue, and of virtue that extends throughout the whole of political 

life. While Theognis accepts the good faith brought to completion by 

all the virtues and casts out from cities the truer evil of factional strife, 

and brings the lives of those who heed his advice into a single state of 
likemindedness, Tyrtaeus praises a courageous disposition in itself and 

urges his listeners to that, neglecting the other virtues. But it is better to 

hear this in Plato’s own words: 10 


We have as our witness the poet Theognis, a citizen of Megara in Sicily, who 
says: 


A trustworthy man ought to be valued equally to gold and silver 
in harsh discord, Kyrnos. 15 


So we say that this man is altogether better than that one in a harsher conflict, 
almost to the degree that justice and self-control and intelligence, when they 
come together, are better than courage itself alone. For a trustworthy and sound 20 
man during factional strife would never be without all of the virtues. 
(Lg. 630a3-630b3) 


So then here Plato accepts Theognis as a leader and symbol (symbolon), 
because Theognis has a share of civic knowledge and the whole of 
virtue, which he has called ‘trustworthiness’ (pistotés). 


<2. The Second Alcibiades: 187.24-188.27> 
In the Second Alcibiades, when he is defining the most correct and safest 25 
method of prayer, he sends [Alcibiades] to poetry imbued with wisdom 
(emphron). ‘At any rate it is likely, Alcibiades,’ he says, 


that the poet was wise (phronimos) who seems to have had some foolish (ancétos) 188 
friends, and seeing them both taking action and praying for things that were not 
beneficial, but seemed good to them, he made one prayer in common on behalf 

of all of them. And he says something like: 5 


364 On the one hand, we have ‘conceptions about incorporeal nature’ (vofata trepi THs 
&owpétou puoews) and on the other ‘reasonable opinions about bodily existence’ 
(Sdyyota Tepi Tis copaTIKis UTooTé&oEws) that are merely ‘reasonable’ (cixéta). This 
reflects the familiar distinction drawn in the Timaeus between Being and Becoming 
and the fact that the accounts concerning the latter are merely likely (cixéta) since 
their object is itself an image (eixcov) (29¢). 
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King Zeus, grant to us the good, whether prayed for or not, 
but ward off the bad even if it is prayed for (Alc. 2 142e-143a3).3° 


Only the person who has knowledge is qualified to discern the distinction 
10 between good and bad things and the manner of speaking to divinity 
which is appropriate to middle dispositions. And this is why Socrates 
called the poet who wrote these lines ‘wise’ (phronimos), because he did 
not write through divine inspiration nor through correct opinion, but he 
15 judged by knowledge (epistémé) the natures of the things asked for, and 
inferred the disposition of those asking, and confirmed what is appro- 
priate for the beneficent powers of the gods. This is because turning 
everyone through prayer to the one kingly providence of Zeus, and 
demonstrating the dependence of the generation of good things on the 
20 power of god, and disproving the existence of true evils through the 
benevolence of the greater one, and in general saying that these things 
are unknown to those who are praying, but have been judged by the god 
through rules that are fitting — all of this is a task for no ordinary 
intelligence (phronésis) and rational knowledge (epistémé). So we plausibly 
25 say that such poetry is intelligent (empbhrén) and imbued with rational 
knowledge (epistémén). It is able to define right opinions for the middle 
dispositions, in accordance with perfect rational knowledge. 


<Mimetic poetry: 188.28-192.3> 


<1. The Sophist: 188.28-190.2> 

Thirdly then, let us speak about mimetic poetry, which, as we said 

earlier, sometimes represents reality (pragmata), and sometimes styles 

30 itself by reference to appearances. So of the part of this that is realistic, 

189 the Athenian Stranger has given a vivid account [in the Sophist], while 

Socrates in the Republic has treated the form of it that is illusory. As to 

how these differ from one another, I mean the realistic part of mimetic 

poetry and the illusory, the Eleatic Stranger has given us a sufficient 
teaching. He says: 


uw 


— I think I can discern two forms of mimetic art ... I see one as a realistic art. 
This is especially when someone works at the creation of a copy, reproducing 

10 the measurements of the example (paradeigma), in length and width and depth, 
and reproducing colour in addition to these things. 


365 The verse appears in the Anthologia Palatina, as Kroll notes: Zet Baoied, Te uev Eo8AK 
Kal evyouévois Kai dveUKToIs | Gy SiSou- TH SE AUyp& Kal eUyouevooy dtrepUKors (Anth. Pal. 
10.108) and in the Tubingen Theosophy: see Buresch (1889), p. 107.3-7 (no. 40). 
The compiler of the Theosophy adds a prose paraphrase: towteot’ Kai c1wT@ow futv 
xapifou, &trep oiSas xpnoté ei S€ Tr TH cKouupdpav evEdyEla TO YEAAOV cryoouvTes, 


K@AUOOV ws &yabds. 
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6.2.6 The three forms of poetry 


— What? Don’t all those creating a representation try to do this? 

— Those who sculpt or paint large-scale works do not. If they should 15 
reproduce the true measurements of beautiful things, you know that the parts 
above would appear smaller than they ought, and those below bigger, because 
the former is further away as we look and the latter closer. 

— Absolutely. 

— So is it not true that present-day craftsmen disregard the real measure- 20 
ments and instead depict in their images what is beautiful in appearance? (Sph. 
235d1-236a6).3° 


Having established these distinctions, the Eleatic Stranger, at the end 
of the dialogue, proposes, reasonably, I believe, a realistic and an illusory 25 
type of image production, when he wishes to pin down the sophist by 
means of the method of definition (264¢, ff). One type works to reproduce 
a copy that is like the paradigm, the other to prepare an imitation which is 
like the appearance of its object. Similarly one part of mimetic poetry is 
realistic, with the words taking the impression of the very things that the 
discourse deals with, and the other part makes the bigger and smaller 30 
appear the same, and possesses the likeness that lies in appearance (phan- 190 
tasia), but not that which is contained in the truth. 


<2. The Laws: 190.2-25> 
So the Athenian Stranger [in the Laws] sees fit to remind us of the type of 
mimesis that is realistic. Proposing to present the type of mousiké that 
does not have pleasure as its goal, but aims to display likeness to the 5 
paradigm and correctness of imitation, he says something like this: 


— What then? In the production of likenesses, is it not true that in all the 
representational arts, pleasure arises in [the representations], and if this happens 

as a by-product, it is most correct for us to call this ‘grace’? ... But to propose 10 
a general rule: it is equality of measurement (ésotés) that produces the correctness 

of such [representations]’ (667c9-667d7). .. . “Therefore do we also say that all 

of mousiké is representational and mimetic?’ (668a9-10) 


And later: 

... When someone says that mousiké is judged by pleasure, because all of the 15 
compositions associated with it are mimésis and representation, we cannot at all 

agree to what is said. Though I suppose that not all of the poets and their 20 


audiences would agree with this? 
— Certainly. (668b9-c3)3° 


366 Proclus slightly abbreviates the passage, skipping some lines between 235d2 and 7. 


367 There are some minor differences here between the transmitted text of Plato (e.g. the 
omission of Kai Utroxpitai after trointai te Kai &xpoatai in 668c2) that are likely due to 
quotation from memory. 
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So this type of poetry, which is arranged as part of the mousiké which is 
educative of character and is able to judge the various modes (barmonia) 
and rhythms, one would justifiably call representational and so 
mimetic. Therefore it does not have pleasure as its goal, but correctness 

25 of representations. 


<3. The Republic: 190.25-191.25> 
This then is the nature of the representational type of poetry. Let us 
consider the type of poetry that produces illusions on the basis of what is 
written in the Republic. When Socrates has demonstrated that the type of 
191 poet whom he has proposed to examine is at third remove from the truth 
and imitative, he proposes next that [such an artist] imitates in an illusio- 
nistic mode (phantastikés), employing painting as his example (paradeigma). 
5 —So we have agreed that he is an imitator. Tell me this about the artist: does it 
seem to you that he attempts to imitate each object in nature or the works of 
craftsmen? 
— The works of craftsmen, he said. 
— As they are or as they appear? Define this next. 
— How do you mean, he said. 

10 — Like this. A bed, if you see it from the side or straight on or from whatever 
angle, doesn’t really change, or rather, it doesn’t change but appears different. 
And other objects similarly? 

— That’s right, he said, it seems different but doesn’t change. 

15 — So consider this. With reference to which does visual art produce [its 
representations]? Does it attempt to imitate what exists, as it is, or what appears, 
as it appears? Is it an imitation of appearance or of truth? 

— Of appearance, he said. (Rep. X 597e10-598b5) 


In these lines Socrates sets out very vividly that he separates from poetry 
20 that part of the mimetic class that produces illusions, and he says that it 
aims only at pleasure and the entertainment (psychagégia) of its audience. 
This is because the type of this mzimésis that creates illusions is separated 
from the type that is representational, inasmuch as that [representational 
kind] considers the correctness of the imitation, but this one considers only 
25 the pleasure which the majority experience in illusion (phantasia). 


<Mimetic poetry: conclusion: 191.25-192.3> 


So this is how the types of poetry have been distinguished in Plato: one is 
greater than rational knowledge (epistémé), another concerned with such 
knowledge, another concerned with correct opinion,?® and another 


368. English lacks appropriate adjectival forms (unless we translate epistémé as ‘science’ and 


then resort to ‘scientific’) so we have used ‘concerned with such knowledge’ to convey 
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6.2.7 Homer and the three forms of poetry 


falls below correct opinion. At any rate let us say clearly about the last of 30 
these, that the imitator of this kind, as we have described this poet, will 192 
neither know nor have correct opinion, regarding the things which he 
imitates, with respect to its beauty or its worthlessness.3° 


6.227 THE POETRY OF HOMER DEMONSTRATES 5 
IN ITSELF THE THREE FORMS OF POETRY. 


<192.4-196.13> 
<The three types of poetry in Homer: 192.4-195.12> 


Now that these [types of poetry] have been distinguished, let us move on 
to the poetry of Homer and let us consider how each of the dispositions of 
poetry shines forth in his work, and especially those that aim at correct- 
ness and beauty. When he works under divine inspiration and is possessed 10 
by the Muses, and he teaches mystical conceptions concerning the gods 
themselves, then he works in accordance with the most primary and 
divinely inspired poetry. When in turn he discusses the life of the soul 
and the differences in nature and political duties, then he very much sets 
out his discussions in accordance with rational knowledge. When he 15 
assigns the appropriate types of mimésis to both actions and characters, 
then he presents them in accordance with realistic mimésis. And when, 
I believe, he tries for the appearance things have to the majority, but not 
the truth of what really exists, and in this way entertains the souls of his 20 
audience,?”° then he is a poet in the mode that is productive of illusions. 

To begin from the last type of the poet’s mimésis, I mean, for example, 
the passage where he says that the sun rose from the sea, and he similarly 
describes its setting, though he does not speak of either of these as they 
are nor how they occur, nor does he imitate them through his words, but 25 
he describes how they appear to our senses due to distance. Say then that 
I regard this and all such examples as the type of poetry productive of 
illusion. Or again when he imitates the heroes making war or taking 193 


the idea that these intermediate forms have the character of knowledge or right 
opinion: TO pév as KpEiTtov étmloTHNs, TO SE <as> ETOTNYOVIKOV, TO BE as 
SpHodofaotikdv, TO SE ws Kal Ths SpBiis SOEs acroAeiTrépevov. The important point is 
that while inspired poetry transcends the kind of knowing associated with bodies of 
knowledge such as geometry, didactic poetry has the character of this knowledge. 
Realistic imitative poetry falls short of that standard and aspires only to the correct 
opinion that pertains to sensible things. Illusionistic imitative poetry, then, falls short 
even of that standard. 

369 This last sentence slightly rearranges Rep. 602a8-9: ote &pa eioetan ote S04 SoEdoEI 6 
LIUNTHs TEP! cov &v upton Tpds K&AAOs 7) Trovnpiav. 

37° erdyntai wuxés (192.20), literally ‘leading their souls’, suggests the notion of psycha- 
gogia, on which see I 179.27 and note. 
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counsel or speaking according to their forms of life, some intelligent, 
some brave, some craving honour, I would say that such work belongs to 
the representational type of poetry. And again when he plainly knows 
and teaches the different natures of the parts of the soul, or the alteration 
of the image relative to the soul that employs it, or the order of the 
elements in the universe (earth, water, air, aether, the heavens), or some 
similar piece of information, I would confidently assert that this is the 
10 capacity of poetry to convey rational knowledge. In addition to all of 
these, when he teaches us about the demiurgic monad?”’ and the divi- 
sion of the universe into three, or when he teaches about the bindings by 
Hephaestus, or about the paternal unification of Zeus in relation to the 
productive divinity of Hera through an insoluble intertwining, then 
15 I would say that he clearly speaks with divine inspiration and sets forth 
such mythic narratives by means of possession by the Muses. 

And he himself reveals, in the case of Demodocus, the activity coming 
from the gods, when he says before the song that ‘he began, set in 
motion by a god’3”* and that he was divinely inspired and that the 

20 Muse loved him or the god who leads the Muses: 


Either the Muse, the child of Zeus, taught you, or Apollo did. 
You sing in order the hard fate of the Achaeans, 
all that they did and suffered and all their struggles (Od. 8.488-go0). 


wm 


25 Moreover it has been thoroughly enough discussed that he presents 
Demodocus in a certain manner as himself and as a model (paradeigma) 
of his own experiences. The line: 


194 [the Muse] deprived him of his eyes, but gave sweet song (Od. 8.64) 


5 seems to transfer the myth about Homer directly to Demodocus. He 
strongly and clearly asserts that this man speaks what he speaks under 
divine inspiration. 

It is good that we have touched upon Demodocus and his divinely 
inspired song; it seems to me that I should go through the singers whom 
Homer has thought worthy of mention by reference to the categories of 

10 poetry discussed above. Demodocus was divinely inspired, as has been 
said, and taught matters both divine and human, and is said to have put 
his own mousiké into dependence on the gods. Phemius, in Ithaca, was 


37" Following Kroll’s suggestion we supply povédos after avodisdoxn in 193.11, as do 
Festugiére and Lamberton. 

37? Od. 8.499 &s pad’, 68’ dpunseis Oe0U HpyeTo. It is far from obvious that the line should be 
given the interpretation the Proclus gives it. It is equally possible that it means, ‘he 
began, starting from the god’ (i.e. starting from the traditional invocation of a god at 
the start of a song). See Sheppard (1980), 167. 
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characterised especially by knowledge (gnésis) of things both divine and 
human: 


Phemius, you know many other things that bewitch mortals, 


deeds of both gods and men, which the bards sing 15 
(Od. 1.337-8) 
as Penelope says to him. And another third instance is the bard of 
Clytemnestra, who seems to be a mimetic poet and to employ correct 20 


opinion, and to hold out songs of self-control to the woman: 


There was a bard with her, to whom Atreides had given many instructions 
when he left for Troy (Od. 3.267-8).37 


While she had his company, Clytemnestra performed no unholy 25 
deed, since he restrained her irrational way of life with educative 
songs. And the fourth musician, if you like, [who is] arranged analo- 
gously to represent the form of poetry productive of illusions, is that 
‘Thamyris whom the Muses are said to have restrained from song: 30 


and they in their anger left him maimed (J/. 2.599). 195 


This poet attempted a type of music that was too deceptive and too 
much based in the senses and pleasing to the majority. For this reason he 
is said to have wished to prevail over the Muses, since he is said to have 
preferred ambiguous and varied song to the simpler music which 5 
belongs to the Muses, and to have fallen from the favour of the god- 
desses. For the anger of the Muses does not refer some affect to the 
goddesses, but demonstrates the lack of aptitude of this poet for parti- 
cipating in their influence.?”* So this singer is very far from the truth and 10 
calls upon the passions of souls and produces illusion and has neither 
correct opinion nor rational knowledge of the things that he imitates. 


<Inspired poetry the most prominent in Homer: 195.13-196.13> 


So we have seen in Homer all of the types of poetry, and especially the 
divinely inspired, by which we say that he is especially characterised. 15 
And not only do we say this, but Plato himself everywhere calls him 
a divine poet and most divine of poets and most of all worthy of 


373 The epistemic deficiency of Clytemnestra’s unnamed bard relative to Phemius is 
perhaps to be inferred from the behaviour of the two women. Because Penelope’s 
singer had knowledge, she remained loyal, but Clytemnestra — instructed only by 
a man with correct opinion — betrayed her husband once Aegisthus removed the bard’s 
healthy influence. 

374 Cf. Iamblichus, Myst. I 13 on the impassivity of the gods and the correct under- 
standing of their ‘anger’. 
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imitation, as we have shown above. Least distinct [in his work] is the 
mimetic type of poetry that simultaneously deals in illusion, which he 
20 employs to be persuasive to the majority, and because there is no need to 
remove this type of poetry entirely. That is how Homer stands in 
respect to this mode. But the tragedians, since they are solely poets 
who deal in illusion and aim at the entertainment of the majority, go to 
25 excess in this form of poetry, as one would expect. It is as if someone 
came to a well governed city, as the Athenian Stranger says,”> and saw 
there that drunkenness was accepted for some useful purpose, but that 
he should emulate not the intelligence (phronésis) in the city nor its order 
30 as a whole but only the drunkenness in and of itself. He would not be 
196 able to hold that city the cause of his madness, but his own weakness of 
judgement. In the same way I believe the tragedians, in imitating the 
lowest type of Homeric poetry, cannot ascribe the cause of their own 
error to Homer, but to their own inability. Let it be said then that 
Homer is the ‘leader of the tragedians’ (Rep. 595cz), inasmuch as the 
poets of tragedy have divided up the parts of his poetry, imitating in an 
illusionistic mode what was said realistically, and transposing what was 
expressed with rational knowledge for the hearing of the majority. But 
10 Homer is not merely the teacher of tragedy, since he is its teacher only 
through the lowest part of his poetry, but also the teacher of Plato’s 

entire treatment of mimésis and his whole philosophical investigation. 


uw 


6.2.8 WHAT PART OF THE POETRY OF HOMER DOES 
SOCRATES EXPEL IN THE TENTH BOOK OF THE 
15 REPUBLIC AND FOR WHAT REASONS? IT IS NOT 
THE WHOLE OF HIS POETRY BUT ONLY ITS 
LOWEST PART THAT HE REJECTS. 


<196.14-199.28> 


That is sufficient discussion of the poetry itself and the most perfect 
20 poetry of Homer. Let us compare Socrates’ arguments with the results 

of this discussion and consider what kind of poetry he censures, and how 

we might exempt Homer himself from those many and varied censures. 

Firstly, let us demonstrate from the text that he does not chastise poetry 
25 as a whole: for at the very beginning of the tenth book he says: 


‘Moreover’, I said, ‘I have many other things in mind about it’ (speaking of the 
state which has been described), ‘how we were establishing the city as correctly 


375, As Festugiére notes, Proclus here combines two passages from the Laws, the first of 
which (Lg. I 6q40d-e) imagines an outsider objecting to the alcohol laws of the well- 
governed city. The second passage distinguishes good and bad drunkenness (673¢). 
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6.2.8 What part of Homer does Socrates expel? 


as can be, and I had in mind not least poetry, of which we had decided not to 197 
accept any that is mimetic. And it is even clearer now, as it seems to me, that this 
is altogether not to be accepted’ (Rep. X 595a1-6). 


And later: 


‘Tsay only to you, since you will not inform on me to the poets of tragedy and the 5 
other mimetic artists, that all such things seem destructive of the intelligence of 
the audience’ (Rep. X 595b3-6). 


So his proposition then is this: to expel only the mimetic type of 
poetry and, as will be demonstrated, especially the type that deals in 10 
illusion. If he considered all poetry to be of this kind, it would follow 
that we understand him to censure all poetry equally. But ifhe sets apart 
divinely inspired poetry and the type that produces discourses with 
rational knowledge as different from that which is incomplete and 
employs mimésis, we shall consider that his censures relate to this 15 
lower kind alone, and we shall exempt the higher kind from the discus- 
sions presented. He himself makes this clear, when he says at the 
beginning, when he specifies that we should not accept ‘the type of 
poetry that is mimetic’ (Rep. X 595a5). It would be superfluous for one 
who considered all poetry to be mimetic to add this point, and irrational 20 
for one who took the same arguments to apply to all of poetry to apply it 
to mimetic poetry alone. It remains then to say that he chastises as much 
of poetry as strives only for mimésis. 

In the following discussion he brings out his refutation something 
like this: The poet is an imitator. Each imitator is third from the truth. 25 
Therefore a poet is third from the truth. Because of this he defined from 
the beginning what mimésis is, saying ‘you call the one who is of the third 
generation from nature “an imitator”’ (597e3-4), and bringing together 
both premises he says something like this: “Therefore this is what the 30 
tragedian will be, if he is an imitator: third by nature from the king and 198 
the truth, and all the other imitators similarly’. In addition to this he 
shows that he does not attack all #imésis, but rather that which produces 
illusions, and concludes: ‘far from the truth is imitative [art]’ (Rep. 5 
598b6), and that the imitator in this mode ‘does not have correct 
opinion about the things he imitates, in respect of their beauty or 
worthlessness’ (602a8-g). So what does this have to do with the poetry 
of Homer? These criticisms apply well enough to tragic and comic 
poetry, since the whole substance of these is a mimésis working towards 10 
the entertainment of its audience. But it has nothing to do with the 
poetry of Homer which takes its impulse from the gods and which reveals 
the nature of the really existent. Moreover how would poetry which 
interprets divine matters through symbols (symbolon) be called mimetic? 

For symbols are not imitations of the things of which they are symbols: 15 
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opposites cannot be imitations of their opposites, for instance ugliness of 
beauty or that which is contrary to nature of that which is in accordance 
with nature.37° Contemplation through symbols demonstrates the nature 

20 of things even through the greatest oppositions. Therefore if a poet is 
divinely inspired and shows through symbols (synthéma) the truth of the 
really existent, or if a poet employs rational knowledge?”’ and reveals to 
us the very order of things, this one is neither an imitator nor can he be 
refuted through the demonstrations presented. 

25 Consider, if you will, each of the propositions in itself: The poet is an 
imitator. The imitator is third from the truth. Therefore the poet is 
third from the truth. However the most primary poet would not 
describe himself this way, nor would the most divine of poets (as you, 

199 Plato, call him yourself). Rather, inasmuch as he is possessed by the 
Muses, he keeps company with the things that truly exist themselves and 
contemplates the truth about the really existent, but inasmuch as he is an 
imitator, he is third from the truth. 

It is necessary to characterise each writer by the greatest type of his 

5 activity, not by the lowest, since [judging by the lowest] one would have 
to dismiss Plato as well as an imitator and third from the truth. In the 
dialogues there is mzimésis of the characters drinking together, and there 

is mimésis of people making war and returning to peace, as we have seen 

in the Tizmaeus and Critias. But this is a mere incidental detail, while the 

10 characteristic good of Plato is his philosophical enquiry (theéria). 
Likewise the divine inspiration of Homer is the most primary good in 
his poetry, and the mimetic aspect is the lowest. Yet this [lowest part] 
has been especially imitated by the tragedians, and their whole work 
amounts to mimesis. 

15 However if, as Plato says, Homer is capable of imitation and of 
directing his intellect to the paradigm and making the things which he 
imitates, how is it not strange that he has enlisted himself in the class of 
those who create images and established this as the goal of his life? But 

20 we will not agree that mimésis is the goal of life for the divine poet, but 


37° Cf. 77.13 ff. The inspired poetry that is characteristic of Homer regularly uses 
opposites to generate its allegorical meanings. 

377 Proclus’ case for exempting the practitioner of the didactic poetry that proceeds from 
knowledge from Plato’s criticisms in Republic X is not as clearly spelled out as the case 
for exempting the inspired poet. In a sense, it will be true both of him and of the 
inspired poet that they do ‘not have correct opinion about the things he imitates’ 
(602a8-9). In fact, they have something better than correct opinion and in virtue of 
that fact neither is ‘far from the truth’ (598b6). Proclus’ relative lack of interest in 
showing that didactic poetry escapes the objections of Republic X is doubtless a result 
of the fact that his central task is the vindication of Homer. And while Homer’s poetry 
contains some parts that are didactic (above 193.1-9), he is mostly inspired (195.15). 
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6.2.9 The criticisms that Homer is not educational 


rather it is incidental, and is a secondary, not a primary characteristic. 

And we agree that he imitates many things which he is not able to 
produce due to lack of ordinary experience of the things imitated, but 

that he also imitates things which he was able to produce. For instance 

he represents Odysseus making a boat and another man driving 

a chariot, although he was altogether without ability at charioteering 25 
and boat-building, since he knew about these things intellectually and 

not by practical experience. But he also depicts people taking counsel 

and speaking about points of justice, and these actions he was not only 

able to imitate, but to perform himself. 


6.2.9 WHAT RESPONSE SHOULD ONE MAKE TO 200 
THE CRITICISMS THAT HOMER IS NOT 
EDUCATIONAL FOR PEOPLE NOR 
GENERALLY OF CIVIC USEFULNESS? 


<200.1—202.6> 


Here a profusion of various questions flood in upon us: whom did 5 
Homer teach, if he was not merely an imitator, but also a creator of 
true education? For which cities did he establish laws? What war was 
waged successfully because of him? Who privately received education 
from him? So in response to these and similar objections, we shall say 
that the length of time has obliterated memory in the successive gen- 10 
erations of humanity, and the fact that in those times there were not men 
skilled in historical enquiry has deprived us of a tradition about the 
things that Homer achieved with regard to education and good govern- 
ment, both for individuals and in common for cities. Still we have 15 
learned from history that when some cities in later times were in conflict 
with each other, they used Homer and the writings of Homer as a judge 
of what was just. So why would it be surprising if some established him 
as a lawgiver while he lived and made him a teacher of individuals and 
used his counsels like magic charms?37* These things have been for- 20 
gotten by later generations. 

Indeed we have learned from lengthy written texts that have come 
down from those times that Pythagoras educated many, and that 
Lycurgus gave laws to the Lacedaemonians and Solon to the 
Athenians. But the imitator, Plato says, has neither correct opinion 25 
about the things which he imitates, as the craftsman does (for he is not 
in contact with the one who uses the object created), nor does he have 


378 Compare 608a where Socrates likens the critique of poetry in Rep. X to a charm to 
counteract the seductive spell of mimetic poetry. 
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rational knowledge, because he is not the one who is going to use the 
object. Let us consider, for example, that there are three skills (techné) 
concerning the bridle, the skill of using one, of making one, and of 
201 imitating one. So it is clear that one skill has rational knowledge of the 
use of the bridle, another has correct opinion, having been taught [by 
the art of use] what the bridle must be, but the last has no knowledge of 
either. This is because the painter paints a bridle without either 
5 a horseman or a bridle-maker present. We shall say that these things 
are true only of those who are imitators. But if someone should present 
imitations only as incidental to his work, and have in addition rational 
knowledge (epistémé) and comprehension (gnésis) of reality (pragma), 
how does it not necessarily follow that this man knows what constitutes 
beauty and worthlessness in the things that he represents? The divine 
10 poet himself reveals this, in that he everywhere expresses his own 
judgement on his characters’ actions, that some are fine and others 
shameful, [when he says, for instance] ‘she persuaded him in his 
senselessness’(I/. 4.104) or when he calls someone ‘foolish’, or says ‘he 
had good intentions’ (Od. 14.421; 16.398) and other such things, defin- 

ing what is beauty and what wickedness in people’s actions. 
But the imitator, Plato says, and this poet who is a creator of images, 
15 directs his activity to the emotional part of the soul and calls forth the 
movements of this part of the soul. And we will agree, if he should be 
speaking about tragedy and comedy and the type of mimésis in them. Yet 
ifhe refers to the poetry of Homer, we maintain that the large part of the 
function of this poetry is concerned with perfecting*’? our intellect 
20 (nous) and reasoning (dianoia). And it is not we alone who maintain 
this, but also Plato himself, when he says that the audience of the poet 
possessed by the Muses becomes divinely possessed along with him and 
is raised up with him towards divine madness (Jon 533¢e). If it is the 
emotional part of the mind which becomes divinely inspired, let it be 
25 said that Homer also exerts his activity on this part. But if it is intellect 
or that which is more divine than intellect,38° we would be far from 
saying that the same part is affected by the poetry of Homer and by 
tragic mimésis. So when Socrates says clearly: “Che mimetic poet is not 
by his nature concerned with the rational part of the soul, if he is going 
30 to be famous with the masses, but is concerned instead with the irritable 
202 and variable character’,3*' we shall respond to him by saying: ‘And yet 

379 Or perhaps ‘initiating’ as one might be initiated into the Mysteries. 

38° See Hermias, in Phdr. 88.15-90.17 Lucarini and Moreschini (=84.18, ff Couvreur). 
The highest form of divine inspiration occurs in a part of the soul that is superior even 
to the soul’s intellect. Hermias, presumably following Syrianus, calls this the One of 


the soul. Cf. Manolea (2013). 
This paraphrases rather than directly quotes Rep.X 605a. 
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the divinely inspired poet directs his words to the divine part of the soul, 
and when he checks the emotions with his rebukes,3*? how would one 
say that he calls forth and nurtures the emotional part?’ 
This is the case that we plead on behalf of Homer and divinely 5 
inspired poetry against Socrates’ attacks. 


6.2.10 FOR WHAT REASONS DID PLATO 
CHOOSE TO ACCUSE HOMER OF NOT BEING 
A COMPETENT EDUCATOR? 


<202.7-205.23> 


Moving back to the other side of the question, let us consider this: for 10 

what kind of reason did Plato choose to say things like this about Homer 

and poetry? Certainly the points that we have made and the things that 

he himself wrote in other places did not escape him, nor did he create 

this conflict in his writings out of some emotion (pathos), since that 

would not be lawful for him. So let us add to the discussion so far 

what the cause could be. It seems to me that he saw among the people 15 

of his time the great and unshakeable neglect of philosophy and of 

discussions concerning rational knowledge.3*3 Some condemned all 

those who practised it as useless, others considered that the philosophi- 

cal life was to be avoided. [And he saw] that they were in awe of poetry 20 

beyond what is reasonable, and keenly sought out its imitation, and 

considered poetry alone sufficient for education. [Seeing all this] he 

undertook these intellectual contests, in which he demonstrates that 

the class of poetry and mimésis somehow wanders far from the truth, and 

that philosophy provides the true salvation of souls. In accordance with 25 

this well-motivated intention, he also found fault with the sophists and 

demagogues, on the grounds that they could contribute nothing 

towards virtue. 203 
In this way, I believe, he chastises the poets, especially the craftsmen 

of tragedy, and those mimetic artists who have contrived the entertain- 

ment of their audiences, but not produced any benefit to virtue, and who 


382 Kol TE TAO Sic Tev errimAngecov, It seems likely that Proclus has in mind Od. 20.17 


(ot #805 5 TANEas KpaSiny Avitrarre LWA) where Odysseus strikes his chest, subduing his 
desire for revenge until a more opportune moment. Plato quotes the line with 
approval at Phdo. 94d, Rep. 390d and 441b. 

On what basis does Proclus offer this view about the attitude of Plato’s contempor- 
aries towards philosophy? Probably on the basis of the dialogues themselves. On the 
uselessness (achréstia) of philosophy, see Rep. 489b. On the wisdom of not making 
philosophy a lifetime pursuit, see Gorg. 485a, ff. For Homer as ‘the educator of 
Hellas’, see of course Rep. 606e. 
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bewitch the multitude, but do not educate them. And he considers 
Homer deserving of similar refutations, considering him the founder 
of this type of Muse, and the one who provided seeds of mimésis to the 
tragedians. He tried to lead away from their excitement about poetry the 
majority who were neglecting true education and spending their time on 
10 the poets as if they were experts on everything. It is clear from the text 
that itis for this purpose that Plato laid down all of his discussions of the 
poets: 


wm 


Therefore, I said, after this we must consider both tragedy and its leader, 
15 Homer, since we hear from some people that these men know all skills, as well 
as all human affairs concerned with virtue and vice, and divine matters too. It is 
necessary that the good poet, if he is going to create his works well, will write 
with knowledge, or he will not be able to write well. So we need to consider 
20 whether those encountering these imitators are deceived, and whether when 
they see their works they do not perceive that they are at three removes from 
what really exists and are easy to produce for one who does not know the truth. 
For they produce illusions, not really existing things. Or whether they have 
25 a point, and the good poets truly know the things about which they seem to the 
majority to speak well. (Rep. 598d7—599a4) 


He himself states clearly in these lines the reason why he instituted his 
discussion of poetry, namely because he saw that the majority were 
captured by mimésis, and that they considered to be experts on every- 

204 thing those who merely imitated everything and made images. 
Therefore in order to educate the majority and to correct their irrational 
imagining (phantasia) and to turn them to the philosophical life, he 

5 brought his refutations against the tragedians, whom his contempor- 

aries called their common teachers, on the grounds that they had no 

sound conclusions, and he departed from his respect for Homer and put 

him in the same category as the tragic poets and chastised him in his 

discussion as an imitator. [With this in mind] it is no longer surprising 

that the same man is both a divine poet and at three removes from the 

10 truth: as one possessed by the Muses he is divine, and as one who 

undertakes mzimésis he is at three removes from the truth. On this type 

of reasoning Plato both employs him as a witness to his own most 

important teachings and throws him out of the state. On the one hand 

he has the same knowledge as Plato about truly existent things, on the 

15 other he has something in common with the tragedians and is thrown 

out from the well-governed city. ‘If it will receive’, says Socrates, ‘a 

Muse that is pleasurable in lyric or in epic, pleasure and grief will hold 
kingship in the city’ (Rep. X 6072). 

It is obvious throughout all of Socrates’ words, generally speaking, 

20 that Homer is included in his criticisms to the extent that he is a sort of 

origin for the poetry of tragedy, and the principal argument is aimed at 
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that kind of mimésis. ‘Homer seems’, he says, ‘to be the teacher and 
leader of all these fine tragic poets. But a man must not be honoured 25 
above the truth’ (Rep. X 595b-c). And later, “Therefore this is what the 
tragedian will be, if he is an imitator: third by nature from the king and 
the truth’ (Rep. X 597e). In the first passage he told the reason why he 205 
chooses to be so outspoken about Homer in his discussions; in 
the second, since he is contending principally about tragedy, he thought 
it worth speaking of the tragedian himself, as ‘at third remove from the 
truth’. In these passages Plato seems to argue nothing other than what 5 
Socrates, when he first met Plato as an enthusiast of tragedy, showed 
him: that tragedy is not a good thing for people.3*+ And he turned Plato 
away from this type of mimésis and in some manner towards writing 
those Socratic discussions, in which he demonstrated that tragedy was 
neither educative nor beneficial, but third from the truth, and that it had 10 
a share neither of rational knowledge nor of correct opinion about the 
things which it imitated, and that it did not appeal to our reasoning 
(dianoia) but to our irrationality. If these faults are present in Homer, in 
a general or prototypical form, let us not censure the poetry of Homer 
because of them. Similarly Plato is not to be censured for the beautiful 15 
expression in his prose and his concern for style (/ewis), even though 
others have striven especially to emulate this,3*5 imitating the lowest 
part of Plato’s activity, just as the demiurge himself is not to be blamed 
for the origin of mortal troubles and evil, even if divided souls are 20 
whirled about within it. 

Dear friends, let these thoughts be a memorial of thanks for the 
company of our teacher. They have been told by me to you, but are 
not to be spoken to the masses.3°° 


384 As Festugiére and Lamberton note, the same anecdote appears in Apuleius, de Plat. I 2 
and in the Anonymous Prolegomena 3. 

385 Plato’s works formed a standard part of the subsequent curriculum in rhetoric, and 
writing something in the style of Plato would have been a standard exercise for 
students. See Kennedy (2003). 

This concluding call for secrecy is, as both Festugiére and Lamberton note, 
a conventional one. Lamberton is certainly right though to see in this an allusion to 
Christians, and Festugiére to hear in Proclus’ words a hierophantic note. The same 
concerns (presentation of hidden wisdom, concealment from Christian hostility) 
appear, for instance, in the opening of Porphyry’s On Images: «O@éyfoua1 ois Béurs 
éoti, OUpas 8 éTriDeaBe, BEBNAOI> copias HeoAdyou vonpaTa SeiKkvus, ois Tov Hedv Kal TOU A200 
Tas Suvauers Sia eikoveov oULMUAwV aiobtjoel EuNVUCAY GvBpEes Ta aqavi} pavepois 
GToTUTMOAVTES TAGOLaoI, ToIs Kabatrep ék PiBAwY THv c&yoduatov avaAgyelv Ta TrEpl 
Bedv yeuadnKoor ypauuata. Qauyaotov Sé ovdév EVA Kai AiBous HyEioba Ta Edava Tous 
Guabeotatous, Kaba 1) Kal THY ypappaTtoy of avdrtor AiBous LEV Opddo1 TAs OTIAaS, EUAa BE 
Tas S€ATous, Eugaouevny Sé Watrupov Tas PiBAous. 
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able to benefit 


able, be 

absent self from 
abundance 

abuse (noun) 
accompanying or being with 
accomplish 
account 

account 

account 

account 

Achelous 

Acheron 

achieve, fail to 
Achilles 

action 

action or deed 
action, activity 
actively, more 
activity 

activity 

activity 

activity or an action 
actually 
adamantine 
address (verb) 
Adeimantus 

adorn 

adorn 

adornment 
advanced, most 
advancement 
aether 

affect or affection, affectively 
affection for, show 
affection or affect 


to dynamenon/dynaton 
Ophelein 

dynasthai 

aphistanai 

periousia 

blasphémia 

synousia 

eu apergazesthat 

theoria 

logos 

paradosis 

phémé 

Acheléios 

Acheron 

apopiptein 

Achilleus 

ergon 

pragma 

energeia 

praktikoteron 

epitédeuma 

pragmateia 

synergia 

energéma 

kat? alétheian 

adamantinos 

démégorein 

Adeimantos 

kosmein, katakosmein 

potkillein 

kosmos 

akrotatos 

agogé 

aithér 

pathéma, pathétikos 

philophroneisthai 

pathos 
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TO BuvapEevov/Suvatov 
copedeiv 

Suvacbar 

&plotavan 

TEPIOUTIA 

BAaognpia 

ouvouocia 

eu dtrepyaleoBar 

Becopia 

Aoyos 

TAapadsoots 

onun 

AxeAdos 

AxXépoov 

otroTritt tev 

Ayiaasus 

épyov 

TIPSY Ua 

EVEPYELO 

TIPAKTIKTEPOV 

étritSeupa 

TpayLaTeia 

ouvepyia 

evepy uct 

Kat GAnbeiav 

&Saucvtivos 

Snunyopeiv 

Abdeipavtos 

KOOUEIV, KATAKOOUETV 

TrolKiAAelv 

KOOYOS 

&KPOTATOS 

ayoyn 

aiftip 

TaOqYa, TabnT1Kdas 

glAogpoveicbat 

Trados 
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affinity or natural affinity 

Agamemnon 

Agathon 

agency, lacking in 

Agenor 

aggression, aggressor 

agile 

aim 

air 

Alcibiades (book title) or 
Alcibiades 

Alcinous 

Alexander 

alien, alienation 

all of something 

all-encompassing 


allegorically, convey or mean 


or represent or speak 


allegory 
allegory 


allocation or allotted sphere 


allot 

allot or allocate 

allot, that which is allotted 
allotment 

allotted 

allure 

alter at the same time 


alteration, involving alteration 


alteration, not subject to 
altogether 

always, at each moment 
ambitious 

ambrosia 

Amelius 

amount to 

analogy 

ancient 

ancient, the ancients 
angel 

anger 

animal 

anticipate 

anticipation 

antipathy 

antithesis 


English-Greek Glossary 


sympatheia 
Agamemnon 
Agathon 
apraktos 
Agénor 

hybris, hybristés 
eukinétos 
skopos 

aér 


Alkibiadés 


Alkinous 
Alexandros 
allotrios, allotriotés 
ta hola 

pantelés 
ainissesthai 


ainigma 
hyponoia 

léxis 

tattein 

diairein 
kléroun, kléros 
diaklérosis 
synnomos 
epagogon 
symmetaballein 
alloiosis, alloidtikos 
analloiotos 
pantelos 

aei 

philotimos 
ambrosia 
Amelios 
dynasthai 
analogia 
palaios 
archaios, hoi archaioi 
angelos 

thymos 

z0ion 
prolambanein 
pronoia 
antipatheia 
antithesis 
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oupTradera 
Ayapeuvoov 
Aydabov 
&rpaKkTos 
Aytvep 

UBprs, uBpiots 
evKivnTos 
oKOTIOS 

ap 
AAKiB1ad1]5 


“AAKivous 

AadgEavbpos 

GAASTPIOS, GAAOTPIOTNS 
TX GAa 

TavTeAts 

aiviooeobar 


aiviyuo 
UTrovola 

AiEts 

TOTTELV 

Siaipeiv 
KAnpoty, KAT|POS 
S1akATPwols 
oUVVOLOS 
éTraywyov 
OULMETABGAAELY 
GAAolwors, GAAOIWTIKOS 
&VvaAAolwtos 
TrAvTEAds 

cei 

@IAOTILOS 
&uRpooia 
AyeAlos 
Suvacba1 
avadroyia 
TraAads 
apyxaios, oi dpyaiton 
ayyehos 

8upds 

(ov 
TrpoAauBavety 
TPOVOIa 
avtirabera 
avTibeots 
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Aphrodisian or under the 
influence of Aphrodite 

Aphrodite, depending on 
Aphrodite 

Apollo, Apollonian 


Apollo, inspired or seized by 
Apollodorus 
apparent or appearing 


apparition 

apparition or vision 

appearance 

appearance 

appearance or that which 
appears 

appearances, by reference to 

appease 

appetitive 

appointed times, at 


apprehension 

appropriate 

appropriate or in character, 
what is 

appropriate, appropriately 


Aphrodisiakos 


Aphrodité, Aphrodisios 


Apollén, Apolléniakos 


phoiboléptos 
Apollodéros 
phainomenos, 


prophainomenos 


eidélon 
phasma 
eidos 


phantasia, phantasma 


to phainomenon 


phainomenos 

ekmeilittesthai 

orektikos 

kata chronous 
tetagmenous 

epibolé 

systoichos 

to prepon 


oikeios, oikeids 


Agpodio1aKds 


Agpoditn, Agpodio1os 


ATrOAAwy, 
“ATIOAAWVIAKOS 

poiBoAnttos 

ATTIOAAOSwpos 

@Q1vouEvos, 
TIPOMAIVOLEVOS 

eiSaAov 

gaopa 

£1505 


gavtacia, pPavTacua 


TO POIVoLEVOV 


PALVOLEVODS 

ékuelAitTeo Bar 

OPEKTIKOS 

kKaTa xpovous 
TETAYMEVOUS 

étr1BoAn 

oUOTO1XOS 

TO TIpéTrov 


OiKEios, OiKElwOS 


appropriately eikotos EiKOTOOS 
aptitude, lack of anepitédeiotés avetritnde1oTns 
aptness hora dpa 
archetype archetypos &pyxéTuTTOS 
Ardiaeus Ardiaios ApS1aios 
Ares, of Ares Arés, Areikos “Apns, Apeikds 
argue (a case) proistanai Trpolotéva 
argument logos, logismos, Adyos, Aoylopds, 

syllogismos ouAAoy1o pos 
argumentative form, in agonistikos CY OVIOTIKAS 
arising genesis YEVEOIS 
Aristophanes Aristophanés Apiotopavns 
Aristotle Aristotelés ApiototéAns 
Armenius Armenios Appévios 
army strateia, stratia oTpatela, oTPATIC 
arouse, rouse anegeirein aveyeipeiv 
arrange kosmein, katakosmein KOOUEIV, KaATAKOOHETV 
arrange in cooperation with —syndioikein ouvdio1Keiv 
arrange, arrangement syntassein, syntaxis ouvTdaooel, oUvTaéis 
arrangement oikonomia oikovopia 
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arrangement of cities politeia TroAi Tela 

arrangement, arrange or taxis, tattein Ta&E1s, TATTEW 
organise 

arrangement, order diakosmésis S1aKdouNols 

art of the Muses mousiké YouotKt} 


art, conforming to art 


techné, technikos 


TEXVT], TEXVIKOS 


Artemis Artemis *ApTELIS 
articulated manner, in an aneiligmenos avelArypevers 
ascend anagein avarye 
ascend anienai aviévan 
ascent agogé, anagogé ayoyn, avaywoyn 
ascent anodos &vodo5 
Asclepius Asklépios AoxAntrids 
ascribe anagein avarye 
assembly SyNOUsiA ouvoucia 
assign syntassein ouvTd&ooelv 
assimilate or make like homoioun duo1oty 
assistance syllépsis oUvAANWIS 
assistant synergos ouvepyos 
assistant, like an hypourgikos Utroupy1kés 
assume prolambanein TrpoAapBavelv 
assumed, be keisthai Keio Ban 
assumed, let it be keisthé KeioBoo 
assumption lémma Afipua 
assumption hypothesis brdbeo1s 
astonish ekpléttein, katapléttein  éxwAytteWw, 

KOTOTIANTTELW 
Astyanax Astyanax Aotudvat 
asymmetrically asymmetros GOULLETPOS 
at different times para meros Tapa Yépos 
at first protiston TIPATIOTOV 


at the end 


atheist or godless 
Athena, of Athena 


Athenian Athénaios A@nvatios 
Athenian Stranger ho Athénaios xenos 6 A€nvoios Eévos 
athletics gymnastiké yupvaotikt 
attach anadeisthai avadeiobar 
attach anartan avapTav 
attach exaptein, synaptein e€aTrtelv, OUvaTtElv 
attached, be exartasthai éaptaobat 
attack prosballein TpOoRaAAElv 
attain, fail to apopiptein atromrintei 
attempt metacheirizesthai yeTaxeipileo Bar 
attendant or one who serves —_opados dTradds 
attentively mé parergos ut Trapépyoos 
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epi telei, pros toi telei 
atheos 
Athéna, Athénaikos 


trl TEAEL, TPOS TO TEAEL 


a8eos 
A€nva, A6nvaikds 
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attraction 

attraction 

authority 

authority 

authority, to possess 

auxiliary, auxiliary (adj.), as an 
auxiliary 

avarice, avaricious 


awaken 
axiom 


Bacchic frenzy, rouse to 
Bacchic madness 

bad living 

bad practice 

bad, badly 

bad, making things 
balanced 

banish 

banquet 

barbarian, a barbarian 
Batieia 

battle 

battle 

be antecedently responsible 
be averse 

be done well 

be opposite 

be or being, coming (in)to 
be or exist 

be present in 

beautiful, beautifully 
beauty of the senses 
beauty, producing beauty 
beauty, the Beautiful 
becoming 

bed, go to 

befall 

before or earlier 
beginning 

being 

being 

being 

being and non-being 
being or what really exists 


holkos 
prospatheia 
exousia 
epistasia 
dynasteuein 
epikouros, epikourikos, 
epikourikos 
philochrématia, 
philochrématos 
anegeirein 
axioma 


ekbakcheuein 
bakcheia 
kakozoia 
diastrophon 
kakos, kakés 
kakopoios 
symmetros 
dioikizein 

thoiné 
barbarikos, barbaros 
Batieia 

maché 

polemos 
proeiléphenai tén aitian 
aneillein 

echein to eu 
antidiairein 
genesis 
hyparchein 
eneinat 

kalos, kalos 

to phainomenon kallos 
kallos, kallopoios 
to kalon 

genesis 

eis eunén phoitan 
synkyreisthai 
proteron 

arché 

to einai 

ousia 

hyparxis 

to on kai to mé on 
to on 
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6AKOS 
TrpooTra&bera 
eEoucla 
éTIOTACIA 
SuvaoTevelv 
ETTIKOUPOS, ETTIKOUPIKOS, 

ETTIKOUPIKOS 
piAoxpnyatia, 

piAoxpryyatos 
aveyeipelv 
aEicopa 


éxBaKyevelv 
Bakyeta 

KaKolwia 

Sido TPOPov 

KAKOS, KAKGSS 
KOQKOTTO1OS 
OUUUETPOS 
Sioikielv 

Soivn 

BapBapixds, BapBapos 
Batiera 

woxn 

TTOAEUOS 
TIPOEIANPEVAL TI aiTiay 
cveiAAeiv 

eyelv TO EU 
avt181a1peiv 
YEVEOIS 

uTrapyXelv 

éveivor 

KOAOS, KAAS 

TO PAIVOLEVOV KAAOS 
KGAAOs, KAAAOTIOIOS 
TO KaAdV 

YEVEOIS 

eis eUVTWY poITay 
ouykupEiobat 
TIPOTEPOV 

a&pxn 

TO Elvan 

ovola 

Utrapéis 

TO Ov Kal TO UT) Ov 
TO Sv 
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beings that exist in the visible 
mode 

beings, greater or higher 

belief 

belonging 

belt (magic) 

Bendis, festival of Bendis 

beneath 

beneficence, beneficent 

beneficial 

benefit 

benefit 

benefit 

best 

bestow 

bestower of prizes of victory 

better, for the better 

better, that which is 

bewitch 

beyond nature 

bi-formed 

binding (noun) 

birthday 

birthpang 

blasphemy, blaspheme 


blessed 

blind, render 

bodily existence 
body 

bond (noun) 

bond, binding 
Boreas 

born, be 

bound 

boundary 

brave 

brave, bravely 

bring (in)to or out 
bring forth 

bring into existence 
bring into likeness 
bring into relation with 
bringing together 
brought up properly 
business 


ta phainomenos onta 


hoi kreittones 

doxa 

oikeios 

kestos 

Bendis, Bendidia 

katadeesteros 

agathotés, agathourgos 

Ophelimos 

eu poiein 

metadosis 

Ophelein 

aristos 

endidonai 

athlothetés 

kreitton, epi kreitton 

to kreitton 

goéteuein 

hyperphyés 

dyoeidés 

desmos 

genethlia 

bdis 

blasphémia, 
blasphémein 

makar, makarios 

typhloun 

hypostasis somatiké 

soma 

desmos 

syndesmos, syndetikos 

Borras 

phyein 

metron 

horos 

alkimos 

andrikos, andrikés 

proagein 

paragein 

synyphistanai 

aphomioun 

syntassein 

Synagogos 

eu trapheis 

epitédeuma 
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TA Palvopevars SvTa 


oi KpeitToveEs 

8dfa 

oiKeios 

KEOTOS 

Bév&is, Bevdidia 
KATASEEOTEPOS 
ayabotns, cryaftoupyds 
GOPEAILOS 

e€U Troleiv 

HETASOOIS 

aopedeiv 

&plotos 

évS150va1 

&bAOBETNS 

Kpeittoov, él KDEITTOV 
TO KpEITTOV 

yorTevelv 

omepqutis 

duoE1d1)5 

Seouds 

yevedAia 

odis 

PAacgnuia, BAaopnueiv 


HaKap, WaKa&P105 
TugAotv 

UTdoTAC1S CWOPATIKT 
oa 

Seouds 

oUvSeopos, cuvdeT1Kds 
Boppas 

gue 

METPOV 

dp05 

GAKILOS 

avipikds, avipiKas 
TpOayeElv 

Trapayelv 
OuvUPLoOTaval 
&popiotiv 
OUVTAOOEL 
ouvayayos 

€U TPagEIS 
étritSeupa 
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by birth 

by-product 

by-product, subsist or be pro- 
duced as 

call upon 

Callicles 

calm 

capable, be 

capacity 

capacity 

capacity 

care 

care 

care 

carry out work 

carry up 

casting or hurling out 

castration(s) 

casually 

category 

category 

cathartic 

cause 

cause 

cause, able to 

celebrate 


celebration, celebrating 

celestial, celestially 

centre or midst, in the 

centre, from the 

chain 

chalcis (a bird) 

Chaldaean Oracles (book title) 

change 

change, such as to change 

changeless 

changeless, without change, 
unchanging 

channel 

character 

character 

character, ethical or moral 

character, matter of 

characterise 

characteristic 


to genos 


parypostasis 
paryphistasthai 


prokaleisthai 

Kalliklés 

galéné 

dynasthai 

dynamis 

epitédeiotés 

chérétikon 

epistasia 

therapeia 

pronoein 

telein 

anagein 

rhipsis 

tomai 

parergos 

genos 

taxis 

kathartikos 

aitia, aition 

arché 

parektikos 

hymnein, anymnein, 
hymn6idein 

hymnoidia, hymnoidos 

ouranios, ouranios 

en mesel 

ek mesou 

seira 

chalkis 

ta logia 

metabasis 

metabolé, metablétikos 

atreptos 

ametablétos 


holkos 
hexis 
prosopon 
éthos 

to éthikon 
eidopoiein 
idiotés 
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TO yévos 
TAPUTOOTAOIS 
Trapupiotacbat 


TIPOKAAEIO Bal 
KaAArKAts 
yoann 
Suvacbar 
Suvauts 
étritySe1dt 5 
X@PTTIKOV 
éTrIoTACIa 
Bepatreia 
TIPOVoEIV 
TeAgiv 
averyetv 
piwis 
Toa 
TTAPEpy ws 
YEVOS 
TAEIS 
KafapTiKds 
aitia, aitiov 
&pexn 
TIAPEKTIKOS 
Uuveiv, avupveiv, 
Upvodeiv 
Uuvodia, Uuvodds 
oupavios, ovUpavias 
év MEOEL 
ék Uéoou 
loxareyet 
XOAxis 
TH Adyla 
yetaRaors 
LETaBoAn, YETARATNTIKOS 
OTPETTTOS 
&uetaRANTos 


6AKOS 

e€15 
TIPOOWTTOV 
7/805 

TO NEIKOV 
eidotroleiv 
i810TNS 
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characteristic 

charge 

charm or magic charm 
Cheiron 

choice 

chorus, chorus-leader 
circumspect 

circumstance, circumstantial 


citizen, properly turned into a 
city or state 

civic knowledge 
clarity, that which has 
clasp 

class 

class 

class 

class 

clear 

clearly define first 
clinging to 

closer to the Muses 
cloud, to 
Clytemnestra 
co-creator 
co-extensive, be 
coexist 


cognitive 

collaborator 

collective reading 

column 

combination 

come into being with 

come or go forth 

come to 

comedy 

comfort 

coming after or next 

coming together 

commensurate, 
commensurately 

commit 

common 

common or in common 

common origin, of a 


oikeios 

hormé 

epoidé 

Cheiron 

hairesis, proairesis 
choros, chorégos 
sOphrén 

peristasis, peristatikos 


eu politeuomenos 
polis 
politiké epistémé 
dioratikos 
periptyssein 
genos 
idea 
pléthos 
taxis 
enargés 
prodiorizein 
prospatheia 
mousikoteros 
tholoun 
Klytaimnéstra 
syndémiourgos 
exisazein 
synyparchein, 
synyphistanai 
gnostikos 
synergos 
synanagnosis 
systoichia 
mixis 
synyphistanai 
proerchesthai 
ephékein 
komoidia 
eupatheia 
hepomenos 
synodos 
symmetros, symmetros 


exaptein 
agoratos 
koinos 
homophyés 
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OiKEtos 
oput) 
éTrwdT} 
Xeipoov 
aipeois, Tpoaipecis 
Xopds, XopNYoS 
OWOQPWV 
TEploTAOISs, 
TEPIOTATIKOS 
€U TTOAITEUSUEVOS 
TOAIS 
TOAITIKT) ETIOTH UN 
SropatiKkds 
TEPITITUCOEIW 
YEVOS 
iSéa 
TAT B05 
THES 
evapyts 
Trpodiopideiv 
TpOOTIABELa 
HOUOIKOTEPOS 
8odotv 
KAutaipvjotpa 
ouvdnuioupyos 
eEiodCew 
OUVUTTGPXELV, 
OuvuPIoOTaval 
YVWOTIKOS 
ouvepyos 
OUVAVEY VAIS 
ouoTolxia 
wigis 
ouvugloTaval 
TpOgpXEo Ca 
EgryKelv 
KayUwdia 
evTraBera 
ETTOMEVOS 
ouvodos 
OULUETPOS, TULNETPODS 


2€Qar tev 
a&yopaios 
KO1VOS 
Spoputs 
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commonality or being in 
common or communion 

communicate by signs 

community, the whole 

company 

compare 

comparison 

competent reader 

complete 

complete and utter 

complete or bring to 
completion 

complete or perfect 

complete, completeness, 
complete or bring to 
completion 

completely 

completely and utterly 

complex, what is complex 

composition 

composition 

composition or composite 

comprehend 

comprehensive 

conceal, concealed 


concealed meaning 

conceit, fill with 

conceive 

conceive 

concentrate, concentrated 
form 

concept or conception 

conception 

conception 

conception 

conclude 

conclude or draw a conclusion 

conclusion 

concord 

condense 

condense 

condition 

condition 

conducive 

conduct 


koinénia 


sémainein 

hoi holoi 
synousia 
antiparateinein 
apeikasia 
krités 

holos 

pantelés 
sympléroun 


en telei 
teleios, teleiotés, teleioun 


teleds 

pantelos 

potkilos, poikilia 
diathesis 

poiéma 

systasis 

synairein 

periléptikos 
apokryptein, apokryphos 


hyponoia 

chaunoun 

noein 

syllambanein 
synairein, synairesis 


ennoid, epinoia 
epiblepsis 
epibolé 

noéma, dianoéma 
symperainein 
syllogizesthai 
porisma 
homologia 
synairein 
systellein 
diathesis 

hexis 
Ophelimos 
epocheteuein 
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KOWOVvIa 


onuaivelv 

oi 6Ao1 
ouvouoia 
avtitrapateive 
acrelkaola 
KITTS 

dAos 

TavTeAts 
OUUTTANpoty 


év TEAEL 
TEAELOS, TEAELOTIS, 
TEAELOUV 


TEAEOS 

TravTeAas 

TOIKIAOS, TrOlKIAia 

SidBeo1s 

Troinua 

OUOTAOIS 

ouvaipEiv 

TEPIANTIT1KOS 

caroKpuTrTely, 
G&TrOKPUgOS 

Utrévoia 

xauvotv 

voeiv 

ouAAauBavely 

ouvaipEeiv, ouvaipeois 


évvola, éTtivo1a 
étriBAewis 
étr1BoAn 
vonua, Siavonua 
ouuTrepaivery 
ouAdoyileo bon 
TOplo ua 
dpodoyia 
ouvaipEeiv 
ouoTéAAev 
diaB_eo1s 

e€15 

GOPEAILOS 
ETTOXETEVELV 
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confidence 

confirm 

conflict 

conflict 

conflict 

conflict with, be in 

conform 

confusion 

conjoined 

connate 

connect 

connective 

consecrated 

consider 

consider 

consider as one’s own 

consider, considering 

consistent arrangement, 
according to 

conspicuous 

constitute 

constitution 

construct myths 

construction 

contact 

contact, without 

contemplate 

contemplate, loving to 

contemplation through 
symbols 

contemplation, contemplative 

contemplation, object of 

contemplative meaning 

contend 

content 

content or matters of content 

contest 

continue 

continuous or generating 
continuity 

contrary elements 

contrary to nature 

contrast 

contribute 

contribute 

contribution 


pistis 

SOzein 

maché 

polemos 

systasis 

Stasiazein 

apeikazein 

aporia 

Syzygos 

symphyés 

synaptein 

synektikos 

hieros 

theérein 

noein 

oikeiousthai 
katanoein, katanoésis 
kata mian homologian 


phanos 
sympléroun 
politeia 
mythologein 
Systasis 

synaphé 

anaphos 

theorein 
philotheamén 
symboliké theoria 


theéria, theorétikos 
theama 

theoria 

diateinein 

pragma 

ta pragmatika 
agon 

proienai 

synektikos 


systoichia 
para physin 
antidiairein 
synteinein 
synothein 
moira 
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trots 

owe 

waxn 

TOAEUOS 

oUOTAOIS 

oTtaoldlelv 
a&crerkaCeiv 

&tropia 

ouluyos 

oUNPUT|S 

OUVQTITELV 
OUVEKTIKOS 

iepds 

Secopeiv 

voeiv 

oixelotobar 
KATQVOEIV, KATAVONOIS 
Kata ulav 6uoAoyiav 


paves 
OULTIANpotv 
TOAITEIA 
yuBodoysiv 
oUOTAOIS 

ouvagn 

avapars 

Secopeiv 
plAobecpav 
oULBOAIKT) Pe~pia 


Sewpia, FeaoprTtiKds 
Beara 

Bewpia 

Siateiverv 

TPayUa 

TH TPAYaTIKe 
ayoav 

Biveleytaved 
OUVEKTIKOS 


ouoTolyxia 
Tapa Puvol 
avt181a1peiv 
ouvteively 
ouvobeiy 
Hoipa 
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contribution 

convention 

conversation 

conversation 

convert 

cooperation 

coordinate 

copy, a 

corollary 

corporeal 

correct 

correct opinion, concerned 
with 

correct opinion, have 

correct, correctly 

correction 

correction 

correctional way, in a 

correctly 

correspondence 

corresponding 

cosmos, cosmic 

count among 

counter-blow 

coupling 

courage, courageous 

craft 

craftsman, object of 
craftsmanship 

create variation 

creating likenesses 

creation 

creation 

creation 

creations 

creation of mere images 


creation, created 
creation, thing created 
creative 

creator 

creator 


creator or involved in creation 


creator or maker of myths 
creature 
Crete 


English-Greek Glossary 


synteleia 
thesis 

logos 
synousia 
antistrephein 
sympnoia 
systoichos 
miméma 
porisma 
s6matoeidés 
dikaios 
orthodoxastikos 


orthodoxazein 
orthos, orthés 
katorthosis 
kolasis 
diorthétikos 
kalos 
analogia 
kat’ analogian 
kosmos, kosmikos 
tattein 
antitypia 
SYZEUKIS 
andreia, andrikos 
techné 
démiourgos, 
démiourgéma 
potkillein 
eid6lopoios 
gennéma 
démiourgia 
poiésis 
hai poiéseis 
hé phainomené 
eidolopotia 
genesis, genétos 
démiourgéma 
peri tén poiésin 
potétés 
hypostatés 
démiourgos 
mythoplastés 
z0i0n 


Krété 
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OuVTEAELIa 
Péo1s5 

Aoyos 
ouvouocia 
QVTLOTPEQELY 
oUUTIVOIE 
OUOTOLXOS 
Bipnpa 
TOPlo Ua 
OWMATOELONS 
Sika1os 
dpBoBo0faoT1Kds 


dpPodo§dZeiv 
dpbds, dp8dds 
KaTopPwors 
KOACOIS 
Siopbat1Kkas 
KAS 
avodoyia 
kat’ avadoyiav 
KOOUOS, KOOUIKOS 
TOTTELV 
avtitutri9a 
olevels 
avopeia, avdp1Kds 
Téexvn 
SNLIOUPY ss, 
Snuloupynya 
TOIkiAAElv 
eiS@AOTIO1dS 
yevynua 
Snyloupyia 
Troinots 
ai Totes 
1) PaIvoLEVN EiS@AoTrOTIn 


YEVEOIS, YEVTTOS 
SNMIOUpy Na 
TEP! TH Toinolw 
TOINTNs 
UTIooTAaTNS 
SnMIOUpYds 
pusoTTAGoTNS 
Cov 

Kern 
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crime 


Critias or Critias (book title) 


critic 

criticism 

Cronos, of Cronos 
Cronos, son of 
crossroad 

cry out aloud 
cunning 

Curetes, of the Curetes 
curl 

custom 

custom 

cut off from 

cut open 

cycle 

cycle 

cycle 


dactyl, dactylic 

daemon 

daemonic, in a daemonic 
mode 

damage 

Damon 

dance 

dark 

dealings with 

death 


decay 


deceit or deception, deceive, 


deceptive 
decline 
decline 
decree 
dedicate 
deed 
defectiveness 
define 
define 
define 


definition, define, of definition 


deification 
deity 
deliberately 


English-Greek Glossary 


adikéma 
Kritias 

krités 

epistasis 

Kronos, Kronios 
Kronidés 
triodos 
anabrychasthai 
panourgia 
Kourétes, Kourétikos 
bostrychizein 
thesmos 

nomos 
aphistanai 
anastomoun 
anakyklésis 
kyklos 

periodos 


daktylos, daktylikos 
daimén 
daimonios, daimonios 


kakynein 

Damon 

choreia 

skoteinos 

koinonia 

thanatos 

phthora 

apaté, apatan, apatétikos 


apoptosis 
bhyphesis 
kéryttein 
anienai 
ergon 
kakia 
apereidein 
aphorizein 
diorizein 
horos, horizein, 
horistikos 
ektheosis 
theos 
proairetikos 
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&dikna 

Kertias 

KpITT|S 

éttio TACs 
Kpovos, Kpovios 
Kpovidns 
Tplodos 
avoBpuxao8a1 
Travoupyia 
Koupntes, Koupntikés 
Bootpuyielv 
Beads 

VOUOS 
&plotavar 
avaoTopoty 
AvaKUKAnols 
KUKAOS 
TrEpIOSo¢ 


SaKTUAOS, SAKTUAIKOS 
Satipoov 
Satpovios, Satpovicos 


KQKUVELV 

Aco 

Xopsia 

OKOTEIVOS 

KOLVavia 

Pdvatos 

plopa 

aratn, atatay, 
&cratntiKkds 

atTrOT THOS 

Uqeois 

KNpUTTEW 

aviévat 

épyov 

Kaki 

acrepei Serv 

&popiZev 

SiopiZeiv 

Spos, dpileiv, 6p1oT1Kds 


exBewors 
Beds 
TIPOOIPETIKAS 
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delight 

delineation, clear 

demagogue 

Demeter 

demiurge, demiurgic activity 

demiurgic or of or by the 
demiurge 

democratic 

Demodocus 

demonstrate 


demonstrate, in order to 

demonstration, 
demonstrational 

demonstrative, not strictly 

depart this life 

departure, depart from 

depend 

depend, make 

depravity 

deprive 

derivative existence 

derivative existence, arise as 
a or have an 

derive from 

descend 

descend 

descend 

descend 

descent 

descent 

descent or fall 

deserved or entitled to 

designate 

desire 

desire 

desire, dominated or governed 
by 

desiring part 

destruction 

destructive 

determinate term 

determine 

develop besides a proof 

deviantly 

devoted to, be 


eupatheia 

eukrineia 

démagogos 

Démétér 

démiourgos, démiourgia 
démiourgikos 


démokratikos 
Démodokos 
epideiknynai, 
endeiknysthai 
pros endeixin 
apodeixis/endeixis, 
apodeiktikos 
aneu apodeixeds 
aperchomai 
apostasis, aphistanai 
exartasthai 
exaptein 
diastrophé 
exairein 
parypostasis 
paryphistasthai 


keisthai 
kathékein 
katerchesthai 
katienai 
hyphizanein 
kathodos 
hyphesis 
ptosis 
prepein 
proballein 
epithymia 
eros 
erotikos 


to orektikon 
phthora 
anairetikos 
prosdiorismos 
aphorizein 
proskataskeuazein 
diastrophoés 
prospaschein 
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evTrabera 

eUKpivela 

SNayayos 

Anuntnp 

Snuloupyos, Snuloupyia 
Snloupy1Kds 


STMOKPATIKOS 
AnydodoKos 
étr1Se1kvUval, 
évSeikvuoGar 
Trpds Evder€iv 
amrode1€is/evdeikis, 
&TTOSEIKTIKOS 
dveu aro beiEeos 
GTrEpXOUAL 
atrootaols, &ploTavar 
eEaptaobar 
e€QTr TEV 
diaoTpogn 
e€apetv 
TOAPUTTOO TAOS 
Trapugiotactat 


Keio bat 
KaOTKELY 
KaTépxeo Par 
KATIEVOL 
ugilavetv 
KaB050¢5 
Uqeois 
TITOO1S 
TIPETTELV 
TPOBGAAELY 
éTri8upia 
Epos 
EPOT1KdsS 


TO OpEKTIKOV 

plopa 

vaipeTiKds 
TPOOSIOPIO LOS 
&popiZew 
TpOoKaTaoKEUa ELV 
SlAaoTPOPAS 
TIPOOTTAOYXEIV 
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devoted to, be 

dialectic 

dialogue 

difference 

difference 

different or differing, 
difference 

differing 

difficulty 

Dionysian mysteries 

Dionysus, Dionysian or of 
Dionysus 

direct 

directly 

dirty 

disagreement 

discharge religious duties 

discord 

discord, be in discord 

discordant element 

discourse 

discourse 

discriminating properly 

discursive, in a manner that is 
discursive 

discussion 

discussion 

disease 

disease 

disease of the soul 

dismember, dismemberment 

disorder 

disorderly 

dispassionately 

dispensation 

display 

display 

disposition 

disposition 

disposition 

dissension 

dissimilar, dissimilarity 

dissolution, bringing about 
dissolution 

distance 

distinct, render 


philophroneisthai 
dialektikos 

logos, dialogos 
diastasis 

heterotés 

diaphoros, diaphorotés 


metabatikos 

aporia 

Dionysou teletai 
Dionysos, Dionysiakos 


orthos 

prosechos 

epitholoun 

enantiosis 

aphosioun 

diastrophé 

dichonoia, dichonoein 

to plémmelésan 

lexis 

logos 

dioratikos 

metabatikos, 
metabatikos 

logos, dialogos 

prothesis 

nosos 

pathos 

noséma psychés 

Sparattein, sparagmos 

ataxia 

plémmelés 

apathos 

dosis 

epideiknynai 

prophainein 

diathesis 

hexis 

epitédeiotés 

stasis, diastasis 

anomoios, anomoiotés 


phthora, phthoropoios 


apostasis 
antidiairein 
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plAogpoveio bat 
S1aAeKT1Kds 

Adyos, Sic&Aoyos 

Sido Taos 

ETEPOTNS 

Siaqopos, Siapopotns 


ueTaBaTiKds 

étropia 

Atovuoou TeAeTtal 
Aidvucos, AlovucoiaKkds 


dp8ds 

TIPOOEX OS 

étr18oAotv 

évavTlwols 

&pooiotv 

diaoTtpogn 

S1xdvota, S1xovoeiv 

TO TANUEATIOOV 

AEEIS 

Aoyos 

SropatiKkds 

yetaBatiKds, 
METABATIKAS 

Aoyos, SiaAoyos 

TrpdbEoIs 

vOoos 

Trados 

voonpa wuxtis 

OTTOPATTELV, OTTAPAY LOS 

atagia 

TAT BEANS 

arabes 

Sdo15 

étriSerkvuvat 

TPOMaivelv 

diaB_eois 

talks 

étritnSe1oT 5 

otdols, SidoTAcIs 

avdpolos, &vovo1dT Ns 

pbopa, pfopoTro1ds 


atrd0TAo1s 
avT181a1peiv 
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distinction 

distinction, logical 

distinction, that which gener- 
ates distinction 

distinctive, distinctive feature 

distinguish 

distinguish 

distinguish, distinguish 
logically 

disturbance 

disturbed condition 

diverse, greatly 

diversify, diversity, diverse 


divide 

divide 

divide, divided, in a divided 
manner 

divide, division 

divine depiction 

divine inspiration, divinely 
inspired 

divine myth or lore 

divine token 

divine, divinity or god, in 
a divine way 

divinely inspired along with, 
become 

divinely inspired way, in an 

divinely kindled fire 

divinely possessed soul 

divinity 

divisibly or in a divided 
manner 

division 

division, concerned with 
division 

division, divided or divisible 

division, without 

divorced from 

do away with 

do good 

do one’s own job 

doctor 

doctrine 

doctrine 


diaphorotés 
antidiairesis 
diakrisis, diakritikos 


idios, to idion 
diastellein 

diorizein 

diairein, antidiairein 


taraché 
diastrophé 
pantodapos 
potkillein, poikilia, 
potkilos 
diarthroun 
syndiairein 
merizein, merikos, 
memerismenos 
diairein, diairesis 
theologia 
enthousiasmos, 
enthousiastikos 
theomythia 
synthéma 
theios, to theion, theids 


synenthousian 


entheastikos 

pyr thespidaes 
psyché entheazousa 
theos, theotés 
meristos 


to merikon 
diakrisis, diakritikos 


merism10os, meristos 
ameristos 

allotrios 
aposkeuazesthai 

eu poten 
autopragein 

iatros 

dogma 


theoria 
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Siapopotns 
avT181alpeois 
d1aKplois, S1aKp1T1KOS 


18105, TO 1510v 
S1aoTeAAelv 
Siopileiv 

Siaipeiv, avT1B1a1peiv 


Tapaxn 

SiaoTtpogn 

TavtTosatrés 

TOLKIAAELV, TrOIKIAic, 
TroiKiAos 

diapSpotv 

ouvdiaipeiv 

HEPIZELV, UEPIKOs, 
MELEPLOWEVODS 

Siaipetv, Siaipeois 

Geodoyia 

évGouolacpds, 
évBouclaoT1KdsS 

Beopubia 

ouvOnua 

Qeios, TO BeTov, Beics 


ouvevfouo1av 


EvOeaoT1KOS 

Trp BeoTTISaés 
wuxt) EvbecCouca 
Beds, BedTNS 
MEPLO TOS 


TO MEPIKOV 
S1aKplo1s, S1AKPITIKOS 


HEPIOYOs, HEPIOTOS 
uepiotas 
GAAOTPIOS 
a&trooKeudleoban 
eU Troleiv 
autotipayeiv 
iatpds 

Soypa 

Beapia 
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Dorian, in the Dorian mode 

double life 

down here below 

draughts-player 

dragged, be 

drama 

drama or dramatic event, 
dramatic 

draw away from 

draw into 

drawn from, be 

dream, of a 

drunkenness or drinking 

duties 

dwell within 

dyad, dyadic 


Earth 

earth, earthy, earthly 

earthly 

echo 

ecstatic, moving to ecstasy 

education, educational or 
educative 

educator, educationally or in 
order to educate 

effect 

effect 

effective 

effluence or efflux 

effort 

effortless 

Eidothea 

Eleatic Stranger 

element 

elevate, elevating 

elevation 

eloquence 

emanation 

embrace 


emetic 

emotion, emotional or emo- 
tive, emotionally 

employ as guiding principles 

empower 


Dorios, doristi 
ditté z6é 

téide 

petteutés 
ephelkesthai 

skéné 

drama, dramatikos 


Symptyssein 
hypopherein 
artésthai 
oneiroktikos 
methé 
kathékonta 
hypoikourein 
dyas, dyadikos 


Gé 

gé, géinos, geddés 
téide 

apéchéma 
ekstatikos 

paideia, paideutikos 


paideutikos, paideutikos 


apotelesma 

pathos 

drastérios 

aporroia 

anatasis 

eulytos 

Eidothea 

Eleatés scenos 

stoicheion 

anagein, anagogos 

agogé 

eulogia 

ellampsis 

periechein, 
perilambanein 

aperasis 

pathos, pathétikos, 
pathétikos 

proistanai 

dynamoun 
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Aptos, SwpioTti 
ditty Con 

THe 

TETTEUTTS 

EQeAKEo Ga 

oKnvn 

Spaya, SpapyatiKos 


OULTITUOOELY 
UTTopéepelv 
aptijobat 
OVELPOKTIKOS 
ued 
KabnKovTa 
UtrolKoupEiv 
Suds, SuadiKds 


ri 

yi, yilivos, yeadns 
THSe 

arhyXnu 
&KOTATIKOS 

Traldela, TalSEUTIKOS 


TralSeuT1Kos, 
TTAISEUTIKOOS 

GTroTEAEoHa 

Tra&Bos 

Spaotnplos 

etroppo1a 

avaTtaois 

eVAUTOS 

Eid08éa 

*EAeat ns Sévos 

OTOLXEIOV 

avayelv, avaywyos 

ayoyn 

evdoyia 

EAAQUWIS 

TTEpleXElV, TEPIAGUBGveELV 


ATEPaOIS 

Tabos, TABNHTIKOS, 
TIABNTIKAS 

TIPOIoTAVval 

Suvayouy 
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emulator, to be emulated 
enamoured with the sight of 
encompass 


encosmic, encosmically 

encountering 

end 

end of the range 

endeavour 

endless argument 

endpoint 

engage in 

engage in factionalism or be 
factionalised 

enjoyment or good cheer 

enlist 

enmattered, enmattered fire 

enoplios 

enquiry 

enquiry 

enquiry 

enquiry or object of enquiry or 
topic 

enslave 

enslave 

entertaining 

entertainment 

entire 

entirely 

entirely 

envelops, that which 

envoy 

epiphany 

equality 

Er 

erotic 

err, making errors 

error 

error or error in judgement 

especially 

essence, essential or essentially 

establish 

establish 

establish above 

establish or settle 

establish, established 


2élétés, zél6teos 

philotheamén 

periechein, 
perilambanein 

enkosmiios, enkosmios 

prostychés 

telos 

akros 

epitédeuma 

aperantologia 

apoteleutésis 

metacheirizesthai 

stasiazein 


euphrosyné 
tattein 

enylos, pyr enylon 
enoplios 

zétésis 

theoria 

skemma 

zétéma 


andrapodizein 
douloun 

paidias 

psychagogia 

holos 

pantelos 

teleds 

peribléma 

theéros 

epiphaneia 

isotés 

Er 

erotikos 
plémmelein, plémmelés 
hamartéma 
plémmeleia 
proégoumenos 

ousia, kat’ ousian 
hedrazein 
ephistanai, proistanai 
hyperidryein 
enidryein 

hidryein, hidrymenos 
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CnAotns, CnAwtéos 
plAobecuav 
TEpleyElv, TrepIAauBavelv 


ey KOOULOS, Ey KOOICS 
TPOOTUXTS 

TEAOS 

&Kpos 

étritSeupa 
&trepavtoAoyia 
GtroteAeuTIOIS 
uetaxelpileo bar 
otaoidCeiv 


eppoouvn 

TOTTEL 

EvuUAos, TP EvUAOV 
EvOTrAlos 

Chto1s 

Bewpia 

OKEULO 

Chto 


é&vSpatrobideiv 
SouAotv 

TALS 1&5 
wuxayoyia 

dAos 

TravTeAas 

TEAEOS 

TrepiBAnUa 

Beapos 

ETTIPavera 

iodt15 

"He 

EPOTIKOS 
TANMEAEIV, TTANUEAT|S 
audaptnya 

TIAN MMEAELO 
TIPOT!YOULEVODS 
ovola, KaT’ ovciav 
éSpcCew 
épiotavai, Tpolotavat 
Utrep1Spuelv 
évilSpuvelv 

iSpverv, iSpupEevos 
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established or establishing 

establishing 

eternal, eternally 

eternal, eternity, eternally 

eternally 

etherial 

ethical or moral character, at 
the ethical level 

Ethiopian 

Euphrosyné 

even (number) 

event 

evidence 

evil (adj., noun) 

evil, free from 

evocation 

exact 

examine 

examine 

example 

excellence 

excess 

excitement 

exempt, exempted 

exercise 

exercise providence or provi- 
dential care 

exist 

existence 

existence or mode or sort of 
existence 

existence, bringing into 

expanse 

expect, as one would 

experience 

expertise, expert 

expiation 

explain 

explanation 

explanation 

explicate 

explication, by 

expository 

expounder 

expressed, not to be 

expression 


histamenos 

thesis 

aidnios, diaidnids 
aidios, aidion, aidids 
aet 

aitherios 

éthos, éthikos 


Aithiops 
Euphrosyné 
artios 
pragma 
tekmérion 
kakos, kakia 
akakotos 
proklésis 
anechengyos 
katanoein 
skopein 
paradeigma 
areté 
periousia 
ptoia 
exairein, exéirémenos 
kinésis 
pronoein 


einai 
byparxis 
hypostasis 


bypostatikos 
platos 

eikotos 
pathéma 
epistémé, epistémon 
aphosiosis 
epekdidaskein 
aition/aitia 
anaptyxis 
anaploun 
aneiligmenos 
hyphégétikos 
exégétés 
anexoistos 
lexis 
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ioT&uEvos 

B€o15 

Aidvios, S1a1cvicss 
aiS10¢6, KiS1ov, AiSiess 
ai 

aiBepios 

T8os, TO1Kds 


Aisioy 
Evgpoouvn 
&ptios 
TPay Ua 
TEKUT|PLOV 
KaKOS, KaKiC 
AKAKOTOS 
TPOKANOIS 
avexey YUOS 
KATAVOEIV 
oKoTreiv 
TApadEry ua 
&peTh 
TIEPIOUCIA 
TTola 
eEaipeiv, EEnenyEevos 
Kivnols 
TIpoOVvoEiv 


¥ 
eival 
Utrapéis 
UTrOoTAOIs 


UTTOOTATIKOS 
TIAaTOS 
e1KOTOOS 
Tada 
ETOTTUN, ETLIOTTUOV 
&pooiwols 
éTrEKSLSGOKEL 
aitiov aitia 
evar tus 
avatrAotv 
GvEIALYHEVOOS 
u@nyntiKds 
e€nyntns 
avefo1oTt0¢ 
AEEIS 
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expression or word 
extend 


extended, in a manner that is 

extension, lacking 

exterior or external or outside, 
that which is 

extreme 

extreme 

eye 

eyes, before the 


fact or reality 

factional strife, be in factional 
strife 

factual character 

fall or fall short 

fall, not inclined to 

false, falsely 

falsehood or lie 

familiarity 

family 

family (members) 

fantasy 

far below 

far from or far removed from 

fate 

fate 

father 

fearlessness 

feeling 

feet, around the 

female 

fiction or fictional episode 

fictive 

figurative 

figure 

filling, fulfilling 

final 

final stage 

finally 

finally or last 

fine, be 

fine, finely 

finished 

fire 


rhéma 

anateinein, diateinein, 
proteinein 

diastatos 

adiastaton 

to ektos 


akros 
eschatos 
omma 


hyp’ opsin 


pragma 


stasis, stasiazein 


to pragmateiodes 
apopiptein 
aptotos 
pseudés, pseudos 
pseudos 
oikeiotés 
genos 

hoi oikeioi 
phantasia 
elattotikos 
pollostos 
heimarmené 
moira 

pater 

adeia 

pathos 
peripezios 
thélys 
plasma 
epiplastos 
morphotikos 
schéma 
apoplér6étikos 
eschatos 
apoteleutésis 
telos 

eschatos 

eu echein 
kalos, kalos 
apékribomenos 
byr 
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Fpar 
avateiver, Siateivery, 


O- 


TIpoTeivelv 
Siactatas 
&didoTatov 
TO EKTOS 


&Kpos 
EOXATOS 
Spa 
om’ Swiv 


TPaY Ya 
oTaols, oTao1dZelv 


TO TIPAY NATED SES 
cqrotritr tei 
&TITOTOS 
wevdtss, wevddds 
wetdos 
oikeloTNs 

YEVOS 

oi oiKéio1 
gavtaoia 
EAATTOTIKOS 
TIOAAOO TOS 
eluapuevn 
Hoipa 

TatTnp 

Sera 

TraBos 
TEpITECLOS 
8fjAus 

TIAGOLa 
étrittrAao tos 
HOPPWTIKOS 
OXF] Na 
GTTOTIANPWT1KOS 
€OXATOS 
GtroteAeuTNOIS 
TEAOS 

ZOXATWS 

eu éXelv 

KOAOS, KAAS 
éarnKp1Bapévos 
Tup 
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first 

first (principle) 

first principles 

first principles 

first things, the very 

first, the 

fitted/suited, not (well) 

fitting 

fitting 

fitting or appropriate, in 
a manner that is 

fitting or in keeping with, be 

fitting for a symposium 

fitting, be 

fixed 

fleet (of ships) 

fleshy 

flood 

flow forth 

follow 

follower 

following, following (up)on 

fond of sad things 

fond of stories 

fondness 

foolish 

foolishness 

foolishness 

footprint 

force 

foreign 

foreign 

forerunner 

forethought 

fork 

form 

form 

form or formal type, formal 

form, in form or limited by 
form 

form, without 

formative principle 

formed of, be 

former or previous 

formless fire 

forms, into multiple 


proteron 
archégikos 

protai bypotheseis 
archai 

ta protista 

ta prota 
asymmetros 
themis 

oikeios 

prepontos 


prepein 
sympotikos 
kathékein 
aplanés 

nautiké dynamis 
sarkédeés 

klydon 

aporrein 
periepein 
zélotés 
hepomenos, hepomends 
philolypos 
philomythos 
philia 

anoétos 

anoia 

phlyaria 

ichnos 

dynamis 
allotrios 

xenos 
prodromos 
prométhia 
schisis 

idea 

schéma 

eidos, eidétikos 
morphé, morphotikos 


amorphos 
logos physikos 
artésthai 
proteron 

pyr atypoton 
polyeidés 
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TIPOTEPOV 
&eXNy1KOS 
TPOTAL UTTOBECEIS 
a&pxai 

Ta TPWTIOTA 

Ta TPATA 
GOULUETPOS 

Ours 

oiKeios 
TEPETTOVTOOS 


TIPETTELV 
OUUTTOTIKOS 
KaOTKELV 
etrAaviys 
VaUTIKT) SUVapts 
oapKadns 
KAUSav 
ccroppeiv 
TIEPLETTELV 
Cndcorths 
ETTOUEVOS, ETTOLEVOOS 
@lAdAuTTOS 
glAduubos 

glrAia 

&vdntos 

avon 

gpAuapia 

ixvos 

Suvauls 
GAASTPIOS 

Eévos 
TPOSPOLOS 
TrpOUNBia 
oxiots 

idea 

oXF|NO 

eiSos, eiSnT1Kds 
HOPPT, HOPPATIKAS 


&uoppos 

Adyos PUCIKOS 
aptijobar 
TIPOTEPOV 

Trp &tTUTTAOTOV 
TroAue1845 
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fortunate 

fortune 

foundational 

founder 

founder 

fragment 

fragmentary way, in a 

freakish 

free 

free from age 

free from or of, be 

free-ranging 

freely chosen 

friendship 

from (here) below 

from above or on high or the 
top or up there 

from somewhere or 
something 

from the divine or the god(s) 

fulfil or fill (out) 

fulfilment 


full, be 

function 

fundamental or primary, 
most 

further 

furthest 


Gaia 

game 

game 

garment 

gathering 

general (milit.) 

general or common 

general form, ina 

general, generally or in 
general 

general service 

generally speaking 

generation, generative or 
generating 

generation, perpetual 

generative 


eudaimon 
tyché 
hypokeimenos 
archégos 
hégemon 
katakermatizein 
diéirémenos 
teratodés 
eleutheros 
agéron 
kathareuein 
aphetos 
hekousios 
philia 
katéthen 
anothen 


ekeithen 


theothen 
sympléroun 
plérosis, apoplérosis 


pléthynein 
ergon 
protistos 


pollostos 
eschatos 


Gé 

agon 

paidia 
peribléma 
syllépsis 
stratégos 
koinos 
synéirémenos 
holos, holds 
hagisteia 

hos to holon eipein 


gennéma, gennétikos 


deigenesia 
gonimos 
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eUSaivov 
TUXN 
UTrOKEINEVOS 
apxnyds 
TYEKOV 
KaTaKkepuatilerv 
SINENLEVEDS 
Tepatoodns 
éAeuBepos 
éeyhpav 
Kabapevelv 
&@ETOS 
EKOUO1OS 
@lrAia 
KaToob_ev 
dvobev 


éxeiGev 


Gedb_ev 

ouUTTANpoty 

TIAT|PWOIS, 
&TOTIAT|PWOs 

TAnOuvelv 

épyov 

TIPOT1OTOS 


TOAAOO TOS 
EOXKATOS 


rij 

ayov 

TAd1a 
TrEpiBANUa 
oUAATWIS 
oTpAaTNYOS 
KO1VOS 
OUVTIPTILEVODS 
dAos, SAWS 


ayloteia 
os TO GAov eitteiv 
YEVVTUG, YEVVTTIKOS 


ceryeveoia 
YOVIOS 
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generative cause 

genesis or generation, gener- 
ated, generative 

genre 

genre 

genuinely 

genuinely 

genus 

get right 

Giant, gigantic 

gift-giving 

girdle 

girdle 

give 

give, give into 

given 

giving rise to 

Glaucon 

go 

go before 

go down 

go out or forth 

go wrong 

goal or objective 

goat-stag 

god, goddess 

goddess 

godlessness 

gods, battle of or conflict 
among 

gods, bestowed by 

gods, worthy of 

going around 

gold, golden 

good 

good deed 

good faith 

good things, providing 

good works, producer of 

good-in-itself 

good, creator or maker of 

good, goodness 

good, informed by the 

good, render as 

good, the act of doing 

Gorgias (book title) 


dition genos 
genesis, genétos, 
genesiourgos 
genos 
eidos 
gnésios 
ontos, t6i onti 
genos 
katorthoun 
Gigas, gigantikos 
dosis 
zone 
zoster 
proxenein 
endidonai 
hypokeimenos 
proxenos 
Glayk6on 
phoitan 
proerchesthai 
katerchesthai 
proienai 
plémmelein 
telos 
tragelaphos 
ho theos, hé theos 
thea 
atheotés 
theomachia 


theoparadotos 
theoprepés 
perion 

chrysos, chrysous 
spoudaios 
eupragia 
pistotés 
agathopoios 
agathourgos 
autoagathos 
agathourgos 
agathos, agathotés 
agathoeidés 
agathynein 
agathopoiein 
Gorgias 
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aitiov yévos 
YEVEOIS, YEVT|TOS, 
yeveoloupyos 
YEVOS 
1505 
yvnoiws 
Svtws, TO SVTI 
YEVOS 
Katoptotv 
Piyas, yryavtiKos 
Sdo15 
Caovn 
Cwornp 
TIpogeveiv 
évd186var 
UTTOKEINEVOS 
TIPOSEVOS 
TAauKoov 
poiTtav 
TrpOgpXEo Ga 
KaTépxeo Gar 
TpOleva 
TANUEAEIV 
TEAOS 
TpayéAagos 
6 Beds, 1 Beds 
Beck 
abedtns5 
Beouayia 


§eoTrTAapadsotos 
SeomrpeTt ts 
TTEPIOV 

xXpuods, youdots 
otrousatos 
euTIpayia 
TIOTOTNS 
a&yabotro1ds 
ayaboupyds 
autoayabes 
ayaboupyds 
ayabds, ayabotns 
ayaboe1515 
oyabuvelv 
a&yabortrorsiv 
Popyias 
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governance 

governing intellect in the 
universe 

governor or one who governs 
or presides over 

Graces 

graft 

grasp 

great feat 

greater 

greater poet 

greatest 

greed 

Greek, a Greek 

grief 

group 

group 

grow indistinct 

grow thick 

guardian 

guardian 

guardian, a 

guardian, as a guardian 

guide 

guide leading 

guideline 

gymnastics 


habit 
Hades 
handling 
happiness 


happy 
harm, harmful 


harmful 

harmonious, endowed with 
harmony 

harmonious, in a manner that is 

harmonising 

harmony 

hasten 

have worth 

health 

hearing 

heart 


arché 

ho en toi panti politikos 
nous 

prostatés 


Charites 
enkentrizein 
plezein 
pleonektéma 
kreitton 
mousik6teros 
akrotatos 
philochrématia 
Hellénikos, Hellén 
lypé 

meros 

pléthos 
amydroun 
pachynesthai 
epboros 
phrouros 
phylax 
phylakikos, phylakikés 
hégemon 
anagogos 

Eypos 


gymnastiké 


epitédeuma 
Haidés 
metacheirésis 
eudaimonia, to 
eudaimonein 
eudaimon 
blabé, blaberos 
blaptikos 


enarmonios 


emmelos 
synarmostikos 
harmonia 
horman 

eu echein 
hygeia 

akoé 

thymos 
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&exh 
6 év TH Tavti TOAITIKOS 


vous 
TPOOTATNS 


Xapites 
éykevtpiceiv 
Tr1éCeiwv 
TAEOVEKTTUG 
KpeiTTov 
HOUOIKOTEPOS 
&KPOTATOS 
@lAoxpnyatia 
‘EAAnvikos, “EAAnv 
AUT 

KEPOS 

TAT 80s 
&uuspoty 
Traxuveobar 
EPOpos 
gpoupés 
Quaag 
QUAGKIKOS, PUAAKIKGS 
Tyeueov 
avaywydos 
TUTTOS 
YULVAOTIKT] 


étritSeupa 
“Aids 
MEeTaXEiPT|IOIS 
evdaipovia, TO 
eUSaipoveiv 
eUSaivov 
BA&Bn, BAcBepds 
BAaTIT1KOS 
EVAPLOVIOS 


EUpEAaDS 
OUVAPHOOTIKOS 
apyovia 

opuay 

eU éyelv 

uysia 

&KorT| 

8upds 
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heaven or the heavens 

Hebe 

Hector 

Helen 

Helios 

Hellenic, a Hellene 

help 

Hephaestus 

Hephaestus, built or crafted 
by 

Hera ‘patroness of marriage’ 

Hera, of Hera 

Heracles, Heraclean 

hereditary 

Hermes 

hero, heroic or to do with 
heroes 

heroic [metre] 

Hesiod 

hidden, in a hidden manner 

hide 

hieratic 

hierophant 

highest 

hint 

hint at 

history 

hold forth or out 

holiest or most holy 

holistic 

holy, in a holy manner 

home, at 

Homer, of Homer or 
Homeric 

honour, craving 

horror 

human 

hybris 

hymns, compose or say in 

hypercosmic, hypercosmically 


hypostasis 
hypothesis 


icon 
icon 


ouranos 
Hébé 

Hektér 

Helené 

Helios 

Hellénikos, Hellén 
Ophelein 
Heéphaistos 
Heéphaistoteuktos 


zygia 

Heéra, Héraios 
Héraklés, Hérakleios 
patrios 

Hermés 

héros, hérdikos 


héroios 

Heésiodos 
kryphios, kryphios 
apokryptein 
hieratikos 
hierophantés 
akrotatos 
ainissesthai 
hyponoein 
historia 
proteinein 
hagidtatos 

holikos 

hieros, hierés 
otkeios 

Homéros, Homérikos 


philotimos 

terateia 

anthropeios, anthrépikos 

bybris 

hymnein 

hyperkosmios, 
hyperkosmios 

bypostasis 

hypothesis 


agalma 
eikon 
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oupaves 

“HB 

“EKTOp 

“EAévy 

“HA1os 

“EAAnviKés, “EAAnv 
aopedeiv 
“Heaiotos 
‘HpaiototeuKtos 


fuyia 

“Hepa, “Hpatos 
‘Hpaxatis, He&KAeios 
TATP1OS 

‘Eputis 

Fpas, hpaikes 


Tpdos 

‘Hoiodos 

KpUgLOS, KPUGIAS 
ctroKpUTITELV 
lepaTIKdsS 
iepopavtns 
&KPOTATOS 
aiviooeobat 
UTrovoEiv 

iotopia 
Trpoteively 
aylOTATOS 
6AIKOS 

iepds, iepdds 
oiKElos 

“Opnpos, ‘Ounprkds 


@IAOTILOS 

Tepatela 

avOpootretos, &vOpaTt1Kds 

GBprs 

Uuveiv 

UTTEPKOOUIOS, 
UTrEpKOOIs 

UTréoTAOIs 

urd8eots 


oyoaya 
eikaov 
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Ida 

idiosyncrasy 

ignorance 

ignorant 

illicit 

illness 

illness, free from 

illuminate 

illuminate, illumination 

illusion, illusory or producing 
illusion 

illusionistic mode, in an 

illusory 

image 

image 

image 

image production 

image, imagistic 

images, creation of 

images, maker or creator of 

images, with 

imagination or imagining, 
imaginary or imaginative, 
product of the imagination 

imitation, an imitation 

imitation, give a good 

imitations or objects of 
imitation 

imitative, in an imitative 
manner 

imitator 

imitator, imitate or be an 
imitator 

immaculate 

immaterial, immaterially 

immoderate, immoderately, 
immoderation 

immoderately 

immortalisation 

immortality 

immutability 

immutable 

impassioned 

impassive, impassivity 

impel oneself 

imperceptible 


Ida 

idiotés 

agnota 

anoétos 

athesmos 

nosos 

anosos 

katalampein 

ellampein, ellampsis 

phantasialphantasma, 
phantastikos 

phantastik6os 

eidolikos 

agalma 

eidos 

eikOn 

eiddlourgiké 

eid6lon, eiddlikos 

eid6lopotia 

eidélopoios 

eidélikos 

phantasia, phantastikos, 
phantasma 


mimesis, miméma 
eu mimeisthai 
ta miméta 


mimeétikos, mimétikos 


mimétés 
mimétés, mimeisthai 


achrantos 

auilos, aiilos 

ametros, ametros, 
ametria 

pera tou metrou 

apathanatismos 

athanasia 

ametablésia 

ametablétos 

empathés 

apathés, apatheia 

horman 

aphanés 
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“180 

id10TNs 

ayvoia 

&vontos 

&Beopos 

vooos 

&vooos 

KOTOAGUTTELV 

éAAGutreiv, EAAQUWIS 

gavtacia/pavtacua, 
POAVTAOTIKOS 

PAVTAOTIKAS 

eiS@A1Kds 

oyoaya 

£1505 

eiKoov 

eidw@Aoupy1ky} 

eiSa@Aov, ciS@A1Kds 

eidS@AoTrOUA 

eiS@AoTIO1ds 

EIS @AIKAS 

Pavtacia, PAaVTAOTIKOS, 
pavTaopta 


Bipnots, piynpo 
eU ulpetobor 
TH PILNTE 


UILTTIKOS, ULUTITIKGS 


BIN TNS 
HIUNTIS, UlbEto Gon 


O&xpavtos 

GUAos, &iAws 

GueTpos, avETPODS, 
&uetpia 

Tépa TOU LETPOU 

atrabavatiopds 

abavacia 

&uetaRAnoia 

&uetaRANTOS 

éuTradt|s 

actradtys, ara Bera 

opyav 

&pavi|s 
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imperfection 

imperishable fire 

impersonation of characters 

impetus, have an 

impiety 

impiety 

impression 

impression, easily taking an 

impression, take an 

impulse 

impulse 

impurity, impure 

in accordance with 

in a different manner 

in a mythic manner 

in a variety of ways 

in every respect or possible 
way 

in general 

in keeping with 

in no way 

in order to turn 

in parts 

in turn 

inability 

inaccessible 

inactive 

inappropriate 

inappropriateness 

incarnation 

incidental 

incidental 

incidental, be 

incision 

inclination 

include 

include 

include 

inclusiveness 

incompatible 

incongruous, be 

incorporeal, in an incorporeal 
manner 

indefinite 

indicate 

indissoluble 


to mé teleion 
pyr aphthiton 
prosopopoiia 
horman 
anosiourgia 
asebeia 

doxa 
eutypotos 
apotypousthai 
kinésis 
hormé 
akatharsia, akathartos 
hepomenos 
allotriés 
mythoeidds 
pantodapos 
pantodapos 


haplos 

oikeids 
médamos 
protreptikos 
meristos 

para meros 
adynamia 
abatos 
apraktos 
plémmelés 
anoikeiotés 
genesis 
parergos 
peristatikos 
empiptein 
tomé 

nous 
periechein 
periptyssein 
symperilambanein 
to periléptikon 
asynklostos 
apemphainein 
asomatos, asomatos 


aoristos 


endeiknysthai 
alytos, adialytos 
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TO pt) TEAELOV 
TrUp apbitov 
TpoowTroTrolia 
opyay 
a&vocioupyia 
coePera 

8dfa 
EUTUTTOTOS 
é&trotuTovo bat 
Kivnols 

Spun 
a&Kkabapoia, akabaptos 
ETTOMEVOS 
GAAOTPIOS 
putoE15d5 
TAavTOsaT4ras 
TavTosamras 


AaTrAgs 

OIKEIWS 
UNSaads 
TIPOTPETITIKOS 
MEPLOT OS 

TTAPa LEPOS 
a8uvapia 
&Batos 
&mrpaKktos 

TAT BMEANS 
volkeloTns 
YEVEOIS 
TTXPEPYOS 
TIEPIOTATIKOS 
éuTriTT TEL 

TOMN 

vous 

TEPIEXELV 
TIEPITITUOOELV 
oupTrepiAauBavery 
TO TEPIANTITIKOV 
GoUyKAWOTOS 
ctreuqaivelv 
GOWUATOS, KOWUATWOS 


&Oplo Tos 
évdeikvuobar 
Autos, &81dAutOS 
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individual 

individual, act as an 
individual, individually 
individualised 
individuals, for/of 
indivisible, indivisibly 
indulge 

ineffable 

ineffective 

inevitably 
inexperience 

inferior 

inferior 

inferior 

inferiority 

infinite 

informative 
inheritance 

initially 

initiate 

initiate, an 

initiated 

initiation, by initiation 


initiation, related to 

injurious 

injustice 

innate 

innocent 

insolent person 

insoluble 

inspiration 

inspiration, with or by divine 

inspired (divinely) 

inspired, be, or be under 
divine inspiration 

inspired by the Muses 

inspired, be (divinely) 

instrument, instrumental 

insufficiency 

insult 

intellect 

intellect, lack of 

intellect, lacking 

intellection 


atomos 

idiazein 

idios, idids 
meristos 

idiai 

ameristos, ameristos 
philophroneisthai 
arrétos 

adranés 

ex anankés 
apeiria 
katadeesteros 
hypheimenos 
cheiron 

hyphesis 
anekleiptos 
epistémonikos 

ta patria 

tén archén 
prokatarchein 
mystés 
teloumenos 
telestiké, dia telestikés 


telestikos 

ponéros 

adikia 

symphyés 

abatos 

hybristés 

alytos 

epipnoia 
entheastikOos, entheds 
entheastikos, entheos 
entheazein 


mousikos 
enthousiazein 
organon, organikos 
hyphesis 

hybrizein 

nous 

anoia 

anoétos 

noésis 
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&TOYOS 
id1aCeiv 
18105, idias 
MEP1O TOS 
idia 
GUEPLOTOS, GLEPIOTAS 
plAogpoveicbat 
&pprtos 
&dpavis 
&€ avayKns 
acreipia 
KATASEEOTEPOS 
UEILEVOS 
XElpoov 
Uoeois 
&VveKAElTTOS 
ETO TNMOVIKOS 
TH TATPIO 
Thy a&exTV 
TIPOKATAPYELV 
yuvoTns 
TEAOULEVOS 
TEAEOTIKT), 51k 
TEAEOTIKTS 
TEAEOTIKOS 
TOvNpds 
adikia 
oULpUT|S 
&Batos 
sBpioThs 
GAuTOS 
étrittvoia 
evPeaoT Kas, évOeas 
évOeaotikds, évbeos 
évOeckZeiv 


MOUOIKOS 
évGouo1dZelv 
dpyavoy, 6pyaviKds 
Uqeois 

UBpiZew 

vous 

d&voia 

&vontos 

vono1s 
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intellective or intellectual, 
intellectively or 
intellectually 

intellectually 

intelligence 

intelligence or intellect, act of 

intelligence, intelligent 

intelligent, intelligently 

intelligible 

intemperance 

intensify 

intensity 

intention 

intention 

intention 

intention 

intercourse 

interlocutor 

intermediary or intermediate 

intermediary, as an 

interpret 

interpretation 

interpretation 

interpretation 

interpreter 

intrinsic 

introduce 

introduce 

introductory 

intrude 

invest with 

investigation 

investigation, investigative 

invisible, invisibly 

Ion (book title) 

Tonian mode, in the 

Tris 

ironic 

irrational 


irrationality, in an irrational 
manner 

irrefutable 

Ithaca 


noeros, noeros 


gnostikos 

dianoia 

noésis 

phronésis, phronimos 

empbron, emphronos 

noeros, noétos 

akolasia 

synteinein 

syntonia 

bouléma 

dianoia 

ennoia 

nous 

mixts 

prosdialegomenos 

mesos, mesotés 

en mesel 

apherméneuein 

exégésis 

herméneia 

theoria 

exégétés 

oikeios 

paragein 

proxenein 

proégoumenos 

parempiptein 

periballein 

theoria 

2étésis, zététikos 

aphanés, en aphanei 

I6n 

iasti 

Tris 

eironikos 

alogos, alogistos, tés 
alogias 

alogia, alogos 


anelenktos 
Ithaké 


348 


VOEPOS, VOEPAS 


YVOOTIKAS 

diavoia 

vonols 

PPOVTSIS, PPOVINOS 

EUPPOOV, EUMPPOVAdS 

VOEPOS 

aKodhacia 

ouvteivelvy 

ouvTovia 

BovAnua 

Siavoia 

EVVOla 

vous 

uigis 

TrpOT1aAEyouEvos 

ueoos, LECOTNS 

év UEOEL 

&pepunveverv 

efhynors 

Epunvela 

Bewpia 

eenyntns 

oiKEtos 

Tapayelv 

TIpogeveiv 

TIPOTLYOUPEVOS 

TOpEUTrIT TE 

TEPIBGAAELY 

Becopia 

Cytnots, Cytnt1Kds 

apavns, év &pavei 

“lov 

iaoti 

*Ipis 

eipooviKds 

GAoyos, aAdyloTos, Tis 
dAoyias 

dAoyia, dAdyoos 


aveAeyKTOS 
1aKn 
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join or unite 

journey 

judge, as a judge 

judgement, place of 

just, by justice 

just, justly 

justice 

justice in the city or political 
justice 

justice, the just 

justifiably 

juvenile 


keen, one who is 

keep away from 

Kephalus 

kind 

kind 

kind 

kind, of all or every 

kindred 

king, kingly 

kinship 

knowledge 

knowledge 

knowledge, knowing or hav- 
ing knowledge 

knows, that which 

Kore 

kymindis (name of a bird) 


labour 

labour, be in 

labourer 

labouring, in the manner of 
a labourer 

Lacedaemonian 

lamentation, of 

lamentation, one who 
produces 

lamentations, lover of 

land or place 

language 

last (grade or rank or stage) 

latent 

laughter 


anaptein, synaptein 
poreia 

krités, kritikos 
dikaiétérion 

kata dikén 

dikaios, dikaios 
diké, dikaiosyné 
politiké dikaiosyné 


to dikaion 
en dikéi 
nearoprepes 


2él6tés 
aphistanai 
Kephalos 

genos 

eidos 

idea 

pantodapos 
synnomos 
basileus, basilikos 
syngeneia 

gnosis 

historia 
epistémeé, epistémon 


gnostikos 
Koré 
kymindis 


bdinein 

locheuein 

thés 

thétikos, thétikos 


Lakedaimonios 
thrénétikos 
thrénopoios 


philothrénos 
chora 
onoma 
eschatos 
anenergétos 
gelos 
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Qvarrtely, ouvatrtely 
Tropela 

KPIT1S, KPITIKOS 
SiKkalwTnplov 

Kate Sikny 

Sikatlos, SiKaiws 
Sikn, Sikalocouvn 
TOAITIKT) SiKAlooUVn 


TO Sikalov 
év Sik 
VEQAPOTTPETTNS 


Cndcorhs 
&plotava 

Kégpados 

YeVvos 

1505 

idéa 

TavToOsatres 
OUVVOLOS 

Baoieus, BaoidiKds 
OUYYEVELA 

yvaors 

iotopia 

ETOTTUN, ETLOTTUOV 


YVWOTIKOS 
Kopn 
KUUIVS15 


odiveiv 

Aoxevelv 

Ons 

OntiKds, OnT1Kds 


Aaxkedaipovios 
8envntiKds 
8pnvoTro1ds 


plAdbpnvos 
Kapa 

Svoua 
EOXKATOS 
avevepyttos 
yEedas 
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laughter-loving 

law or divine law 

law, lawgiver 

lawful 

lawful, in a manner that is 

Laws (book title) 

lead 

lead 

lead up/upward, leading 
upward 

Leader (of chorus) 

Leader (of chorus) 

leader, leading 

leading 

leading part 

legacy 

Lesbos 

lesser or lower 


Leto 

licentiousness 

lie (in a place) 

lie or state falsehood 
life 


life, life experience, lifestyle or 


way of life 
lifelessness 
lifelike 
light 
light that has been given 

a form 
like-minded 
likemindedness, state of 
liken 
likeness 
likeness 
limit 
limit 
limit 
limit case 
limitation 
limits, not observing 
line (of verse) 
live a civic life 
living being or thing 
living well 


English-Greek Glossary 


philogelos 

thesmos 

nomos, nomothetés 
themis 

euagos 

Nomoi 

podégein 

proagein 

anagein, anagogos 


koryphaios 

chorégos 

hégemon, hégemonikos 

archégos 

to hégemonikon 

paradosis 

Lesbos 

katadeesteros, 
hypodeesteros 

Lét6 

akolasia 

keisthai 

pseudesthai 

bios 

20€ 


azoia 
zO0tikos 
phos 


phos tetyp6menon 


homophron 
homonoia 
apeikazein 
aphomoiosis 
homoiosis, homoiotés 
eschatos 

horos 

peras 

akros 

metron 

aoristos 

rhéma 

zein politikés 
z0i0n 

euzOia, to eu zein 


350 


@ldoyéAws 
Beads 

vouos, vouodEeTns 
Gus 

euayas 

Noyor 

Todnyeiv 
TpOayElv 
averyetv 


Kopugatos 

xopnyds 

TYEMOV, TyEWovIKds 

apxnyds 

TO TyeNovIKoV 

TAapadools 

AéoBos 

KATASEEOTEPOS, 
Utrodego TEpOS 

Anto 

aKodhacia 

KeioGan 

wevdeo8ar 

Bios 

Con 


alia 

CooT1KOS 

pars 

as TETUTTOLEVOV 


OLOPPoV 
Ouovola 
a&crerkaCeiv 
&popoiwols 
Spoiwols, OUolOTNS 
€OXATOS 

dpo05 

TrEp aS 

&Kpos 

METPOV 

&Oplo Tos 

pfipa 

Ceiv TOAITIKOS 
(ov 

evlota, TO ev Ceiv 
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logos, logical 
longed for 

loosen 

lot or place allotted 
lot, by 

love 

love of pain 

love of the body 
lover 

lover of beauty 

low or lower or below 
lower 

lower 

lower 

lowest point 
lowest, in lowest mode 
luminous 

lunar 

lust 

Lycaon 

Lycurgus 


Lydian, in the Lydian mode 


madness, madman or raving 


magician 

main 

main enquiry 
mainspring 

maintain 

make sit 

maker 

manifest 

manifest (adj.) 
manifest, manifestation 


manifold 
manly, render manly 


manner of speaking 
manufacture 
many-headed 
marvel 

masses, the 


material, materially or in 


a material manner 
maternal 


English-Greek Glossary 


logos, logikos 
polyaratos 
anienai 

léxis 

kata klérous 
eros 

to philolypon 
philos6maton 
erastés 
philokalos 
kato 
katadeesteros 
hypheimenos 
cheiron 
ptosis teleutaia 
eschatos, eschatés 
augoeides 
selénaios 

eros 

Lykaon 
Lykourgos 
Lydios, lydisti 


mania, Mainomenos 

goes 

proégoumenos 

prothesis 

tonos 

diateinein 

hidryein 

démiourgos 

prophainein 

empbanés 

phainomenos, to 
phainomenon 

pantodapos 

andrikos, andrizein 

logos, phémé 

poiésis 

polykephalos 

teratologia 

pléthos 

enylos, enylos 


métrikos 
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Adyos, Aoy1Kos 
TroAuapatos 
éviévan 

AEs 

KATO KAT]|POUS 
Epos 

TO plAdAUTIOV 
@lAoo@YaTOV 
épaottys 
@IAdKaAOS 
KATO 
KATASEEOTEPOS 
UEleVvos 
XEipoov 

TITHOIs TEAEUTAIA 
EOKATOS, EOXATWOS 
auyoeldns 
o€Anvaios 

EPCOS 

AuK&ov 
Auxotipyos 
Av8ios, Ausi10Ti 


pavia, LovoyEvos 
yons 
TIPOT!YOULEVOS 
TrPdPECIs 
TOVOS 
Siateiverv 
iSpvelv 
SnMIoUpyds 
TPOPaivelv 
eupavn|s 
Q1VOUuEVOS, TO 
alvouEevoy 
Tavtosatrés 
avbpikds, &vbpileiv 


AOyos, PUN 
Troinols 
TOAUKEPAAOS 
Tepatodoyia 
TAT|805 
évuAos, EvUAws 


UNTPIKOS 
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matter or material, material 
(ad. 

matter, depending on 

meadow 

meaning 

measure, to measure 

measureless 

measurements 

medical art 


melodrama, melodramatic, in 


a melodramatic manner 
memory or memorial 
Meno (book title) 
mental impression 
mention 
Mentor 
messenger 
method 
metre 
metre, in metre 
middle 
midwife 
might, invincible 
mightier 
mimeésis, mimetic, mimic 


mimetic artist 

mimetic practice or activity 

mind, out of one’s 

mind, out of one’s 

Minos or Minos (book title) 

misguided 

mist 

mistake 

mistake, make a mistake, 
mistaken 


mixed 

Mixolydian mode, in the 
mixture 

model 

model 

moderate affection, with 
moderation, to moderate 
moment 

monad, monadic 


bylé, hylikos 


enylos 

leimon 

ennoia, dianoia 

metron, metrein 

ametros 

symmetria 

iatriké 

tragoidia, tragikos, 
tragikos 

mnémé 

Men6én 

phantasia 

mnémé 

Mentor 

angelos 

methodos 

rhythmos 

metron, emmetros 

mesos 

locheutiké 

adamaston 

kreitt6n 

mimeésis, mimétikos, 
mimeisthai 

mimétés 

mimésis 

anoétos, anoétos 

ekphron 

Minos 

plémmelés 

achlys 

plané 

plémmeleia, 
plémmelein, 
plémmeleés 

miktos 

mixolydisti 

krasis 

paradeigma 

typos 

metriopathos 

metriotés, metrein 

kairos 

monas, monadikos 
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UAn, UAIKds 


évuAos 

AEIUOoV 

évvola, Sicvo1a 

HETPOV, HETPEIV 

GueTtpos 

OULLETPIA 

ioxTp1KT] 

Tpaywdia, TpayiKos, 
TPAYIKS 

wynun 

Mévoov 

pavtacia 

wynun 

Mévtop 

ayyehos 

Wtclefoleters 

pubuds 

HETPOV, EUMETPOS 

HEoOS 

AOXEUTIKT] 

&Sdauaotov 

Kpeittav 

KiLNots, KIYTITIKOS, 
plpEeto Bar 

BIUNTNS 

wipnots 

avdrtos, &votyTws 

EKPPOV 

Mivoos 

TANMBEATS 

Gy Aus 

TAG) 

TIANMMEAELO, TTANUEAEIY, 
TAT BEATS 


HIKTOS 
ulgoAudioTi 
KpaOo1S 
TApadEly Ua 
TUTTOS 
METPLOTIAAGS 
METPIOTNS, LETPEIV 
Kalpds 

Hovas, LOVaASIKOS 
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money 

monograph 

monstrous, monstrosity 

moral habit, moral, moral 
character 

mortal 

mortal affairs or beings or 
creatures 

Mother (of the gods) or 
mother 

motion, be set in 

motion, capacity to set in 
motion 

motion, self-moving 

mourning, involving 
a fondness for 

mousiké 

mouth 

move forward 

move things together 

moved easily 

movement, moving or able to 
move 

multifarious 

multiform 

multiform or multifarious, 
having multiple forms 

multitude 

multitude or multiplicity 

Muse, leader of Muses 

music, musical 

musical mode 

musician or musical expert 

must, (it) 

Myriné 

mystagogy or mystical doc- 
trine or initiation 

mysteries 

mysteries, mystical, in 
a mystical manner 

myth-making or concerned 
with myth 

myth-making, creator of myths 

myth, mythology 

mythic story or construction 

mythic, in a mythic manner 


chréma 

pragmateia 

teratodeés, teratologia 
éthos, éthikos, to éthikon 


thnétos, thnétoeidés 
ta thnéta 


métér 


hormasthai 
kinésis, to kinétikon 


kinésis autokinétos 
philothrénos 


mousiké 

stomion 
proerchesthai 
homopolein 
eukinétos 
kinésis, kinétikos 


pantodapos 
polymorphos 
polyeidés 


arithmos 

pléthos 

Mousa, mouségetés 
mousiké, mousikos 
harmonia 
mousikos 

ananké 

Myriné 
mystagogia 


mystéria 

mystéria, mystikos, 
mystikos 

mythologikos 


mythopoiia, mythopoios 
mythos, mythologia 
mythikon plasma 
mythikos, mythikos 
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XPTWa 

TpayuaTeia 

TEepaTadns, TepatoAoyia 
TBs, NAIKds, TO TO1KdV 


Ovntos, 8vntoeld1)s5 
Te Ovnta 


ETN 


opyaobar 
Kivnols, TO KIvynTIKOV 


Kiynols avTOKiVnTOS 
plAdbprvos 


HOUOIKT| 

OTOMLOV 
TIPOEPXEO BAL 
OMOTTOAEV 
eUKIVITOS 
kivnols, KIVTTIKOS 


TravToOsatros 
TOAULOP HOS 
TroAueld1)5 


&p18u0s 

TAT805 

Motoa, pouonyetns 
MOUOIKT], HOUCTKOS 
apyovia 

MOUOIKOS 

avayKn 

Mupivn 
pwuoTaywyia 


HUOTTpPIA 

HMUOTTPIA, UUOTIKOS, 
MUOTIKOS 

uUBoAoYy1Kds 


yusoTrotia, wUBoTro1ds 
uvBos, pUBoAoyia 
yudikov TrAdoLa 
pueiKds, WUbIKAS 
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name 

narrative 

narrative 

narrative 

narrative, in 

natural or belonging to 
nature 

natural relation 

naturally or disposed/suited 
by nature, be 

nature 

nature (of a thing) 

nature, be endowed with 
a shared 

nature, in one 

nature, in one or in a shared 

necessarily, it is necessary 

necessity, necessitate 

need 

negation 

Nekuia 

Nestor 

non-Greek, a 

none whatsoever 

not at all 

notion 

number 

number among 

number, numerically 


nymphs 


object of intellection or 
thought 

objection or objectionable 
point 

objective 

obligations 

obscenity 

observe 

observe 

obstacle, be an 

obstacle, that which is an 

Ocean or Oceanus 

odd 

Odysseus 


onoma 
aphégématikos 
historia 

logos 
diégématikos 
physikos 


syngeneia 
phyein 


physis 
bypostasis 


symphyein 


symphyés 
homophyés 
ananké 
ananké 
ananké 
antithesis 
nekyia 
Nestor 
barbaros 
médamos 
ou pantelos 
ennoia 
pléthos 
telein 
arithmos, kat’ arithmon 
nymphai 


to nooumenon 
epistasis 


skopos 
kathékonta 
aischrotés 
theorein 
katanoein 
epiprosthein 
empodistikos 
Okeanos 
perittos 
Odysseus 
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Svopa 

eQny NAaTIKdS 
iotopia 

Aoyos 
SINyNMATIKAS 
QUOIKOS 


OUYYEVELO 
quel 


guols 
Utrdo0TaA01s5 
OULQUELV 


OULNMUT|S 
Spoputs 
avayKn 
avayKn 
avayKn 

av ideois 
véKula 
Néotwp 
BapBapos 
UNSaNads 

ov TravTeAas 
Evvola 

TAT 805 
TeAeiv 
&pi8uds, Kat’ &p16uov 
vuugan 


TO VOOULEVOV 
étrio TACs 


oKoTIOS 
KabnKovTa 
aioypdotns 
Secopeiv 
KaTavoEiV 
étriTtpooPEiv 
EUTIOSIOTIKOS 
Oxeaves 
TEPITTOS 
*OSuc0EUs 
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of a universal nature 

offend, cause or commit 
offence 

offer 

offer 

offspring 

old man, as an 

oligarchic 

Olympus, Olympian 

once more 

one in charge of 

One itself 

one who sits beside 

One, the 

opening up 

opinion 

opinion-like, on the level of 
opinion 

opposed or opposite 

opposed to the gods 

opposed to, would be 

opposition 

opposition 

opposition or that which is 
opposite 

oracle 

oracular pronouncement 

oracular shrine 

oracular shrine or site 

orator 

orbit 

order (noun) 

order (noun), put into order 


order, in 

order, order or render orderly 
order, put or bring into 
ordering 

Orestes 

oriented towards matter 
origin 

origin, original 
originary, originative 
Orpheus, Orphic 
Ouranos 

out of place 


holikos 
plémmelein 


metadosis 

proteinein 

gennéma 

presbytikos 
oligarchikos 
Olympos, Olympios 
anothen 

kédemon 

autoen 

synthakos 

to hen 

anastomosis 

doxa, doxasma, dogma 
doxastikos, doxastikos 


antikeimenos 
antitheos 
allotrios echoi 
antithesis 
enantiosis 

to antikeimenon 


logion 

chrésmos, chrésmoidia 

manteion 

chréstérion 

rhétor 

kyklos 

diakosmos 

katakosmésis, 
katakosmein 

kata kosmon 

taxis, tattein 

kosmein 

systasis 

Orestés 

prosylos 

genesis 

arché, archikos 

archégos, archégikos 

Orpheus, Orphikos 

Ovranos 

allotrios 
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6AIKOS 
TIANMEAEIV 


HETaSOO15 

TrpoTeivelv 

yevvnua 
TIPEOBUTIKAS 
OALyapX1KOS 
*Oduutros, OAuuTTOS 
dvobev 

KTSELaov 

autoév 

ouv8aKkos 

TOE 

avaoTou@ots 

Sd€a, S0faoua, S6yua 
So0faoT1Kds, S0faoT1KAs 


GVTIKEILEVOS 
avtibeos 
GAAOTPINS EXOL 
avtibeois 
EvavTtlwois 

TO QVvTIKEIMEVOV 


Adylov 
XPTOUSs, xENOV@dIa 
MavTeiov 
XenoTipiov 
PrTwp 
KUKAOS 
S1aKOoOYOS 
KATAKOOUNOIS, 
KATAKOOUEIV 
KAT& KOOYOV 
Tals, TATTEW 
KOOWEIV 
OUOTAOIS 
*Opéotns 
TPdOUAOS 
YEVEOIS 
&eXn, &PXIKOS 
apxnyos, aPXny1Kos 
*Opgeus, OpgiKkds 
Otvpavos 
GAAOTPIOS 
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outflowing 
outline 
outspokenness, be outspoken 


outstanding, most 
overcome 

overseer 

overseer, presiding over 
overshadow 

oversight 

own (one’s) 

own (one’s) 

oyster-like 


palinode 

Panathenaia 

Pandarus 

paradigm 

pariambis 

Paris 

Parmenides 

part 

part 

part 

partial, in a partial way 

partial, partially or in a partial 
manner 

participate 

participate 

participates, that which 

participation 

participation or participating 

particular 

particular or parts, at the level 
of the 

particular, particular 
individual 

particularity 

particularity, in a manner that 
involves 

parties, proper for or going 
with 

passage in a text 

passing away 

passion 


passion, filled with 


aporroia 


typos 


parrésia, parrésiazesthai 


akrotatos 
hyperairein 
epboros 

prostatis 
episkiazein 
epistasia 

idios 

oikeios 

ostreinos, ostreddés 


palinoidia 
Panathénaia 
Pandaros 
paradeigma 
pariambis 

Paris 
Parmenidés 
meris 

meros 

moira 

meristos, meristos 
merikos, merikos 


metalambanein 
metechein 
metochos 
metousia 
methexis 

meros 

merikos 


merikos, to merikon 


idiotés 
meristos 
sympotikos 
logos 
apollymenon 


pathos, pathéma 
empathés 
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ctroppo1a 

TUTTOS 

Trappnoia, 
Trappno1aleo8a1 

&KPOTATOS 

UTrEpaipelv 

EPoOpos 

TIPOOTATIS 

éTTIOKIcCelv 

ETO TACIA 

18105 

oiKeios 

doTpéivos, doTpEWHSN|S 


TAAIVOdia 
Tavabhvora 
Tlav8apos 
TApadsEry ua 
Traplaypis 
Tl&pis 
Tapyevidns 
uepis 

LEPOS 

Hoipa 

HEPIOTOS, LEPLOTAS 
HEPIKOS, HEPIKAIS 


peTaAauBaverv 
METEXELV 
METOXOS 
HEeToUoIa 
yedesis 

LEPOS 

MEPIKOS 


MEPIKOS, TO LEPIKOV 


id16TNS 
MEPLOT OS 


OUUTTOTIKOS 


Aoyos 

&TTOAAU EVO 
Trados, Tab Ha 
éuTradt|s 
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passion, in the grip of 
passion, in the grip of 
passionate part 
passions, freedom from 
passivity 

paternal 

path 

path, steep or upward 
patriarchal 

Patroclus 

pattern 

pay attention 

peace, peaceful 
Peirithous 

Peleus 


penalty 


penalty 
Penelope 


Pentad 

people, of the 

perceptible 

perceptible realm 

perception, perceptible 

perfect 

perfect, perfectly, perfection, 
perfecting 

perfection, the task of bring- 
ing to 

perfective or bringing to 
perfection 

perfectly 

performance 

performance of great deeds 

period 

perishable 

perishable 

persuasion 

pervade 

Phaeacians 

Phaedo (book title) 

Phaedrus (book title) or 
Phaedrus 

phantasia, on the level of 
phantasia 

phantasmagoria 

Phemius 


empathos 

pathainomenos 

pathos 

apatheia 

pathos 

patrikos, patronomikos 

agogé 

anantés 

patronomikos 

Patroklos 

typos 

epistrephein 

eiréné, eirénikos 

Peirithous 

Péleus 

diké 

timoria 

Pénelopé 

pentas 

démotikos 

phainomenos 

ho aisthétos topos 

aisthésis, aisthétos 

telein, teleioun 

teleios, teleids, teleiotés, 
teleidsis 

to telesiourgon 


telesiourgos 


teleds 
energeia 
to megalourgon 
periodos 
epikéros 
phthartos 
peitho 
phoitan 
Phaiakes 
Phaid6én 
Phaidros 


phantasia, phantastikos 


teratologia 
Phémios 
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éuTrabaas 

TTABalvouEvos 

Trados 

arabe 

TraBos 

TIATPIKOS, TATPOVOLIKOS 

ayayn 

avavTns 

TATPOVOLIKOS 

Tl&tpoKAos 

TUTIOS 

ETO TPEGELV 

eiptyn, elpnviKds 

Tleipifious 

TInAeus 

dikn 

TILOpIa 

TInveAoTrn 

TEVTAS 

STNYMOTIKOS 

PAlvoyEVvOS 

6 aio 8ntds TéTrIOS 

alo8nots, aio8ntds 

TeAeiv, TeAgloUv 

TEAE1OS, TEAEioos, 
TEAELOTTS, TEAEIWOIS 

TO TeAgcloupyov 


TeAecloupyos 


TEAEWS 
EVEPYELa 
TO ueyadoupyov 
TrEpIOSOS 
éTriknpos 
plaptds 
Tre18c> 
poiTtay 
Daiaxes 
Daidwv 
Daidpos 


PAVTAGIA, PAVTAGTIKAS 


TepatoAoyia 
Orpios 
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Philebus (book title) 
philosopher or philosophical 
philosophy, philosophical 


Phoebus Apollo 

Phoenix 

Phrygian, in the Phrygian 
mode 

physical, in a physical way 

physician 

pile up 

pious 

Piraeus 

place of mortality 

place or region or part, of 
place 

plan 

plan 

planet 

Plato, Platonic or a Platonist 

plausibility, as is plausible 

plausibly 

play 

pleasure or please 

pleasure, experience of 

pleasure, love of 

pleasure, pleasurable 

plot 

Plotinus 

Plout6né 

plural, in a manner that has 
been rendered 

plurality, pluralise 

Pluto 

pneumatic being 

poem, poetry 

poet of Cyrene [Callimachus] 

poet, poem or poetry 

poetic 


poetically or like a poet, of 
poetry 

poetics or (the art of) poetry 

Polemarchus 

policy 

political manner, in an 


Philébos 
philosophos 
philosophia, en 
philosophiai 
Phoibos Apollon 
Phoinix 


Phrygios, phrygisti 


physikos, physikés 
iatros 
prosperiballein 
hosios 

Peiraieus 

thnétos topos 
topos, topikos 


nous 
proairesis 
planémené 

Platén, Platénikos 
eikos, h6s to eikos 
eikotos 

skéné 

hédein 

to hédomenon 

to philédonon 
hédoné, hédysmenos 
hypothesis 

Pl6tinos 

Ploutoné 
pepléthysmenos 


pléthos, pléthynein 
Plouton 
pneuma 
poiéma, poiémata 
ho Kyrénaios poiétés 
poiétés, porésis 
poiétikos, para tois 
potétois 
poiétikos, poiétikos 
poiétiké 
Polemarchos 


proairesis 
politikos 
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DiAnBos 
gplAdcogos 
gldcoogia, év piAocogia 


DoiBos ATroAAwv 
Doivig 
Dpvyios, ppuyioti 


QUOIKOS, PUOIKAS 
iatpds 
TpooTrEpIBGAAELv 
60105 

Tleipaieus 

8vnTds TéTrOS 
TOTTOS, TOTTIKOS 


vous 

TrpoaipEcts 
TIAQVooevT] 
TlAd&toov, TAatavikes 
eikds, GS TO EIKOS 
elKOTOOS 

oKnvn 

Tide 

TO T5duEvov 

TO plAnSovov 
NdSovn, TSvopEevos 
uTrdbEo1s 
TlAativos 
TlAoutavn 
TETTAT SUC LEVOOS 


TAT GS0s, TAN Uvelv 

TIAoUTov 

Trvet Ua 

TOINUG, TomPata 

6 Kupnvaios trointns 

ToIntts, Tonos 

TOINTIKOs, TAP& TOS 
ToInTots 

TOINTIKHS, TOINTIKOS 


TOInTIKn 
TloAguapxos 
TIpoaipEcis 
TIOAITIKOS 
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political or of civic usefulness 


political order or constitution 

Politics (book title) 

politics or that which is 
political 

politics or the art of politics 

polity 

polyhedron 

portion 

Poseidon 

possessed [by the Muses] 

possession 


possession, a 
possible, as 
possible, as far as 
possible, as far as 
possible, be 
postulation 
potential 
power 
power, hold 
power, lack of 
power, potential or 
potentiality 
powerful, more 
powerlessness 
powers, of or possessing many 
practical 
practice 
pre-eminence 
pre-exist 


precept 
precept 
precise, be 
preconception 
predicate 
prefer 
premise 
premise 
premise 
present 
present or put forward or out 
in front 
presentation 
presented 


politikos 
politeia 
Politikoi 

to politikon 


politiké 
politeia 
schéma polyhedron 
moira 
Poseidon 
katochos 
katokoché 
chréma 

eis dynamin 
kata dynamin 
kat? exousian 
dynasthai 
thesis 
dynasthai 
exousia 
dynasteuein 
adynamia 
dynamis 


kreitton 
adynamia 
polydynamos 
praktikos 
epitédeuma 
hyperoché 
protiparchein, 
provipbistanai 
thesmos 
typos 
akriboun 
prolépsis 
katégoroumenon 
proistanai 
lémma 
protasis 
to hypokeimenon 
proteinein 
proistanai 


ekphansis 
hypokeimenos 
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TTOAITIKOS 
TIOAITEIX 
TIoAit1Koi 

TO TTOAITIKOV 


TOAITIKN) 
TroAtEia 
OXT|Ma TrOAUESpOV 
Hoipa 
Tlooe18av 
KATOXOS 
KOTOKWXT) 
XPTa 

eis SUvaulv 
Kate Suvouly 
Kat é€ouoclav 
Suvacba1 
Péo15 
Suvacba1 
eEoucla 
SuvaoTevelv 
&duvauia 
Suvauls 


KpelTToOV 
aSuvapila 
TOAUSUVaLOS 
TIPAKTIKOS 
étritSeupa 
UTTEpOXT| 
TPOUTTAPYEly, 
TpOUPIOTaVaL 
8eopuds 
TUTTOS 
a&KpiBotv 
TPOANYIS 
KATNYOPOULEVOV 
TPOIOTAVvalL 
Afjpua 
TPOTAOIS 
TO UTToKEiNEvov 
TIPOTEIVELV 
TIPOIOTAVaL 


EKPAVOIS 
UTTOKEIUEVOS 
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presenting an appearance 

preservative, preserve 

preserver, preservation 

prevail against 

Priam 

primarily or in a primary mode 
or sense 

primary 


primary (the term) 

primary or primary-effective 

primary subject or object of 
enquiry, be 

primary things 

primordial 


principal 


principle (rational formative) 
prior 

prison 

privately 

privately owned 

privation 

problem 

problem 


proceed 

proceed 

proceeding from, not 
process of creation, the whole 
procession 

proclaim 

Proclus 

procreative 

produce 

produce 

produce with the aid of 
productive 

productive 

productive 

productive or producing 
profane 

profit 

profusion 

progress 


prophainomenos 
sOstikos, s6zein 
sotér, sotéria 
hypertrechein 
Priamos 

protos 


proégoumenos, 
proégoumenos 

to proégeisthai 

protourgos 

einai proégoumends 


prota 
protourgos, protourgikos 


proégoumenos, 
proégoumenos 

logos 

proteron 

phroura 

idiai 

idios 

sterésis 

aporia 

probléma, to probléthen 


proerchesthai 
proienai, symproienai 
anekphoitétos 
hai holai poiéseis 
proodos 
kéryttein 
Proklos 
gennétikos 
epideiknynai 
proxenein 
synapogennan 
gennétikos 
gonimos 

oistikos 

poiétikos 

bebélos 

Opheleia 

pléthos 

agogé 
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TIPOPaVoLEVOS 
OWOTIKOS, TaLEIV 
OWTNP, CHTNpia 
UTTEPTPEXELV 
TIpiapos 

TIPGTWS 


TIPOTYOUPEVOS, 
TIPOT!YOULEVONS 

TO TponyEiobar 

TrpwTOUPY OS 

Elval TPOTTVOULEVWS 


TIPGTAaA 
TpwToUPpYos, 
TIPWTOUPY1KOS 
TIPOTYOUPEVOS, 
TIPOT!YOULEVONS 
Aoyos 
TIPOTEPOV 
ppoupa 
idia 
18105 
oOTEPT|OIS 
&tropia 
TrPOBANLG, TO 
TrIpoBAnsEv 
TrpOEpXEo Ca 
TIpoigval, OUUTTPOTEvan 
a&vexpoitntos 
ai SAat Troinoels 
Trpd0B0s5 
KNPUTTEW 
TIpdKAos 
YEVVTITIKOS 
émriderkvuvat 
TIPOgeveiv 
ouvaTroyevvay 
yevvntiKos 
YOvILos 
oioT1Kds 
TIOINTIKOS 
BeBrAos 
GOPEAELO 
TAT 805 
ayayn 
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project 


project or promote 
propensity 

proper 

proper condition, in a 


proper natural aptitude, with a 


proper task 

properly defined 

properly, be proper or 
appropriate 

property 

property, common 

prophecy 

prophecy, prophetic shrine 

proportion 

proportion 

proportion, in 

propose or present or put 
forward 

proposition 

propriety 

protective manner, in a 

protector 

protector 

Proteus 

provide for 

providence or providential 
activity or care 

providential, subject to or 
governed by providence 

provider 

province 

proximate, proximately 

proximity 

prudent 

psychic wings 

public or general public 

public, the 

punishment 

punishment 

punishment, place of 

pure 

purification, purificatory, 
means of purification 


purify, so as to purify 


English-Greek Glossary 


proballein, prosballein 


proistanai 
epitédeiotés 
oikeios 
katorthémenos 

eu pepbykos 

to idion 

hos aléthos 
prepontos, prepein 


idiotés 

koinonia 
chrésméidia 
mantiké, mantikon 
eumetrid, symmetria 
logos 

kata to metron 
proballein 


logos 
euprepeia 
phrourétikos 
kédemon 
prostatés 
Proteus 
proxenein 
pronoia 


pronoétikos, 
pronooumenos 

chorégos 

meris 

prosechés, prosechés 

syntaxis 

sophron 

pteron psychikon 

démos 

koinon 

kolasis 

timoria 

dikaiotérion 

achrantos 

katharsis, kathartikos, 
katharmos 

kathairein, kathartikos 
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TIPOBGAAELY, 
TIPOOBGAAELY 

TIpOloTAval 

étritySe1dT 5 

oiKeios 

KaTopBwpEevos 

EU TEPUKODS 

TO iS10v 

as GAnPds 

TIPETTOVTODS, TIPETTELV 


id16TNs 

Kolovia 
XENSH@dIa 
MOVTIKT, MAVTIKOV 
evuETpIC, OULMETPIA 
Aoyos 

KATH TO HETPOV 
TIPOBGAAELY 


Aoyos 
EUTIPETTELA 
PPOUPTITIKAS 
KTSEMav 
TPOOTATNS 
TIpeoteus 
TIpogeveiv 
TPOVoIa 


TIPOVONTIKOs, 
TIPOVOOULEVOS 

xopnyos 

yepis 

TIPOOEXTIS, TPOGEX AS 

ouvTaéis 

OMOQPwV 

TITEPOV WUYXIKOV 

Sf} Hos 

KoIvoy 

KOAAOIS 

TILOPIAa 

S1KaleoTTNPIOV 

O&xpavtos 

Kabapots, KabapTiKds, 
Kabappos 

Kaaipelv, KabapTiKas 
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English-Greek Glossary 


purity, be pure 

purpose 

purpose 

pursuit 

put in command 

put into the same category 
Pyriphlegethon 
Pythagoras 

Pythagorean 


qualitative alteration 
quality 

quality 

quality excelled at 
question or topic 
quick to change 
quiescent 


race 

race 

raise 

raised up with, be 

rank 

rank, put in a 

ranking alongside 

ranking first 

rational 

rational justification 

rational knowledge, con- 
cerned with rational 
knowledge 

rational knowledge, conveying 
or imbued with 

rational part of the soul 

rational principle of art 

rational principle or rationale 

ray 

reach or come to 

realistic, realistically 

really 

reason 

reason (explanation), 
reasoning 

reason (faculty) 

reasonable, beyond what is 

reasonably, with good reason 


katharotés, kathareuein 
proairesis 

prothesis 

epitédeuma 

proistanai 

syntassein 
Pyriphlegethon 
Pythagoras 
Pythagorean 


alloiosis 

idea 
hyparxis 
pleonektéma 
probléma 
oxyrropos 
éremaios 


genos 
phylon 

anegeirein 
synepairesthai 

taxis 

katatassein 

systoichos 

protistos 

logikos, kata logon 

logos 

epistémé, epistémonikos 


epistémon 


to logistikon tés psychés 
technikos logos 

logos 

augé 

kathékein 

eikastikos, eikastik6s 
ontos, t6i onti 

aitid, aitios 

logos, logismos 

logos 


pera tou metrou 
eikotos 
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Kafapotns, Kabapevelv 

TIpoaipEeois 

TrpdBEcIs 

éTriTSeupa 

TpOloTAval 

ouvTaooelv 

TlupipAeyeboov 

Tlu8ayopas, 
Tlu8aydpeios 


GAAOIwWo1s 
idéa 

Utrapéis 
TIAEOVEKTTUO 
TrPORANLA 
o€UPpOTTOS 
TpELatos 


YEVOS 

@uAov 

dveyeipev 
ouveTraipeo bar 

TEES 

KATATAOOEL 
OUOTOLXOS 
TIPWTIOTOS 

AoyiKos, KATA Adyov 
Aoyos 

ETLOTTUN, ETLOTNUOVIKOS 


ETO TTOV 


TO Aoy1oTIKOV Tis WUXiis 
TEXVIKOS Adyos 

Aoyos 

auyn 

KaOnKELV 

EIKAOTIKOS, EIKAOTIKOAS 
Svtes, TO SVTI 

aitia, aitios 

Adyos, Aoy1opos 


Aoyos 
Epa TOU LETPOU 
elKOTOOS 
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reasoning 

reasoning 

recall 

receive benefit 

receptacle 

receptive 

recollection 

record or historical record 

reduce 

reject 

relation 

relation 

relationship 

relatively speaking 

relay 

release 

remarks or comments 

remind, such as to be 
reminded of 

reminder 

remote, most 

remove 

remove or erase, hard to 

removed from, be 

report 

represent 


represent 

representation 

representation 

representation 

representation, represent or 
create a representation 

representation, 
representational 

reproduction 

Republic (book title) 

repulsion, feel 

reputation 

research 

resemblance 

resistant 

responsibility, responsible 

Rest (the form of) 

restoration 

restrain 


dianoia 
theoréma 
anamimneéskein 
eu paschein 
hypodoché 
eupathés 
anamneésis 
historia 
systellein 
aposkeuazesthai 
systasis 
schesis 
oikeiotés 
kata schesin 
diaporthmeuein 
chalan 
logos 
anamimnéskein, 
anamneéstikos 
mnémé 
eschatos 
exairein 
dysekniptos 
aphistanai 
rhéma 
apeikonizein, 
eneikonizesthai 
apotypousthai 
apeikasia 
parastasis 
poiésis 
mimeésis, mimeisthai 


eikasia, eikastikos 


synapogennésis 
Politeia 
aneillein 
doxa 

zétésis 
apeikasia 
antitypos 
aitia, aitios 
stasis 
apokatastasis 
sOpbhronizein 
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Sidvoia 
Seapnua 
AVvauILvTOKELy 
eU TAOXElV 
uTroS0xn 
evTraét)s 
evauvnos 
iotopia 
ouoTEAAEly 
&trooKeudleobar 
ovUoTaols 
OXEOIS 
oikeloTNs5 
KaTa OXEo1V 
SiatropByeverv 
XaAav 
Aoyos 
AVOUIVTOKEL, 
&vayvnotikds 
wynun 
EOXKATOS 
e€anpetv 
SuUCEKVITTTOS 
&plotavan 
Pfjpa 
a&treiKovileiy, 
éverkovileoPar 
a&trotuTroto bat 
actrerkacla 
TApaoTaols 
Toinols 
ulueioban, wiNots 


eikacia, ciKAaOTIKOS 


OUVATTOYEVYT|OIS 
TloArteia 
aveidAeiv 

8dfa 

Chto 
acrelkacia 
QVvTituTrOS 
aitia, aitios 
OTaOIs 
ATOKATKOTACIS 
owppovidelv 
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English-Greek Glossary 


restraint, without 

restrict 

return 

reunites, that which 

reveal 

revealed 

revelation, revealing 

revenge 

reversion, enabling or con- 
cerned with 

revert, reversion or turning 
back 

reverting to its source 

revolution 

revolve 

rhapsode 

Rhea 

rhetorical device 

rhythm 

riddling 

ridiculous, fondness for the 

right 

right-minded 

right, rightly 

rite 

rite, initiatory or mystery or 
sacred 

rites 

ritual 

ritual offerings 

river 

role 

role 

roll (together) 

rouse 

rule 

rule 

rule or preside over or govern 

rule or ruler 

ruled by the passions 

ruling 


sacred 
sacrosanct 
sage 


salty 


aschetos 

apostenoun 
apokathistanai 
anaplotikos 
epideiknynai 
phainomenos 
ekphansis, ekphantikos 
timoria 

epistreptikos 


epistrephein, epistrophé 


epistreptikos 
periphora 
peripolein 
rhapsoidos 
Rhea 

schéma 
rhythmos 
ainigmatodeés 
philogelos 
themis 

eu phronon 
orthos, orthos 
thesmos 
teleté, telesiourgia 


ta hiera 
pragmateia 
hé bosia 
potamos 
ergon 
meros 
synelissein 
ageirein 
kanon 
horos 
proistanai 
arché 

kata ta pathé 
epboros 


hieros, hosios 
panageés 
sophos 
halmyros 
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GOXETOS 

&troo Tevouv 
aétroxafiot&vat 
AVATIAWTIKOS 
éTriSerkvuvar 
PAlvoyEVvos 

EKPAVOIS, EKPAVTIKOS 
Tlwwpia 

ETO TPETTTIKOS 


ETO TPEELY, ETTIOTPOQT} 


ETO TPETTTIKOS 
TEPIPOPa 
TEPITIOAEIV 
Payodds 

‘Péa 

OXF NO 

pubuds 
aivrypatadns 
pldoyéAws 
8éuts 

eU ppOVaV 
dpBds, dpBdds 
Beads 

TeAEeTN, TeAeoloupyia 


TH iepk 
TpayLaTeian 
h dota 
TOTOYOS 
épyov 

LEPOS 
OUVEAIOOELV 
oyeipetv 
Kavoov 

dpo05 
TIPOIOTAVvalL 
a&pexh 

KATO TH T&ON 
EMOpOS 


iepds, Oo10s 
Travayt|s 
OOpos 
GAuupdés 
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salvation, saviour 
sameness 

sanctuary 

sanctuary, innermost 
Sarpedon 


savagery and wildness of soul 


save 
say 

say earnestly 

say outspoken things 
saying 

Scamander 
Scamandrius 
science, scientific 
screen 

screen 

screen 


scrutiny, subject to thorough 


search 
second or secondly or 
secondary 


secondarily or in a secondary 


manner 
secrecy, sworn to 
secret 

see 

seed 

Seléné 

self control, lacking in 


self-controlled, self-control, 


with self-control 
self-evident 
self-moving 
self-revelation 


self-sufficiency, self-sufficient 


semblance, lacking 
send forth or bring out 
sense-perception 


senses, based on the senses 


sensory impact 


sensory or sensible 
separate 
separate 
separate operation 


English-Greek Glossary 


sotéria, sotér 
tautotés 
abaton 
adytos 
Sarpédén 
omotés kai agriotés 
psychés 
sOzem 
phrassein 
diateinein 
parrésiazesthai 
phthenxis 
Skamandros 
Skamandrios 
epistémé, epistémonikos 
parapetasma 
prokalymma 
proschéma 
dieukrinein 
zétésis 
deuteron 


deuteron, deuterés 


di’ aporréton 

aporrétos 

theorein 

sperma 

Seléné 

akolastos 

sophron, séphrosyné, 
sophronétikos 

enargés 

autokinétos 

autophaneia 

autarkeia, autarkés 

anomotos 

proballein 

aisthésis 

aisthésis, aisthétikos 

kata ton aisthéton typon 


aisthétos 
apodiairein 
dioikizein 
idiotés 
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owtnpia, owe 
TOUTOTNS 
&Batov 
&Sutos 
ZapTrnSav 
@POTNS Kal &yp1loTNs 
puxiis 
oolelv 
@PAooElv 
Siateiverv 
Trappno1aceo Bat 
pbeyéls 
ZKaYAVbpOS 
ZKAUaVhP10S 
ETLOTTUN, ETLOTNUOVIKOS 
TApaTreTAo La 
TTPOKGAULLa 
TPOoXNYA 
SieuKpiveiv 
Chto1s 
SeUTEpov 


SevTEpov, SeuTEpws 


81’ &tropprytov 

ctroppntos 

Secopeiv 

OTTER 

ZEA 

&KdAGOTOS 

CHOPPWV, COPPOOUVN, 
OOPPOVNTIKAS 

tvapyts 

adtoKivntos 

avTopavelra 

avuTapKELA, AUTAPKNS 

&vduo10s 

TPOBGAAELY 

ato8nois 

alobnots, aio8ntiKds 

KaTa Tov aiofyTOV 
TUTTOV 

aio8ntds 

a&ctrodiaipeiv 

Sio1kiZeiv 

id16TNs 
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separate or separated 

separate, not 

separation 

separation, separate, to 
separate 

series 

seriously (not casually) 

service 

set aside 

set before 

setting 

settle 

settle 

shadow-painting 

shadow, shadowy 

shape 

shape, give shape 

shape, in a manner that 
involves no 

shape, in a manner that 
involves shape 


shapeless, free of or without 


shape 
share 
share 
share or sharing out 
share, have a 
share, that which has a 
shed 
shine out or forth 
shine, shine forth 


shout 

show 

show oneself 
shriek or shrill cry 
shrink from 

Sicily 

side-task 

sight 

sight, into sight 
sign or symbol 
signify 

similar condition 
similar in substance 
similarity 


English-Greek Glossary 


exéirémenos 

achéristos 

apostasis 

chorismos, chéristos, 
chorizein 

seira 

mé parergos 

therapeia 

exairein 

proballein 

to peristatikon 

enoikizein 

hyphizanein 

skiagraphia 

skia, skioeidés 

schéma 

typos, apotypousthai 

amorphotos 


morphé, morphotikos 
amorphotos 


metousia 
moira 
metadosis 
metechein 
metochos 
apekdyesthai 
dialampein 
katalampein, 
prolampein 
boan 
epideiknynai 
proballesthai 
trismos 
aneillein 
Sikelia 
parergon 
thea 
opsis, hyp’ opsin 
synthéma 
sémainein 
sympatheia 
homoousios 
homoiotés 
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eEnpnuEevos 

AXOPIOTOS 

atrd0TAo1s 

X@PLOUOS, XWPIOTOS, 
xopicev 

OED 

Lt] TApEpyeos 

Bepatreia 

e€apeiv 

TrPOBGAAELY 

TO TTEPIOTATIKOV 

évoikileiv 

ugilaverv 

oKlaypagia 

oxida, oK1oe1d1)5 

OXF NO 

TUTros, aTroTUTIOUO Bal 

GUOPPATWS 


HOPPT, HOPPOTIKAS 
G&uOPPWTOS 


HEeToOUCIa 
Hoipa 
METASOOIS 
METEXELV 
METOXOS 
atreKkdveo8ar 
S1aAdutreiv 
KATOAGUTTELY, 
TPOAGuTTELY 
Bo&v 
émriderkvuvat 
TIPOPAAAEC Bal 
TPIOUOS 
aveidAeiv 
DiKedia 
TapEpyov 
Gea 
dys, UT?” Spi 
ovvOnua 
onuaivelv 
oupTrabera 
OYoOOUo105 
OyYo1oTNs 
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similitude, in a way that lacks 

simple, simply or simpliciter 

simplicity 

simplicity, transcending in 

simply 

sin 

sing 

sing of or about or in praise of 

singer 

Siren 

Sisyphus 

situation 

skill or technical skill 

slacken 

sleep 

slow 

snatch 

society 

Socrates, Socratic 

solicitude 

Solon 

song 

soothing 

Sophist (book title), sophist 

sophistic, as a sophist 

soul, lacking 

soul, of the soul 

source 

speak in the manner of myth 

special monograph (i.e. dedi- 
cated to a particular topic) 

specific character 

specify 

spectacle 

speculation 

speech 

speech 

spelling out 

Spercheius 

sphere 

spirit or spiritual being 

splendour 

spoken, not to be 

spring 

stability 

stable 


anomotos 

haplous, baplos 

haplotés, to haploun 

hyperéplomenos 

hol6s 

hamartéma 

hymnoidein 

anymnein 

muousikos 

Seirén 

Sisyphos 

peristasis 

techné 

chalan 

hypnos 

brachyporos 

anarpazein 

politeia 

Sékratés, Sékratikos 

kédemonia 

Solén 

oidé 

katastématikos 

Sophistés, sophistés 

sophistikos, sophistikos 

apsychos 

psyché, psychikos 

pégé 

mythologein 

proégoumené 
pragmateia 

idiotés 

diorizein, prosdiorizein 

thea, theama 

skemma 

démégoria 

logos 

diarthrosis 

Spercheios 

sphaira 

pneuma 

aglain 

arrétos 

pégé 

stasis 

akinétos 
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&vouoios 

atrAots, &1rAds 

arAdTns, TO aTrAOGv 

UTTEpT|TIA@YEVOS 

dAws 

auaptnya 

Uvoodeiv 

evuuveiv 

MOUOIKOS 

ZELpTV 

Zloupos 

TEPIOTAOIS 

Téexvn 

XaAav 

Utrvos 

Bpoxutropos 

avapTraeiv 

TroAiteia 

ZOKPATNS, DVAKPATIKOS 

Kndepovia 

ZdAwv 

bn 

KATAOTNMATIKOS 

Loplotts, op1o tts 

DOPLOTIKOS, COPLOTIKAS 

&wuxXos 

WUXT, YUXIKOS 

Tmyt 

uusodoysiv 

TPOT}YOULEVT 
TIPAYLATEIa 

id10TNS 

Sdiopilei, TeooSdiopileiv 

Ba, bapa 

OKEULO 

Snunyopia 

Aoyos 

diapbpwors 

DTTEPXELOS 

ogaipa 

Trvet Ua 

ayAaia 

&pprtos 

™myh 

OTGOIS 

&Kivntos 
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stable manner, in a 
stably 

stage 

stand over 

standard 

star 

start out 

starting point 

state or city 
Statesman (book title) 


statesman or one who prac- 


tices politics 
station (verb) 
statue 
status 
steadfast 
steadfastly 
steer 
stern (of a ship) 
Stesichorus 
stimulation 
stipulate 
storm 
story 
straightforward 
straightforward 
straightforward 
stranger 
strengthen 
stretch out 
strive 
strives, one who 
stronger 
study with 
style, of style 
Styx, Stygian 
subject 
subject (of discussion) 
subject matter 
subject matter, from the 
subject or subject term 
sublunary 
submerge 
subordinate (adj.) 
subordinate (verb) 
subordinate (verb) 


English-Greek Glossary 


monimos 
statheros 
skéné 
proistanai 
horos 
astron 
hormasthai 
arché 
politeia 
Politikos 
politikos 


tattein, katatassein 
agalma 

taxis 
adiastrophos 
monimos 
kybernan 
prymné 
Stésichoros 
proklésis 
borizein 

zalé 

logos 

haplous 
euthyporos 
euryprosopos 
xenos 
rhoénnynai 
bypostrénnynai 
anateinein 
zélotés 

kreitton 
syscholazein 
lexis, lektikos 
Styx, Stygios 

ho hypokeimenos 
hypothesis 

hylé 
pragmatikos 

to hypokeimenon 
selénaios, hypo selénén 
baptizein 
hypheimenos 
tattein 
hypostellein 
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HOovipes 
oTatep dds 
oKnvy 
TpOloTAval 
dpos 
&oTpov 
oppaobar 
&pexh 
ToATEia 
TIoAit1K6s 
TTOAITIKOS 


TOTTEL, KATATAOOELV 
oyoaya 

TAEIS 
&S1KoTPOPOS 
Movies 
KuBEpvav 
TPUUVT 
ZTNolxopos 
TPOKAT|OIS 
dpileiv 

CoA 

Aoyos 

atrAots 
evOUTTOPOS 
eUPUTIPOOWTTOS 
Eévos 

Pavvuvar 
UTTooTpa@VVUVaL 
cvateivelv 
indcoths 
KpelTToov 
ouoyXoAdceiv 
AgE1s, AeKTIKOS 
TUE, ZTUY105 
6 UTroKEivEVvos 
uTrdbEo1s 

tAn 

TIPAY MATIKOS 
TO UTTOKEIUEVOV 
o€Anvoios, UTTO oeATvTv 
Battie 
UpElLevos 
TOTTELW 

UTToo TEAAEIV 
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subordinate, being 

subsist 

substance, substantial 

substantial or a substance, be 
rendered 

subtext 

success, be successful 


successfully 

suffering 

suffering emotion 
suffering, free from or without 
suitability 

suitable nature, with a 
suitable or suited 
suitable or suited, be 
suited to 

suitor 

sum up 

summarise 

summary way, in an 
summary, in 

summon or call forth 
sun, solar 

superficial aspect 
superfluity, superfluous 
superior 

superiority 
supersimplified 
supervise 

surface content 
surface handling 


surface level 

surface level, on a or the 
surface meaning 
surroundings 

suspended, be 

sustaining 

syllogism, present a syllogism 


symbol, symbolic, symboli- 
cally or in a symbolic 
manner 

symbolic manner, in a more 


symmetry, in symmetry with 


hepomenos 
hyparchein 
ousia, ousiddés 
ousiousthai 


hyponoia 
to katorthoun, 
katorthoun 
kalos 
pathos, pathéma 
pathainomenos 
apathés 
epitédeiotés 
eu pepbykos 
epitédeios 
prepein 
oikeios 
mmnéstér 
syllambanein 
anakephalaiousthai 
synespetramenos 
synéirémenos 
prokaleisthai 
hélios, héliakos 
proschéma 
periousia, perittos 
kreitton 
hyperoché 
hyperéplomenos 
podégetein 
to probeblémenon 
hé phainomené 
metacheirisis 
proschéma 
kata to phainomenon 
to phainomenon 
to periechon 
exartasthai 
synektikos 
syllogismos, syllogizesthai 


symbolon, symbolikos, 
symbolikos 


symbolikoteron 
symmetria, symmetros 
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ETTOMEVWOS 
uTTapyXElv 

ovata, ovo1Hdns5 
ovo1otobat 


UTrovola 
TO KaTopBoiv, 
KaTtoptotv 
KAS 
TraGos, TaO UC 
TrabaivoyEevos 
étraétys 
étritySe1dT 5 
EU TEPUKODS 
étriT1SE105 
TIPETTELV 
OiKEiws 
yvnothp 
ouAAauBavely 
avaKeparaiotictar 
OUVEOTTEIDAHEV COS 
OUVTIPTILEVOOS 
TIPOKAAEIO Bal 
Atos, TAiaKds 
TPOoXNYA 
TIEPIOUOIA, TEPITTOS 
KpelTTOOV 
UTTEPOXT| 
UTTEpT|TTA@EVOS 
TOOnNyeTeiv 
TO TIPOBEeBANYEVOV 
1 paivopevn yETaxeEipiors 


TPOoXNYA 

KATE TO PaivouEvov 

TO PaIvoLuEVoV 

TO TrEplexov 

eaptaobar 

OUVEKTIKOS 

ouAAoy1oH0s, 
ouAdoyileobar 

oUpBoAov, ouLBoAlKds, 
GULBOAIKAS 


oupBoAiKaTepov 
OUMUETPIC, OULLETPOS 
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sympathy 
Symposium (book title), 


symposium 
synoptic vision 


synoptically or in summary 


Syssiticus (book title) 


take on 

take on 

take or gather beforehand 
take part in 

take part in along with 
Tantalus 

‘Tartarus 

task or main task 

teacher (esp. of Syrianus) 
teaching 

teaching 

teaching 

teaching 

tear 

tear-loving 


technical or technically gifted 


telos 

term 

term, terminology 
tetrachord 

text 

text or writing 
‘Thamyris 


that which comes to be or into 


being 
that which draws 
theatrical representation 
Themis 
Theognis 
theology, theologian, 
theological 
‘Theomachy 
‘Theophrastus 
theoretical consideration 
theory of nature 
therapeutic 
there 
Thersites 
Theseus 


English-Greek Glossary 


sympatheia 
Symposion, symposion 


periopé 
synoptik6s 
Syssitikon 


metampischesthai 
proballein 
prolambanein 
metechein 
synephaptesthai 
Tantalos 
Tartaros 

ergon 
kathégemon 
didaskalia 
dogma 

paideia 
paradosis 
dakryon 
philodakrys 
technikos 

telos 

horos 

onoma, onomata 
tetrachordon 
lexis 
pragmateia 
Thamyris 
genétos 


holkos 
skéné 
Themis 
Theognis 
theologia, theologos, 
theologikos 
theomachia 
Theophrastos 
theoria 
physiologia 
therapeutikos 
ekei 
Thersités 
Théseus 
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oupTrabera 
ZULTTOOLOV, TULTTOOIOV 


TEPIOTIN| 
OUVOTITIKOS 
ZUOOITIKOV 


MEeTOUTrIC Yeo Bat 
TrPOBGAAELY 
TrpoAapRdvelv 
METEXELV 
ouvepaTtteo Bar 
Ta&vtanos 


Taptapos 
épyov 
KadryeLav 
d18acKaria 
Soypa 
Tradein 
TrAapadools 
SaKpuov 
glAddakpus 
TEXVIKOS 
TEAOS 

dpos 

dvoua, dvopaTta 
TETPaXoPSoV 
AEEIS 
TpayLaTeian 
Oduupts 
yevntos 


OAKOS 

oKnvn 

Oé€wts 

O€oyvis 

8eoAoyia, feoAdyos, 
Geodoy1Kos 

Beopayia 

Oedppactos 

Bewpia 

guolodoyia 

SepatreuTIKOS 

éxei 

Oepoitns 

Onoeus 
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thesis 

thesis (metrical) 

Thessalian man, Thessalian 
(adi. 

Thetis 

theurgist 

theurgy, working of 

thick 

thing or matter 

thing or matter 

thought 

thought 

thoughtful 

thoughtless 

thoughtlessness 

Thracian man, Thracian (adj.) 

‘Thrasymachus 

throughout the land 

throw over 

thymos 

Timaeus (book title) or 
‘Timaeus 

time 

timocratic 

Titan, Titanic 

title 

title 

Tityus 

to be said in the myths 

tone 

tool 

topic or subject 

totality 

totally 

trace 

trace 

tradition 

tradition 

tragedian 


tragedy, tragic, in a tragic 
manner 

train 

trait or character trait 

transcend 


protasis 
thesis 
Thessalos, Thettalikos 


Thetis 

theourgos 

hieratiké pragmateia 
pachys 

pragma 

chréma 

dianoia 

noésis, noéma, dianoéma 
emphron 

anoétos 

anoia 

Thraix, Thraikios 
Thrasymachos 

kata démon 
periballein 

thymos 

Timaios 


kairos 

timokratikos 

Titan, Titanikos 

epigrapbé 

onoma 

Tityos 

mythologeisthai 

tonos 

organon 

pragma 

pléroma 

pantelés 

indalma 

ichnos 

didaskalia 

paradosis 

tragoidiopotos, bo tés 
tragodias poiétés 

tragoidia, tragikos, 
tragikos 

gymnazein 

éthos 

hypertrechein 
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TPOTACIS 
Péo1s5 
Oeooards, OetTAAIKds 


Oétis 

Geoupyos 

iepatikt) Tpayyateta 
TAXUS 

TIPSY Ua 

XPTa 

Sicvoia 

vonols, vonua, Savona 
ELPPOoV 

&vontos 

d&voia 

OpsE, Opaios 
Opactwaxos 

Kata Sfjpov 
TEPIBGAAELY 

6upds 

Tipatos 


KQ1p0S 
TIMOKPATIKOS 
Titdyv, Titavikds 
emypogt 


Svoua 


Tituds 

uuboAoysio#at 

TOVOS 

dpyavov 

TIPAY Ua 

TAT POA 

TravTeAas 

ivdaAua 

ixvos 

S1daoKaria 

TrAapadoo1s 

Tpaywdiotrolos, 6 THs 
Tpayadias tomntns 

Tpaywdia, TpaylKos, 
TPAYyIKaS 

yuuvacelv 

7805 

UTTEPTPEXELV 
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transcend, transcendent, 


transcendentally 


transcendence 
transcendent 
transform along with 
transformation 
transgression 
transgression 
transition 

treatment 


treatment or discussion of 


a subject 


treatment of subject matter 


triangle 
troubling 
Troy, Trojans 
true 

truly 


truly or truthfully or in keep- 


ing with the truth 
trust or put faith in 
trustworthiness 
truth 


truth or true state, truly 
truthful, state or tell the truth 


tumultuous 

tune, in 

turn or turn back 
type 

type 

type 

Typhon 

tyranny, tyrannical 
Tyrtaeus 


ugliness 
ultimate aim 
unbidden 
unbounded 
unceasing 
unchangeable 
unchanged 
uncircumscribed 


uncontrolled, uncontrollably 
uncultured, unculturedly 


English-Greek Glossary 


exaireisthai, 
exéirémenos, 
exéirémenos 
hyperoché 
choristos 
symmetamorphoun 
metabolé 
hamartéma 
plémmeleés energeia 
metabasis 
therapeia 


pragmateia 


ta pragmatika 
trigonon 
tarachédés 
Troia, Troes 
aléthés, aléthinos 
ontos, tdi onti 
aléthos 


pisteuein 

pistotés 

alétheia, To &Anbés 
alétheia, kat’ alétheian 
alétheutikos, alétheuein 
thorybodés 

emmelés 

epistrephein 

genos 

schéma 

typos 

Typhon 

tyrannis, tyrannikos 
Tyrtaios 


aischrotés 
skopimotaton telos 
automatos 
aoristos 
akataléptos 
ametablétos 
atreptos 
aperiléptos 
aschetos, aschetos 
amousos, amousos 
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eaipeio Gan, EEnpNUEvos, 
e€NPNEVODs 


UTTEpOXT| 

X@PIOTOS 
OUUUETALOPQOUV 
petaBoAn 

audapt nya 
TIANMEAT|S Evepyela 
HETaBao1s 
Bepatreia 
TpayLateian 


TH TPAYPaTIKe 
Tpiywvov 
Tapaxadns 
Tpoia, Tpdes 
GANOTs, KANB1vd5 
Svtos, TO SVTI 
GANBds 


TIOTEVELV 

TIOTOTNS 

GAB ELA 

GABE, KaT GANGEiav 
GAnGeuTikds, GAnfevetv 
Bopupwdns 

EUEATS 

ETIOTPEDELV 

YEVvos 

OXF NO 

TUTTOS 

Tupav 

Tupavvis, TUPAVVIKds 


Tuptatos 


aioypdotns 
OKOTIIU@TATOV TEAOS 
avTouatos 

&Oplo Tos 
GKATAANTITOS 
GueTtaPRANTOS 
ATPETTTOS 
acrepiAnittos 
GOYXETOs, AOXETWS 
Gpoucos, ayovows 
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undefiled 

undefined 

under pressure of external 
circumstances 

under the leadership 

underlying 

underlying substrate or sub- 
ject or object 

understand 

understanding 

understanding 

understanding 

understanding 

undiminished 

undisciplined 

undistorted 

undisturbed 

undivided, in an undivided 
way 

unequal length, what is of 

unexamined 

unfold 

unharmed 

unholy 

uni-form, in a uni-form 
manner 

unification or union, unified 

unified manner, in a 

unified or united, in unity or 
a united way 

uniform, in a uni-form 
manner 

unify 

unifying 

unimpeded 

uninterrupted 

union 

union 

union 

union 

union, unite 

unitarily 

unitary 

unite 

unite 


unity 


achrantos 
adioristos 
peristatikos 


hyph’ hégemoni 
hypokeimenos 
to hypokeimenon 


synginoskein 

gnosis 

epibolé 

theoria 

katanoésis 
anelatt6tos 

akolastos 
adiastrophos 
anenochlétos 
adiairetos, adiairetos 


to heteromékes 
adiereunétos 
anaploun 

apathés 

anosios 

monoeidés, monoeidos 


henosis, henikos 
heniaios 
hénémenos, hénémenos 


henoeidés, henoeidds 


henizein 
henopoios 
anempodistos 
anekleiptos 
koinonia 
muixis 
synaphé 
synousia 
SYZEUKIS, SyZeUugnyNAL 
henikos 
heniaios 
symphyein 
synenoun 
henosis 
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&xpavtos 
&S1dp1o TOs 
TIEPLOTATIKOS 


ug’ Tyeuov1 
UTTOKEIUEVOS 
TO UTTOKEiNEvov 


ouyylvooxelv 
yvaois 
étr1BoAn 
Bewpia 
KATAVONOTS 
QVEAATTOOTOS 
&KOAGOTOS 
&S1KoTPOGOS 


> 1 


a&vevoyxAntos 


> 


&Siaipetos, dd1a1péTas 


TO ETEPOUNKES 
&Sd1epevvntos 
avatrAotv 

étraétys 

&vd0105 

HOVOELOT|S, UOVOELSAS 


Evools, EVIKOS 
EvIAiws 
TIVOHEVOS, TVOUEVOS 


évoeldtjs, EvoelB a5 


> n 


QVEUTTOSIO TOS 
VvEKAEITITOS 
KOlvavia 

wigs 

ouvagn 
ouvoucia 
ouleuels, ouleuyvuvar 
EVIKOS 

éviaios 
OULQUELV 
ouvevotv 
EVOOIS 
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universal 

universal or whole, a being 
that is 

universal statesman 

universal, a 

universal, in a universal 
manner 

universal, universality 

universal, universally 

universe 

universe, the 

unjust, unjustly 

unlawful 

unlawful 

unlike 

unlimited 

Unlimited, the 

unmeasured 

unmixed 

unmixed 

unmixed, in an unmixed 
manner 

unmixing, in an unmixed 
manner 

unmoved 

unmusical 

unnaturally 

unpunished 

unravel 

unshakeable or unshaken 

unsleeping 

unspoken 

unwanted 

unyielding 

unyielding 

unyielding 

upbringing 

utterance 

utterance 


vanguard 

vantage point 

vapour 

variable, variability 

varied 

varied or various and sundry 


perikosmios 
to holon 


ho en toi panti politikos 
to holon 
holikos, holikés 


katholikos, to katholikon 
holos, holds 

to pan 

ta hola 

adikos, adikos 
athemitos 
ekthesmos 
anomotos 
anekleiptos 
apeiria, apeiron 
ametros 
amiktos 
achrantos 
amigés, amigos 


asynchytos, asynchytos 


akinétos 
amousos 
para physin 
anepipléktos 
anelittein 
asaleutos 
agrypnos 
arrétos 
aboulétos 
adiastrophos 
ameiliktos 
aprospathés 
agogé 
rhéma 
phémé 


prodromos 
periopé 

atmos 

potkilos, poikilia 
polyeidés 
pantodapos 
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TTEPIKOOUIOS 
TO SAov 


6 év TH Tavti TOAITIKOS 
TO 6Aov 
dA1Kds, OA1KAOS 


KaBoAlKds, TO KaBoOAIKOV 
dAos, 6AWS 

TO TV 

TH GAa 

&S1kos, &SiKkws 
&Bepitos 
EKBEOLOS 
&vduo10s 
QVvEKAELTITOS 
atreipia, atrelpov 
GueTtpos 

GUIKTOS 
&XpavTos 
auryns, &pryés 


GouyyXuTos, GouyXuTs 


&Kivntos 
&uoucos 
Tapa Pvolv 
avetrittAnKtos 
aveAit Te 
&odAeuTos 
&yputtvos 
&ppntos 
&BovANTos 
&S1KoTPOPOS 
GuetAlKTOsS 
a&trpootradt|s 
ayayn 
Pfipa 

ony 


TPOSPOLOS 
TEPIOOTIN| 

THOS 

TOIKIAOS, TrOIKIAia 
TroAueld1)5 
Tavtosatrés 
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variegated 

variety 

variety or variation 

various or varied or variety of 
kinds 

vehicle 

verbal, verbally 

very first 

very last position 

very well 

vessel for containing 

vice, make vicious 

violent 

virtue, virtuously 

visible 

visible or showing, visibly 


visible universe 

vision 

vision 

vision 

vision or intellectual vision 
visitation or epiphany 

vital 

vital act 

vividness, vivid, vividly 


waking vision 

wander, wandering 

war 

warlike or engaged in war 
water 

wave, great 

way of life 

weakness 

weakness (of will) 

wear 

weave into 

weighed down by the past 
weighted down 

weld together 

well 

well 

well motivated 


potkilos 
diaphorotés 
potkilia, to poikilon 
potkilos 


ochéma 

dia logon, toi logoi 

protistos 

apoperatosis 

eu mala 

hypodoché 

kakia, kakynein 

biaios 

areté, kat’ aretén 

empbanés 

phainomenos, 
phainomenos 

to phainomenon pan 

thea, theama 

opsis 

phantasma 

theoria 

epiphoitésis 

20tikos 

26E 

enargeia, enargeés, 
enargos 


hypar 
planan, plané 
polemos 
polemikos 
hyd6or 
trikymia 
eidos z6és 
astheneia 
akrasia 
anadeisthai 
syndiaplekein 
opisthobarés 
embrithés 
synkrotein 

eu 

kalés 


agathoeidés 
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TTOIKIAOS 

diapopotns 

TOIKIAia, TO TTOIKIAOVv 
TTOIKIAOS 


dXnya 

Sia Adyoov, TH Adyoo 
TIPOT1OTOS 
ATTOTIEPAT HOS 

eU udAa 

uTroS0xn 

Kakio, KAKUVELY 
Bicnos 

&peth, KAT &petty 
eupavn|s 

PAIVOLEVOS, POIVOLEVODS 


TO PAIVOLEVOV TEV 

Béa, Béaua 

Sys 

pavTaopa 

Bewpia 

ETrpoiTNols 

CooT1KOS 

Coon) 

évapyela, Evapyts, 
évapy as 


Utrap 

TrAavay, Ady 
TTOAEUOS 
TTOAEUIKOS 
tdap 
TpIKULIAO 

i805 Cootis 
cobEevera 
a&Kpacia 
avadeiobat 
OUVOIATIAEKELY 
dotrioBoBapns 
EuBprOts 
ouyKpotTety 

ravi 

KAS 
ayabos815 
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well-balanced, in a manner 
that is 

well-being 

well-functioning 

well-ordered 


well-ordered 

wetness 

what is said 

whole or as a whole, wholly 

whole, the 

wholeness, at the level of the 
whole 

wickedness 

wickedness, wicked 

width 

wife 

will, in accordance with the 
will 

will, of their own 

willing, willingly 

wind 

wisdom, imbued with 

wise 

wise, wisdom 

wished, much 

with all forces 

without further specification 

witness 

witness emphatically 

woman 

wonderful 

word 

word 

words, choice of 

work 

work or working 

work together 

work together to bring order 

work, detailed 

working in this mode 

working, detailed work 

world 

worse 

worship 

worst 


emmetros 


euzoia 

orthos 

eu oikoumenos/ 
dioikoumenos 

orthos 

hygrotés 

logos 

holos, holds 

to holon, ta hola 

holotés, holikos 


mochthéria 

ponéria, ponéros 
platos 

gyné 

boulésis, kata boulésin 


ek tou automatou 
hekousios, hekousios 
anemos 

empbron 
phronimos 
sophos, sophia 
polyaratos 
passydiéi 
adioristos 
autoptein 

boan 

gyné 

aglaos 

logos 

onoma 

lexis 

ergon 
pragmateia 
synapergazesthai 
syndiakosmein 
leptourgia 

kat’ autén bistamenos 
potésis, poiéma 
kosmos 

cheiron 
therapeia 
eschatos 
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EUMETPOOS 


etloota 

dp8ds 

£U oikoUpevos/ 
S1o1KOUPEVOS 

dp8ds 

bypoTns 

Aoyos 

dAos, 6AWS 

TO SAoV, Ta GAG 

dAdTNS, OAIKOS 


pox 8npia 

Trovnpia, Tovnpdés 
TIAaTOS 

yun 

BovAnors, KaT& BOUANoWw 


ék TOU AUTOUATOU 
EKOUOOS, EKOUTIWS 
&vEyos 

EUPPoov 

gpSVIHOS 

o0pds, copia 
TroAuapatos 
Tacoudin 
&Sd10piotws 
auToTrTeiv 

Bo&v 

yun 

ayAaos 

Aoyos 

dSvopa 

AEEIS 

épyov 
TpayyLateian 
ouvatrepyaleo8an 
OUVd1AKOOLETV 
AetToupyia 

KAT QUTTV loT&yEVvOS 
Troinols, Tonya 
KOOUOS 

XElpoov 

Bepatreia 

EOXATOS 
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worth serious attention 
worth, of no 

worthlessness 

wrenched away with difficulty 
write or speak of 

write philosophically 

write well 

writing 


Xanthus 


young person or youth, nat- 
ural for youth 


Zephyrus 
Zeus 
zoogonic 
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spoudaios 

en oudenos meret 
ponéria 
dysapospastos 
poieisthai mnémén 
philosophein 

eu poten 

logos 


Xanthos 
neos, nearoprepeés 
Zephyros 


Zeus 
z0i0gonos 
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otrousatios 

év OUSEVOS LEPEL 
Trovnpia 
SucatrooTdoTHs 
Troieio 8a wv 
glAocogeiv 

eU Troleiv 

Aoyos 


=davOos5 
VEOS, VEAPOTTPETT NS 
Zépupos 


Zeus 
Cwoydvos 


Greek Word Index 


This index includes the significant vocabulary in Proclus’ text, along with the domi- 
nant translation(s) used in this volume. The page and line numbers are to the Greek 
text of Kroll which appear in the margins of our translation. 


&Partos, inaccessible 74.23, innocent 56.26, 


79.21, 159.11, 180.13, 181.4, 181.15, 
182.15, 186.20 


TO &, sanctuary 78.31 
&BovAntos, unwanted 55.25 
&yo8oe1dis, informed by the good 168.1, 


well motivated 202.25 


&yaforroreiv, the act of doing good 31.24 
&yafotroids, providing good things 65.22 
&yabds, good [adjective] 27.13-14, 27.20, 


27.27, 28.1, 28.11, 28.19, 28.21-22, 
36.29, 46.13, 61.29, 69.17, 97-75 
100.15, 105.24, 157.21, 157.26, 158.8, 
179-7, 179.9, 184.15, 184.17, 201.12, 
203.17, 203.25, great 58.4 


GAndds &., truly good 43.24 
dvtws &., really good 28.18 


1@ dvti &., really good 28.11, 28.20, 


28.26, 29.6-8, 29.11, 31.10, 32.6 


genuinely good 58.25 
&yabdv, a good thing 28.25, 31.4, 31.9, 


Qu 


Qv 


31.21, 32.2-3, 32.9, 32.11, 32.15, 
32.212, 37.5, 37-8, 61.11, 87.24, 
96.7, 96.9, 97-24, 98.3, 98.8, 98.28, 
99-22-3, 108.27, 163.9, 167.18, 
167.23, 188.9, 188.18, 205.6, a thing 
that is good 36.29, a/some good 
35-13, 35-15, 160.3, 161.15, good 
38.26, 96.6, 106.7, 135.2, something 
good 38.2 

. 2Enpnuevov Kai évoeiS¢s, a transcendent 
and uniform good 167.5 

. beiov, a divine good 178.11 

. &aipetov, characteristic good 199.9, 
special good 74.21 

. Te@TioTov, Most primary good 199.11 

. oikelov, appropriate good 35.11, 35.27 


&. Tponyouuevoy, a principal good 149.16 
6 &., good person 46.1, 58.9—10, 66.12, 
66.24, 100.14, 160.25 
to &., [abstract idea] 22.20, 23.15—-16, 
24.20, 24.22, 25.9, 28.19-20, 
29.14-15, 35-10, 37.18, 38.23, 66.5, 
67.23, 67.25, 72.10, 72.24, 73.27, 
76.16, 97.21, 98.24, 116.7, 116.11—-12, 
116.18, 133.20, 159.13, [a particular 
good] 32.12, 57.19, 57-23, 75-135 
79.22, 80.11, 81.5, 88.19, 116.15, 
134.1, 135-14, 136.25, 139.23, 140.3, 
142.18, 145.11, goodness 29.8, that 
which is good 27.12, 29.7, 32-7 
TO TPSTov avTo Tayadr, the first good 
itself 28.23 
tavta Té &., all goods 10.16, 162.7, all 
that is good 98.1, all things good 
98.16, all good things 99.19, 127.25 
ém’ dyate, for the good of 116.7, 117.3 
kat& To &., in accordance with the good 
28.18 
KaT’ avTS TO &yabov, that accords with 
goodness itself 72.12 
1 &yaGdv, something that is good in 
some respect 29.8, in a way, good 
38.27 
a&yatédtns, beneficence 33.6, goodness 
27.10, 28.4, 41.11, 96.5, 96.12, 
136.22, 167.10 
éyaboupyés, beneficent 188.16, creator of 
good 97.30, making of what is good 
41.6, producing good works 109.12 
ayabuvew, render as good 38.24 
Aydbav, Agathon 42.18 
&yoAya, icon 73.21, image 48.26, statue 
42.6, 47.25 
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Ayaueuvoov, Agamemnon 115.5, 115.9, 
115.15, 115.17, 115.20, 130.11, 
143-26, 144.23, 144.30, 145.4 

ayyenixos, angelic 86.7, 91.1, 91.12, 112.28, 
114.9, 114.23, 147.9 

&yyedos, angel 91.22, messenger 185.20 

cysipeiv, rouse 107.25 

Aytvop, Agenor 147.17 

ayjpov, free from age 68.13 

ayioteia, general service 78.17 

ayiatatos, holiest 80.18, most holy 42.6, 
78.22 

&yAaia, splendour 141.19, 142.8 

ayhads, wonderful 99.27 

ayvoia, ignorance 33.2, 35-9, 54-19, 55.29, 
167.26 

é&yopoios, common 160.24 

&yputrvos, unsleeping 138.21 

ayy, advancement 146.3, ascent 81.9, 
elevating 123.26, elevation 47.12, 
48.16, path 54.11, 80.6, progress 
49.25, upbringing 84.25 

a&yov, contest 16.11, 17.17, 149.2, 149.13, 
156.23, 160.13, 161.2, 202.22, game 
145.12 

&yoviotiKas, in argumentative form 16.3 

a&Sapycvtivos, adamantine 167.16 

&Sduaotov, To, invincible might 138.7 

&Seia, fearlessness 65.9 

Adeiuavtos, Adeimantus 7.17 

abiaipetos, undivided 162.28 

aSiaipétes, in an undivided way 
10.10 

&B1dAutos, indissoluble 135.4 

&SidoTatov, 76, lacking extension 77.18 

a&bidoTpogos, steadfast 161.28, undistorted 
131.30, unyielding 181.24 

adiepevvqtos, unexamined 6.23, 154.8 

aSiknua, crime 105.26 

aBikia, injustice 10.25, 14.1, 14.4, 20.9, 
20.11, 20.13, 20.16, 20.22, 21.3, 21.8, 
21.17, 22.27, 23.9, 23.17, 23-19, 
24.1-4, 24.6, 24.8, 24.10, 24.24, 
26.20, 72.21, 102.2, 103.1, 116.6 

Ta&oa &., everything that is unjust 21.1, 
21.4, 21.6 

&SiKos, unjust 20.25, 21.9, 21.12, 22.21, 
23.28-29, 24.26, 97.9, 102.25, 104.16, 
106.8, 130.9, 161.1 

&Sixoos, unjustly 105.21 

&Bidpiotos, undefined 43.6, 60.15 


&S1opiotes, without further specification 
114.12 

aSpavis, ineffective 20.17, 61.17 

&Suvouta, inability 196.4, lack of power 
34.15, powerlessness 97.16 

&Sutos, innermost sanctuary 86.2 

dei, always 27.11, 29.3, 33.6, 35-27, 41-1, 
65.24, 66.4, 66.13, 66.16, 68.9, 68.13, 
70.12, 87.24, 109.14, I12.20-21, 
113.18, 125.23, 127.8, 127.29, 128.3, 
160.15, 164.27, 175.18, 176.6, at each 
moment 112.24, eternally 72.5, 89.7, 
109.28, 114.20, 135.8, 141.6, 141.22, 
165.29 

deryevecia, perpetual generation 142.24 

alota, lifelessness 28.16 

anp, air 39.12, 111.4, 193.7 

&@avacia, immortality 9.23 

aGguitos, unlawful 132.18 

&Oeos, atheist 51.11, 51.13, godless 102.24, 
103.24, 105.23, 186.2 

&Oedtns, godlessness 104.24. 

&Beopos, illicit 45.26 

A@nva, Athena 17.9, 18.18, 91.26, 95.7, 
100.24, 102.9, 103.14, 103.25, 104.9, 
104.23, 104.26, 104.29, 105.2, 105.11, 
108.19, 112.3, 113.29, 114.4, 
114.1314, 138.13, 146.22, 148.30 

A@nvaixds, of Athena 108.25 

A@nvoios, Athenian 75.28, 98.13, 100.13, 
IOI.24, IOI.30, 105.16, 167.15, 
167.28, 185.8, 186.30, 189.1, 190.3, 
195.26, 200.23 

&OAo8étns, bestower of prizes of victory 8.3 

"AiSns, Hades 8.1, 15.26, 85.5, 85.11, 
117.23, 118.2, 118.5, 118.12, 118.24, 
119.28, 121.5, 121.24, 148.1, 153.24, 
153.29, 156.26, 157.2, 157.4, 157-13, 
158.19, 168.6, 168.12 

&iSios, eternal 78.13, 113.4, 179.14 

TO &., eternity 113.6 

iStoos, eternally 78.21, 135.10 

aisgpios, etherial 17.24 

aidnp, aether 193.7 

Aidioy, Ethiopian 167.6 

aiviyua, allegory 118.18 

aivryyatadns, riddling 186.13 

aivicoeo8a, convey/mean/represent/speak 
allegorically 108.2, 124.30, 132.8, 
136.19, 140.24, hint 82.18, 83.3, 89.6, 
93-23 
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aipeois, choice 104.19, 104.23, 104.26, 
108.7 

aioSnors, perception 136.3, sense- 
perception 59.12, 109.3, III.21, 
135.31, 178.4, the senses 174.5, 
175-9-10, 176.4, 192.26 

aic®ntixés, based on the senses 195.2 

aic®nrés, perceptible 136.4, 136.31, 
138.22, 141.8, I41.19, 141.27, 164.21, 
sensible 59.13-14, 60.4, 60.6, 77.17, 
82.11, 127.5, sensory 170.10 

aicxpotns, obscenity 76.18, ugliness 78.8, 
110.6 

aitia, cause 24.1, 26.1I-12, 37.25, 37.27, 
38.4, 40.27, 78.14, 83.2, 88.7, 88.19, 
89.23, 91-11, 93-1, 95-5, 96.8, 98.1, 
98.10, 98.19, 98.28, 105.23, 127.24, 
133-11, 133.30, 134.19, 134.22, 135.3, 
141.28, 143.15, 164.26, 165.10, 170.3, 
173-16, 173.20, 180.18, 182.27, 183.1, 
183.27, 184.6, 184.27, 195.30, 203.27, 
reason 42.3, 43.9, 43-26, 45.17, 47.23, 
60.21, 79.28, IOI.4, 109.10, 122.21, 
126.5, 129.5, 134.26, 159.7, 196.16, 
202.7, 202.10, 204.29, responsibility 
158.20, that which is responsible for 
32.22, 104.26, 105.2, 116.4 

aitios, cause 103.11, explanation 45.6, 
46.19, 47-14, justification 71.19, 
reason 135.13, responsible 28.25, 
28.28-29, 30.22, 30.25, 30.29-30, 
31.2, 31.4, 31.8-9, 32.2-3, 32.7, 32.9, 
32.15, 32.21, 32.23, 32.30, 36.29, 
37-6-7, 103.21, 104.5, 105.17, 115.25, 
117.11 

TO a., Cause 26.11, 32.24, 38.9, 38.28, 
40.28, 52.25, 74.7, 82.25, 83.3, 84.10, 
88.1, 88.13, 89.2, 89.19, 92-14, 92.17, 
IOI.21, 112.6, 133.22, 138.8, 139.25, 
139.29, 140.4, 142.4, 165.8, 167.20, 
178.12, 202.14 

aidvios, eternal 77.16, 87.23 

axaopoia, impurity 138.10 

&xaGaptos, impure 85.5 

&kéxwrtos, free from evil 117.15 

akaTaAnttos, unceasing 127.24 

axivntos, stable 109.24, unmoved 
164.27 

axon, hearing 59.3, 59-10, 63.4, 82.5, 186.8, 
196.9 


aKxoAacia, intemperance 24.13, 
licentiousness 44.12 
&xdraoros, lacking in self control 46.10, 
licentiousness 105.4, undisciplined 
97-9, 161.1 
axpacia, weakness 24.13, weakness of will 
24.14, 24.17 
&axpipotv, be precise 54.12 
&xpos, end of the range 64.16, extreme 32.5, 
highest 138.2, 177.17, 178.11, limit 
case 21.24, 22.25 
axpotatos, greatest 27.17, highest 15.12, 
34.6, 60.23, 174.27, most advanced 
57-21, most outstanding 145.29 
‘Adg€avdpos, Alexander 108.4, 108.18 
dAnseia, truth 28.6, 28.8, 33.13, 37-18-19, 
40.16, 40.18-19, 41.1, 41.12, 41.18, 
44.15, 44.26, 58.8, 60.3, 65.24, 70.10, 
70.21, 70.27, 71.6, 71.11, 71.16, 73.7; 
73-14, 74.18, 74.25, 83.9, 85.18, 86.2, 
87.2, 90.7, 92.26, IOI.19, 116.8, 
116.17, 116.23, 117.7, 118.4, 133.29, 
140.5, 154.13, 154.21, 156.7, 156.21, 
158.1, 159.17, 162.8, 162.29, 170.24, 
176.6, 178.30, 182.13, 186.1, 190.2, 
IQI.1, 191.17, 192.19, 195-10, 
197.25-26, 198.2, 198.21, 198.27, 
199-2-3, 199.6, 202.24, 203.23, 204.9, 
204.11, 204.25, 204.28, 205.3, 205.10, 
true state 115.29 
kat’ &., actually 185.13, truly 11.7 
dAnseverv, state/tell the truth 41.21 
dAndeutixés, truthful 33.17, 37.1, 41.8, 41.18 
GAnors, true 12.2, 13.22, 18.29, 19.2, 20.9, 
23.30, 24.6, 24.18, 26.24, 29.30, 
30.30, 52.7, 53-5, 63.18, 67.17, 70.31, 
100.20, 116.12, 150.8, 157.11, 162.24, 
170.1, 176.23, 183.4, 187.5, 189.19, 
200.6, 201.5, 202.24 
10 &., the truth 36.15, 36.18, 40.13, 45.2, 
74.21, 161.4, 198.5 
dAnbives, true 13.3, 100.6, IOI.1, 105.16, 
108.24, 116.20, 131.24, 172.17, 
172.26, 174.9, 182.3, 188.19, 189.15, 
203.8, truly 108.27 
GAGs, truly 41.14, 43.24, 54.29, 57-22, 
61.14, 62.16, 64.27, 65.19, 68.23, 
truthfully 47.16 
s &., in keeping with the truth 13.9, 
properly defined 11.8 
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Aaxipiddns, Alcibiades 149.23, 187.27, 
Alcibiades (book title) 8.19, 149.25, 
171.23, 186.11, 187.24 

&Akipos, brave 169.20 

Adxivous, Alcinous 169.19, 171.4 

dAAoiwors, alteration 111.13, qualitative 
alteration 36.7 

dAAowwTik6s, involving alteration 35.29 

dAASTp IOs, alien 49.25, 73-3, 82.8, divorced 
from 84.24, 181.10, foreign 142.1, 
144.14, 161.14, out of place 85.14 

dAAoTpIOT Ns, alienation 92.19 

aAAotpiws, ina different matter 40.9 

&. 2x01, would be opposed to 92.17 
GAuupés, salty 17.25 
dAoyia, irrationality 146.24, 205.12 
tis Aoyias, irrational 73.4, 73-9, 75.8, 
81.4, 114.25, 121.7 

dAdyiotos, irrational 74.15, 75.15 

dAoyos, irrational 16.13, 25.26, 32.11, 
38.20, 41.18, 56.14, 62.25, 95.4, 
121.22, 123.9, 175.19, 178.4, 194.27, 
197.21 

dAdyos, in an irrational manner 76.12 

aAutos, indissoluble 69.9, insoluble 57.14, 
142.21, 193-14 

puaptnya, error 43.8, 102.4, 102.22, 
176.18, 176.28, sin 85.10, 105.15, 
168.30, transgression 106.7 

auBpocia, ambrosia 138.4, 138.9, 

166.18 

aueidixtos, unyielding 138.6 

‘AuéAdios, Amelius 24.8 

augpiotos, indivisible 77.16, 90.10 

auepiotoss, in an indivisible manner 89.22, 
indivisibly 89.11, without division 
III.22, I17.4, 162.26 

auetaBAnoia, immutability 28.7 

auetéBAnrtos, changeless 33.13, 33.16, 
33-23, 35-1, 35-3-4, 36.10, immutable 
39.2, 65.23, unchangeable 35.26, 
41.7, 109.13, 109.25, unchanging 
36.30, 11.25, 112.14, without change 
114.28 

auetpia, immoderate 51.23 

&uetpos, immoderate 50.22, measureless 
145.22, unmeasured 132.2 

duétpoos, in an immoderate manner 51.4 

auryis, unmixed 72.26, 159.26, 160.7, 
181.17 

auryés, in an unmixed manner 89.15 
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&uiktos, unmixed 28.13, 106.26, 162.19, 
162.29 

&uopgos, without form 109.13 

audppotos, free of shape 114.3, shapeless 
40.1, without shape 40.3 

&popgertos, in a manner that involves no 
shape 40.3 

&youoos, unmusical 54.17, uncultured 
60.19, 132.3 

apovows, uncultured 76.9 

auuSpobv, grown indistinct 23.23 

avaBpuxaoGa1, cry out aloud 164.3 

aveyer, ascend 65.12, 78.27, 121.19, 134.3, 
136.9, 137.12, ascribe 170.14, carry up 
16.10, 25.7, 176.3, elevate 80.10, 
106.18, lead up 24.20, 60.5, 67.27, 
75-6, 82.3, 98.22, 136.20, 139.28, 
152.11, 154.1, 164.17, 166.13, 175.6, 
178.27, 184.1, 184.6, lead upward 
60.9, 77-10, 109.2, 135-7 

avayxn, (it is) necessary 13.7, 20.19, 72.5, 
95-21, 105.6, 112.7, 203.17, (it) must 
123.27, necessarily 7.22, 34.16, 49.24, 
54-1, 183.8, 201.7, necessitate 20.22, 
necessity 24.23, 66.23, 95-9, 97-55 
99.11, I10.2, 119.11, 143.16, 155.18, 
165.4, need 195.20 

2€ &., inevitably 29.25 

avaywyn, ascent 81.6 

avaywy6s, elevating 80.22, 90.2, guide 
leading 18.28, upward leading 58.28, 
59-5, 176.24 

avobeioGai, attach 88.19, wear 149.24 

avaipetixds, destructive 96.11 

dvaxepoAaiotobai, summarise 10.20 

avaxuKAnors, cycle 9.1 

avodAoiwtos, not subject to alteration 36.5 

avonoyia, analogy 84.7, 86.19, 
correspondence 143.4 

kat’ &., corresponding 88.28 

avayipvioxery, recall 164.14, 169.25, 
remind 14.18, 59.3, 77.28, 157.18 

avéuvnors, recollection 179.13 

dvayvnotixds, such as to be reminded of 
59-12 

avavtns, steep path 154.2, upward path 
82.2 

avarrAotv, explicate 122.11, unfold 16.18, 
105.28, 155.3, 163.22 

avaTrhetixés, that which reunites go.5 

avarrtev, join 18.22 
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averrtuéis, explanation 106.12, 133.16 

avapTréZeiv, snatch 60.12, 124.10 

avaptay, attach 98.6 

a&vaotopoty, cut open 106.9 

avaoTéuwors, opening up 103.8 

avatoors, effort 181.24 

avateiveiv, extend 77.4, 174.8, strive 179.31 

avapés, without contact 178.14 

avdparrobileiv, enslave 144.28 

av8pela, courage 13.2, 105.4, 187.7, 
187.19 

avdpileiv, render manly 55.22 

avdpikds, brave 64.14, courageous 46.5, 
manly 61.5, 63.25, 64.2, 64.4, 64.15 

avdpikés, bravely 45.12 

aveyeipeiv, arouse 56.26, 85.26, 141.6, 
awaken 83.15, 134.30, 166.26, 177.19, 
181.20, 184.11, raise 146.9, rouse 
58.5, 69.3, 77-1, 107.22, 166.3, 180.14 

aveiAtyyévess, by explication 111.22, in an 
articulated manner 184.3 

aveidetv, be averse 54.23, feel repulsion 
67.1, shrink from 125.26 

avéxAeitrtos, infinite 127.26, uninterrupted 
88.6, unlimited 167.10 

avexpoitntos, not proceeding from 90.24 

aveAattwtos, undiminished 83.3, 167.19 

avéAeyxtos, irrefutable 70.14, 71.11, 82.4, 
154.21, 159.3, 164.10, 167.28 

aveAittew, unravel 177.27 

a&vepyos, wind 152.13 

aveuTrodiotos, unimpeded 125.12 

avevépyntos, latent 105.29 

avevoxAntos, undisturbed 42.15 

avé€o1oTos, not to be expressed 69.9 

avetrittAnktos, unpunished 66.25 

averitnSe1075, lack of aptitude 4o.9, 40.18, 
195.8 

dvexéyyuos, exact 8.7 

avOpeotreios, human 18.26, 52.17, 114.11, 
170.13, 203.15 

avOperikds, human 47.16, 70.24 

avigvan, ascend 36.9, 59.9, 136.14, 136.20, 
164.26 

aviévon, dedicate 17.7, 122.3, 138.14, 147.3, 
149.28, 153.10, loosen 69.8 

&vobos, ascent 85.9 

avéntos, foolish 104.21, 188.1, ignorant 
116.14, lacking intellect 46.10, 75.5, 
128.20, out of one’s mind 36.17, 
thoughtless 76.15, 104.19, 105.1 


avoryress, out of one’s mind 36.25 

&voia, foolishness 101.27, 108.28, 117.8, 
lack of intellect 28.16, 
thoughtlessness 104.29, 105.2 

avoikeldtns, inappropriateness 45.2, 45.4 

avoyotos, dissimilar 65.30, 142.4, lacking 
semblance 44.17, 46.2, 53.15, unlike 
19.8 

avouoidtns, dissimilarity 88.27, 97.26, 
170.21 

&vouoies, in a way that lacks similitude 
44-3, 44-7, 83.29 

avooros, unholy 130.8, 151.20, 194.25 

avooioupyia, impiety 74.16, 106.10 

avooos, free from illness 68.13 

avTiSiaipeiv, be opposite 142.3, contrast 
133.28, logically distinguish 88.26, 
render distinct 89.1 

avTiBiaipeors, logical distinction 93.6, 95.5 

avtideos, opposed to the gods 103.29 

avrideois, antithesis 93.3, 94.29, negation 
29.26, opposition 94.4, 142.10 

avtixeipevos, opposed go.5, 104.2, 161.5, 
opposite 28.15, 31.3, 95.23, 97-4 

16 &., opposition 97.27, that which is 
opposite 160.7 

avtitéGeia, antipathy 124.13 

avtitapateiverv, compare 196.20 

avtioTpéegely, convert 29.26, 30.8, 31.28 

avtitutia, counter-blow 91.6 

avtitutos, resistant 181.5 

avuuveiv, celebrate 123.2, 164.30, sing of/ 
about/in praise of 127.3, 134.8, 184.9 

&veobev, from above 19.1, 77.29, 88.29, 
96.19, 103.12, T10.25, 113.27, 127.15, 
131.22, 134-7, 139.3, 139-25, 142.13, 
147.8, 167.2, 180.13, 181.22, 184.7, 
185.4, from on high 41.1, 82.11, 
92.14, from the top 43.26, 178.8, from 
up there 87.30, once more 172.21 

AFiwpa, axiIOM 24.19, 27.13, 27.26-7, 28.9, 
28.23, 29.7, 33-19, 36.13 

&dpiotos, indefinite 75.9, 113.8, not 
observing limits 76.2, unbounded 
80.25 

&. 8uas, Indefinite Dyad 93.5 

atratavatiouds, immortalisation 152.11 

atréGeia, freedom from the passions 66.11, 
impassivity 28.9 

actrafijs, free from suffering 148.11, 
impassive 33.10, 33.12, 181.16, 
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unharmed 147.20, without suffering 
123.23 

arabs, dispassionately 105.8 

atratav, deceive 36.15, 36.20, 36.23, 
36.25-26, 37.I-2, 37.19, 40.8, 41.16, 
41.26, 116.7, 117.1—-2, 17.17, 133.13 

arétn, deceit 33.12, 33.17, deception 
36.21, 115.25, 116.3, 116.6, 116.25, 
116.27, 117.7, 117.1I-12, 133.13 

a&tratntikds, deceptive 41.22 

arreikaZeiv, conform 72.29, 73.14, liken 
120.6 

étreikacia, comparison 118.11, 
representation 190.18, resemblance 
170.22, 172.19 

amreixovileiv, represent 73.22, 76.22, 77.16, 
138.1, 177.29 

actreipia, inexperience 115.24, the 
Unlimited 88.6, 134.16 

atreipov, Unlimited 93.4, 133.22 

atrexSueo8a1, shed 16.10 

atreugaiverv, be incongruous 83.30 

atrepavtoaoyia, endless argument 5.18 

étrépaois, emetic 50.18 

arrepeideiv, define 52.19 

atrepiAnmtos, uncircumscribed 168.1 

aépyoua, depart this life 151.18 

amnxpiBwpvos, finished 6.28 

amjynua, echo 185.1 

arAavys, fixed 135.25 

atrAdtns, simplicity 49.29, 159.15, 160.15, 
162.8 

atrAous, simple 46.21, 46.25, 49.26, 61.7, 
83.24, 109.14, 160.7, 161.6, 162.3, 
195.4, straightforward 109.25 

16 &., simplicity 48.20, 50.9, 63.12, 

66.16, 111.16, 114.23 

&trAds, in a simple manner 57.19, 
simpliciter 59.13, 59.18, simply 25.29, 
26.2, 28.11, 67.21, in general 132.11 

&troBeixtikds, demonstrational 115.8, 172.8 

aardSeiéis, demonstration 154.19, 154.21, 
159.4, 185.16, 198.24 

aveu &., not strictly demonstrative 185.28 

ctrodiaipeiv, separate 10.13 

atroxafiotévan, return 152.16, 157.14 

atroxatdotaos, restoration 120.14 

atroxpuTrteiv, conceal 73.15, 103.10, 
178.23, 182.12, hide 44.26, 185.26 

&troxpugos, concealed 86.1 


ArroaAdSwpos, Apollodorus 123.2, 164.2 

&troAAUpevov, passing away 113.7, 124.27 

Ardadov, Apollo 68.29, 69.15, 69.19, 92.5, 
94-29, 113.30, 146.11, 146.19, 147-7, 
147.19, 147.28, 148.1, 148.16, 193.21 

Arroddeviaxds, Apollonian 147.8, 147.23, 
148.15 

&troTrepdtwors, very last position 93.30 

&trotritrteiy, fail to achieve/attain 34.17, 
116.12, fall 170.24, 195.6, fall short 
63.18, 73.13, 79.25 

atroTAtjpoots, fulfilment 22.6 

atromrAnpeotikés, filling with 136.25, that 
which fulfils 98.14 

aréttwors, decline 34.6 

atropia, confusion 7.17, 118.20, difficulty 
106.14, problem 21.18, 37.25, 71.8, 
132.14 

aroppeiv, flow forth 138.1, 167.7 

ardpprtos, secret 73.22, 74.17, 78.6, 79.3, 
79.22, 80.21, 81.18, 83.8, 84.28, 85.2, 
85.19, 87.2, 125.22, 128.19, 133.7, 
140.11, 152.7, 154.6 

51’ &., having been sworn to secrecy 

80.14 

aaréppora, efflux 105.3, effluence 122.4, 
outflowing 152.27 

atrooxevZeoba, do away with 124.8, 
160.19, reject 73.3, 79.28, 81.25, 
84.19, 108.14, 161.17 

atréotaois, departure 52.7, distance 192.26, 
separation 97.30 

a&trootevowy, restrict 53.2 

&trotéAcoua, effect 84.9, 99.14 

&troteAeUt hors, endpoint 77.3, 78.2, final 
stage 92.22 

&trotuTrotcba1, give a shape 39.16, 
represent 77.18, 160.27, 188.29, take 
an impression 189.30 

&trpaxtos, inactive 23.12, lacking in agency 
20.11, 23.22, 24.10 

atrpootratis, unyielding 123.1 

&ntewtos, not inclined to fall 181.28 

Apdiaios, Ardiaeus 118.27 

Apeixés, of Ares 142.11, 142.17, 143.9 

apeth, excellence 30.3, 30.5-6, 163.12, 
virtue 10.13, 10.16, 12.27, 25.16-17, 
26.59, 26.18, 26.21, 26.23, 26.25-9, 
31.25, 33-20 47-5 47-7» 49-25-6, 
51.12, 56.7, §8.12-13, 59.22, 62.25, 
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65.13, 66.27, 67.8, 68.18, 75.26, 76.8, 
80.3, 80.6, 81.15, 83.27, 84.14, 99.3, 
100.12, 120.11, 123.26, 130.5, 130.11, 
130.21, 130.24, 130.27, 131.19, 
131.23, 146.3, 156.24, 157.16, 159.14, 
160.10, 160.22, 179.12, 187.2, 187.4, 
187.9, 187.21, 187.23, 202.27, 203.4, 
203.16 
Kat’ a., virtuously 67.23 

“Apns, Ares 69.2, 95.7, 140.20, 140.26, 
141.5, 141.23-24, 142.12, 142.23, 
142.28, 143.6 

ap10uds, multitude 184.1, number go.z20, 
94-12, 94.14, 94.19; 94.24, 113.4—5, 
116.3, 137.29, 153.8 

kar’ &., numerically 113.25 

&piotos, best 9.19, 10.25, 11.3, 11.28, 12.2, 
12.18, 12.22, 13.11, 13.13, 15.25, 
16.21-2, 22.13, 22.22, 27.23, 34.18, 
34.20-2, 35.14, 42.2, 43.11, 43.14, 
47-27, 57-11, 65.2, 65.17, 67.10, 
122.23, 130.18, 158.9, 162.4, 162.16, 
177.15, 179.11 

ApiototéAns, Aristotle 8.12, 35.28, 49.17 

Apiotopavns, Aristophanes 42.19 

Appévios, Armenius 169.20 

apyovia, harmony 42.2, 57-11, 58.29, 59-1, 
59.8-9, 59.22-3, 60.3, 60.12, 68.21, 
131.25, 141.18, 155.6, 155.10, 155.17, 
174.6, 174.8, 174.18, 179.22, 180.20, 
190.22, musical mode 42.22, 43.4, 
54-4) 54-8, 54-10, 54-19, 54.26-7, 


55-145 55-17, 55-20) 55-275 55-295 
60.1, 60.15, 60.18, 60.28, 61.19, 


62.4-5, 62.17, 62.22, 62.27, 63.3, 
63.8, 63.11, 63.23, 63.28, 64.1, 64.3, 
64.7, 64.9, 64.16, 64.21, 64.26, 65.1, 
66.27, 67.1, 67.4, 67.8, 67.15, 68.18, 
84.13, 84.20, 84.23 

&pprtos, ineffable 39.16, 72.30, 78.24, 82.1, 
82.25, 84.1, 164.18, 177.19, 178.13, 
not to be spoken 205.23, unspoken 
114.9 

“Apteuis, Artemis 18.10, 91.27, 95.3 

aptijoba, be drawn from 172.22, be formed 
of 183.19 

&ptios, even (number) 94.24, 97.22, 
133-27 

&pxatios, ancient 8.11, 8.16, 9.10, 173.12 

oi &., the ancients 58.11 
&pxétutros, archetype 76.23 


apxn, beginning 66.7, 101.22, 139.21, 
145-5, 156.29, 175.21, 196.24, 197.17, 
197.26, cause 101.9, 196.3, 
governance 12.22, origin 38.5, 
47.21, 88.9, 98.6, 100.26, 155.1, 
204.20, principle 25.7, 37.8, 82.29, 
88.2, 88.15-16, 90.1, 92.30, 95.18, 
96.20, 133.20, 133.26, 164.18, 164.27, 
167.4, 170.17, 177.27, 184.2, 184.9, 
184.31, rule 156.30, ruler 99.10, 
starting point 32.13, 117.28, 154.16, 
171.21, 177-13 

ti 4., initially 144.8 

apxnyikes, first (principle) 91.10, 
originative 180.17 

apxnyés, leading 105.18, originary 96.8 

6 &., founder 161.12, 203.5 

apxikos, original 88.29 

aodAeutos, unshakeable 34.3, unshaken 
103.18 

do¢Beia, impiety 27.28 

doSévera, weakness 23.25, 33-27, 34.9, 
34-11, 40.9, 111.26, 167.25, 196.1 

‘Aoxantids, Asclepius 69.7 

&otpov, star 19.16 

Aotudvo§, Astyanax 170.16 

aovyKAwortos, incompatible 63.29 

éovyxuTos, unmixing 89.8 

dgouyxutoes, in an unmixed manner 89.16 

&ouupetpos, not (well) fitted/suited 81.18, 
82.5, IOI.14 

douppétpas, asymmetrically 38.11 

&oyeTos, uncontrolled 126.9 

aoyéts, uncontrollably 126.7, 126.12, 
without restraint 123.5, 127.30 

a&owpatos, incorporeal 39.6, 39.19, 39.21, 
186.24 

&oopetos, in an incorporeal manner 39.21 

atagia, disorder 73.18, 122.14 

tds, Vapour 119.11, 121.17 

&topos, individual 114.18 

&tperrtos, changeless 88.18 

atpémtos, unchanged 141.7 

ovyt, ray 152.18 

avyoei8is, luminous 39.9, 119.10 

&UAos, immaterial 77.14, 77.18, 162.21 

GiiAcos, immaterially 116.22, 117.3, 178.14 

avtépxeia, self-sufficiency 162.8 

attapxns, self-sufficient 20.8, 24.21, 35.14 

avtoayatés, good-in-itself 28.22 

autoév, One itself 25.8 
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atvtoxivntos, self-moving 35.21 
atvtépatos, unbidden 37.13 
éx Tou &., of their own will 41.24 

avtotrpayeiv, do one’s own job 23.4, 23.7 

automteiv, witness 37.15, 40.1 

avtopavera, self-revelation 37.9, 39-1 

&pavis, imperceptible 58.29, 59.9, 153-1, 
174.7, 176.4, invisible 18.21, 
39-23-24, 87.6, IOI.19, 142.15, 
180.19 

év &., invisibly 85.23 

&pepunvevery, interpret 86.22, 87.28, 131.6, 
198.14 

agetos, free-ranging 82.27 

é&nynyatixés, narrative 14.21, 66.20 

agiotévan, absent self from 75.14, be 
removed from 77.22, cut off from 
82.28, 108.27, depart from 119.25, 
121.11, 127.19, keep away from 50.2, 
107.1, 174.5 

apouiotv, bring into likeness 134.17, 
137-15 

a&pouoiwors, likeness 137.27, 164.13, 
179.19, 190.5 

apopileiv, define 10.11, 54.10, 79.12, 88.4, 
88.15, 88.30, 97.24, 98.15, III.19, 
129.18, 178.26, 187.25, 188.11, 
188.26, 201.13, determine 67.29 

apooioty, discharge religious duties 78.16 

apooiwors, expiation 42.12, 50.8, 50.23-4, 
50.26 

Agposiciaxds, Aphrodisian 109.5, under the 
influence of Aphrodite 108.25 

Agpodioios, depending on Aphrodite 143.9 

Agpoditn, Aphrodite 95.23, 108.12, 108.19, 
109.2, 109.6, 139.1, 139.6, 139.10, 
140.20, 140.25, 141.16, 141.21, 
141.26, 142.12, 142.18, 142.23, 
142.29, 143.6, 143.8 

Ayedd@os, Achelous 149.11 

Axépov, Acheron 169.13 

Ayiaaeus, Achilles 46.4-5, 100.17, 114.5, 
I14.12, 115.22, 116.1, 116.5, 120.1, 
120.10, 120.18, 121.4, 123.9, 124.16, 
129.13, 130.14, 143.24-5, 144.3, 
144.22, 145.10, 146.10, 146.18, 
147.18, 148.4, 148.6, 148.14, 149.10, 
149.12, 149.15, 150.5, 151.15, 152.4, 
152.9, 152.24, 153.7, 164.3 

ayAus, mist 18.25 


&xpavtos, immaculate 72.26, 73.5, 73.20, 
pure 120.13, 134.29, 162.19, 177.1, 
undefiled 72.15, 88.18, unmixed 
138.5, 152.28 

cyapiotos, not separate 95.4 

&wuxos, lacking soul 32.11 


Baxyeia, Bacchic madness 181.26 

BontiZew, submerge 18.1 

BapBapixés, barbarian 175.28 

BépBapos, barbarian 108.6, 123.8, non- 
Greek 91.21 

BaoireUs, king 98.30, 130.26, 168.30, 188.6, 
198.1, 204.28 

Baoidixds, kingly 48.18, 108.10, 188.18 

Botieia, Batieia 170.6 

BéBnAos, profane 74.22, 86.3 

Bevdi8ia, festival of Bendis 18.8, 18.10, 
18.17, 19.3 

Bévéis, Bendis 18.12-13, 18.15 

Biatos, violent 55.22, 82.26 

Bios, life 26.18, 52.19, 52.22, 56.29, 59.4, 
59-6, 60.10, 60.26, 87.17, 99.6, 100.9, 
100.11, 104.19, 104.21, 104.28, 108.2, 
108.7, 108.10, 108.13, 108.15—16, 
108.20, 118.6, 119.15, I19.23, 120.3, 
120.19—20, 120.22, 124.3, 129.18, 
131.28, 132.7, 146.4, 149.31, 174.24, 
199.18-19, 202.19 

PAaBepds, harmful 28.27, 29.7, 29.16, 29.19, 
29.22, 29.25, 29.27, 31.11, 31.15, 
47.6, 47.29, 48.12, 48.19, 49.23, 


51.19, 76.13 
BAGBn, harm 30.1 


BAantikés, harmful 29.9, 29.16 

Braoopnueiv, blaspheme 45.16, 51.8 

Braoonuia, abuse 173.25, blasphemy 
133-17 

Bo&v, emphatically bear witness 7.25, shout 
104.17, 125.17 

Bopp&s, Boreas 152.13 

Bootpuxidev, curl 65.11 

PovAnua, intention 5.24 

BovAnors, will 39.23, 40.11, 98.16, 100.23, 
101.20, 102.3, 107.17, 116.27, 117.2, 
117.13, 135-11, 146.26, 151.10, 168.1, 
202.26 

KaT& B., in accordance with the will 

141.25 

BpaxUtropos, slow 68.28 
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yoann, calm 17.20 

yéhoos, laughter 50.14, 78.15, 126.5, 126.9, 
126.14, 126.18-19, 127.10, 127.13, 
127.22, 127.27, 128.2, 128.5, 128.12, 
128.15, 129.4, 185.24 

yevédaia, birthday 69.23 

yevecioupyés, bringing about generation 
18.28, 90.2, 90.17, 91.6, 95.8, 124.10, 
143.2, generation-producing 19.12, 
generative 107.25 

yéveors, arising 10.26, becoming 52.12, 
91.27, 95.21, IOI.5, 101.8, 110.5, 
116.30, 124.16, 125.13, 142.9, 175.16, 
175.27, 181.25, coming into being 
98.7, 142.27, coming to be 128.14, 
creation 107.23, 128.6, 165.3, 189.11, 
genesis 17.23-25, 18.5, 18.27, 19.5, 
19.18, 38.1, 39.4, 96.26, 105.24, 
142.19, 166.7, generation 19.12, 
78.13, 188.20, 75.40, incarnation 
175.24, Origin 115.13, 164.28, 205.20 

yevntos, created 110.3, generated 142.16, 
that which comes to be/into being 
112.29, 142.31 

yévynua, creation 167.21, 179.10, 
generation 197.28, offspring 158.3 

yevvntikds, generative 88.17, 134.21, 
165.21, procreative 134.29, 
productive 89.2, that which generates 
84.9, 88.5, 137.28 

yévos, category 194.8, class 11.15, 70.12, 
92.18, 98.5, 114.20, 114.25, 125.24, 
154.5, 162.4, 167.30, 91.20, 202.23, 
family 52.22, genre 186.12, genus 
51.6, 57-4, 77-2, 78.2, 78.7, 78.16, 
82.20, 86.6, 88.10, 88.22, 88.27, 89.7, 
90.1, 91.12, 93.2, 93-28, 94.26, kind 
41.23, 43.4, 78.29, 154.8, 162.12, 
177.8, race 70.30, 125.1, 128.8, 
128.10, 156.7, 164.15, 166.22, 185.11, 
186.1, type 96.21, 97.25, 104.1, 142.3, 
149.4, 178.10, 180.3, 191.26, 195.13 

To y., birth 169.20 
aitiov y., generative cause 138.8 

yewdns, earthly 121.17 

4, earth 121.21, 121.24, 122.3-4, 169.3, 
Gaia 134.9, the element earth 193.7 

yiiivos, earthy 119.12, 120.9 

ylyovtikds, gigantic 51.11, 74.15, 104.3, 
186.2 

liyas, Giant 90.8 


PAawKev, Glaucon 7.17, 54.6, 55.29 

yvnoies, genuinely 84.27, 100.10, 109.22 

yveois, knowledge 15.11, 35.14, 41-11, 
54-6, 147.5, 158.1, 179.26, 194.12, 
201.7, 204.14, understanding 21.30, 
22.18, 28.4, 28.7-8, 53.9, 53-16, 
70.14, 70.31, 73-29, 82.8, 85.19, 
95-14, 167.11 

yvoortikds, Cognitive 21.20, 21.30, 22.5, 
22.8, 22.18, 22.23, 23.5, 25.27, 95-13, 
that which knows 51.24 

yrworikds, intellectually 199.25 

yons, magician 36.12 

yontevev, bewitch 203.4 

yoviuos, generative 82.27, 134.15, 
137.5, productive 193.13 

Popyias, Gorgias (book title) 156.22, 
168.11, 168.18 

yuuva ery, train 86.8 

yuuvootixh, athletics 138.11, gymnastics 
59:29 

yuvn, wife 102.5, woman 9.20, 15.15, 
63.25, 114.12, 132.28, 194.21 


Soipdvios, daemonic 41.13—-14, 41.17, 
41.20, 78.7, 79.2, 86.6, 86.20, 91.1, 
92.10, 113.2, 113.30, 14.17, 114.24, 
115.8, 147.9, 147.12, 148.19, 149.6, 
166.22, 173.20 

Saipovics, in a daemonic mode 
126.2 

Saipeov, daemon 41.25-6, 41.29, 65.20, 
86.11, 86.13, 94.15, 109.5, 114.26, 
118.27, 122.5, 148.7, 148.10, 148.21, 
166.16 

SdKpuoy, tear 123.2, 123.21, 125.1, 127.30, 
128.6, 128.8, 128.13, 185.24 

SaxTuAiKés, dactylic 62.18, 62.21 

SaxtuAos, dactyl 61.5, 61.8-9, 62.13 

Aduov, Damon 42.27, 54.5, 56.9, 61.2, 
61.8, 61.22, 62.15 

Seouds, binding 72.22, 82.4, 185.23, 193.12, 
bond 57.15, 69.9, 82.14, 82.23, 
140.21, 140.26, 142.14, 142.19, 
142.22, 142.28, 142.31, 143.2, 143.14, 
143.16 

SeUTEpov, second 14.15, 27.7, 27.9, 28.6, 
31-6, 32-4, 33-8, 33-15, 37-9, 41-5, 
42.10, 49.13, 71.8, 129.10, 133.26, 
149.21, 149.26, 161.15, 186.11, 
187.24, secondarily 134.15, secondary 
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83.2, 88.12, 89.3, 91.8, 94.18, 106.7, 
107.23, 135.3, 136.11, 140.3, 165.22, 
170.22, 199.20, secondly 6.4, 7.14, 
9-17, 104.7, 181.2 

Seutépess, in a secondary manner 184.3, 
secondarily 102.8 

Snuaywyds, demagogue 202.26 

Snunyopeiv, address 69.5, 165.26 

Snunyopia, speech 106.25, 107.20, 165.13, 
166.3 

Anuntnpe, Demeter 125.21 

Snuiovpynua, creation 128.5, 141.19, 142.9, 
180.20, object of craftsmanship 
126.27, thing created 82.11 

Snuioupyia, creation 75.20, 82.15, 134.8, 
199.17, demiurgic activity 127.6, 
165.6, activity of the demiurge 
175.16 

SnuioupyiKés, by/of the demiurge 19.17, 
98.11, 116.29, demiurgic 90.11, 90.16, 
98.4, 98.27, 107.5, 107.13, 107.28, 
134.20, 142.30, 156.27, 164.16, 
164.19, 164.26, 165.17, 167.8, 193.10 

Snuioupyés, craftsman 189.20, 191.7-8, 
200.26, 203.2, creator 42.20, 51.21, 
54.25, 90.9, 109.27, 200.6, demiurge 
16.22, 34.5, 69.4, 98.19, 99-1, 99-5; 
99.8, 101.5, 106.27, 107.19, 126.20, 
135-24, 137.1, 137-11, 138.17, 139.12, 
139.16, 141.27, 143.3, 143.12, 158.18, 
165.8, 165.10, 166.4, 205.19, involved 
in creation 134.10, maker 82.13 

Anuddoxos, Demodocus 174.11, 174.21, 
193-17, 193.26, 194.6, 194.9 

SnyoKxpatikdés, democratic 13.27 

df\yos, general public 11.28, public 12.7 

kata 8., throughout the land 129.21 

Snyotikés, of the people 131.30 

$1é8eo1s, composition 72.8, 93.28, 
condition 30.19, 96.28, disposition 
97-12, 159.13, 160.10, 179.23, 186.28 

Siaipeiv, allocate 97.20, 107.4, allot 97.6, 
distinguish 6.15, 14.27, 64.7, 64.17, 
90.22, 107.18, divide 10.9, 15.20, 
33-12, 83.6, 84.24, 87.29, 89.22, 90.1, 
94-4, 96.20, 126.2, 128.5 

Siaipeors, division 88.2, 88.12, 88.29, 92.18, 
93-1, 94-7, 98.5, 106.28, 141.29, 
161.19, 161.25 

Siocoviess, eternally 113.18, 


139.30 


SiakAtjpwors, allotment 91.3, 156.28 

Siakdopnors, arrangement 84.19, 136.31, 
order 19.2, 78.12, 82.17, 88.21, 91.7, 
92.23, 93-7, 94-13, 96.21, 97.20, 
113.26, 114.26, 141.8 

SidKooyos, order 133.19, 137-15 

didxpiors, distinction 54.26, 82.16, 87.30, 
88.26, 89.20, 95.8, 133.26, 188.9, 
191.27, division 83.7, 89.8, 178.8 

Siaxpitixds, that which generates 
distinction 90.3, concerned with 
division 142.2 

SicAdyrreiv, shine out/forth 164.11, 
192.8 

SioAektikés, dialectic 160.13, 165.9 

didAoyos, dialogue 5.6, 5.24, 6.4, 6.11, 
8.18-19, 8.25, 9.9, 156.14, 160.5, 
170.1, 171.21, 189.23, 199.6, 
discussion 6.7 

Siavénua, conception 174.20, 180.7, 
thought 74.20, 171.12 

didvora, intelligence 158.3, 197.7, intention 
115.28, meaning 66.20, 79.25, 
reasoning 201.19, 205.12, thought 
49.22, 51.18, 59.11, 85.25, 110.7, 
110.21, 118.26, 158.10, 163.16 

SiatropOyeverv, relay 185.4 

Siapbpowv, divide 5.4 

Sid pOpwors, spelling out 87.8 

Sicotaois, difference 93.10, dissension 
87.22 

Siactatés, in a manner that is extended 
77.18 

SicotéAAew, distinguish 28.12, 170.5 

Siaotpogn, depravity 75.12, discord 47.10, 
disturbed condition 76.13 

Sicotpogov, 70, bad practice 43.21 

Siaotpdps, deviantly 75.25 

Siateiverv, contend 100.14, extend 94.19, 
131.23, 146.24, 156.6, 164.16, 184.8, 
187.3, maintain 7.10, 165.5, 201.19, 
say earnestly 60.26 

Sicqopos, different 13.17, 37.15, 38.10, 
38.12, 87.2, I1I.15, 112.11, 113.24, 
122.6, 122.12, 193.4, that which 
differs 12.15, 54.1, 119.5 

Siapopotns, difference 119.23, 168.18, 
distinction 96.23, variety 55.10 

SiSacKaAia, teaching 70.12, IOI.12, 
119.2, 157-3, 158.27, 159.15, 160.19, 
177.14, tradition 200.13 
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dieuKpwveiv, subject to thorough scrutiny 
51.26 
Sinynuatikdds, in narrative 16.5 
Sinepnuéves, in a fragmentary way 
174-25 ; 
Sixcos, Correct 190.10, just 7.12, 7.29, 
24.26, 55.9, 75-25, 161.1, 200.17 
10 &., the just 21.11, 102.30, justice 
23.28, 199.27 
Sika1oouvn, justice 7.9, 7.14, 7.18, 7.26-7, 
8.2, 8.5, 8.9, 10.14-15, 10.22, 10.24, 
11.8, 11.13, 11.21, 11.26, 12.1-4, 
12.6, 12.11, 12.19, 12.24, 12.28, 13.6, 
13.8, 13.10, 13.12, 13.14, 13.19-20, 
14.1-2, 14.5-6, 14.8, 14.12, 17.16, 
20.10, 20.19, 20.26, 21.1-6, 21.17, 
23.3, 23.9, 23.12, 23.16, 23.19, 23.23, 
23.26, 24.4-5, 24.7, 24.11, 24.23, 
26.8, 26.10, 26.12, 26.17, 26.29, 27.3, 
187.18, 17.18 
Sikates, justly 11.27, 76.14, 105.21 
Sikoictipiov, place of judgment 117.24, 
121.24, 157.5, 168.21, 169.4, place of 
punishment 168.15 
Sin, justice 45.24, 66.5, 72.18, 96.25, 98.7, 
98.11, 99.8, 101.25, IOI.29, 102.3, 
102.7, 102.18, 102.22, 102.2930, 
103.1, 103.7, 103.13, 105.13, 105.27, 
106.2, 106.9, 107.22, 107.27-8, 116.5, 
130.9, 136.13, 148.24, 151.8, 151.20, 
153.17, penalty 103.15, 151.3, 174.2 
év 6., justifiably 190.23 
kate 5., just 94.18, by justice 98.14 
diorkiZeiv, banish 159.20, separate 43.3 
Atovuoiakds, Dionysian 94.6, 175.3, of 
Dionysus 85.9 
Aidvugos, Dionysus 90.8, 175.1 
Siopatikds, that which discriminates 
properly 21.23, that which has clarity 
22.23 
SiopGatikés, in a correctional way 204.2 
Siopige, define 57.7, 60.14, 66.22, 
191.9, distinguish 29.13, 56.29, 
60.10, 62.24, 64.16, 64.29, 88.11, 
125.9, 170.18, 172.30, 192.6, specify 
197-17 
S1xovoeiv, discord 20.14, 21.10 
Sixdvoie, discord 20.19, 21.14, 23.20, 24.1 
Sdyua, doctrine 6.25, 23.30, 33.9, 83.14, 
84.30, 95.30, 158.16, 163.18, 172.7, 
opinion 20.5, 161.3, 163.25, 186.26, 


teaching 5.22, 71.4, 72.6, 110.17, 
131.29, 154.19, 160.12, 186.26, 
204.12, 204.12 
86£a, belief 74.6, case 7.8, impression 64.9, 
opinion 12.10, 22.11, 22.16, 51.23, 
79-30, 80.17, I10.12, 116.15, 127.4, 
164.1, 179.16, 188.13, 188.26, 191.29, 
194.20, 195.11, 200.25, 201.1, 205.11, 
reputation 173.10 
Sd§aoua, opinion 73.4, 181.9 
Sofaotikés, opinion-like 21.31 
SofaoTiKés, on the level of opinion 105.7 
dors, dispensation 105.5, 125.10, gift 
78.24, 99.24, 180.19, 181.8, 182.19, 
giving 98.17, 144.5, 181.23 
SouAoby, enslave 23.7 
Spaua, drama 15.13, dramatic 
event 168.17 
Spapyatixds, dramatic 14.20 
Spaothpios, effective 39.13, 83.23, 88.23 
Buadixds, dyadic 134.22 
Suds, dyad 88.30, 93.5, 98.30, 99.1, 134-15 
Suvauis, Capacity 29.9, 29.15, 30.23, 31-11, 
193.9, force 64.6, potential 56.3, 
potentiality 75.13, power 22.8, 22.22, 
24.3, 28.4, 28.8-9, 29.13, 29.18, 
34-4-7) 34-15, 34-175 38.25, 39-14, 
4I.II, 53-4, 56.15, 64.25, 65.23, 
68.10, 72.15, 74.14, 76.10, 76.23, 
77.24, 78.8, 82.23, 83.1, 83.18, 85.24, 
86.22, 88.6, 88.13, 88.24, 89.16, 
89.24, 90.12, 91.9, 92.18, 92.23, 
94.11, 95-11, 95-19, 96.22, 97.2, 
106.27, 110.1, 112.17, 112.19, 113.23, 
127.18, 133.15, 134.26, 134.29, 137-5, 
137.9, 138.2-3, 138.5, 138.10, 139.7, 
139-12, I41.9, 142.2, 142.11, 143.8, 
148.5, 148.15, 148.22, 148.29, 165.21, 
166.6—7, 167.10, 167.19, 167.23, 
168.1, 177.24, 178.3, 179.15, 182.5, 
183.3, 183.7-9, 183.16, 183.20, 
183.22, 188.16, 188.19 
eis 8., as possible 27.23, 71.25 
xara 6., as far as possible 51.5 
vauTiki) 8., fleet 130.20 
Suvayotv, empower 22.17, 68.12 
Suvacfa1, amount to 199.14, be able 7.16, 
20.13, 21.11, 36.16, 39.20, 40.2, 
45-11, 55-10, 59.23, 72.29, 77-1, 
77-11, 79-19, 83.9, 89.17, 106.20, 
116.15, 117.21, 119.16, 120.2, 120.12, 
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145.15, 148.3, 149.7, 153.2, 167.14, 
167.18, 183.6, 188.26, 190.22, 198.23, 
199.21, 202.27, be capable 20.20, 
20.256, 21.2-3, 21.5, 22.5, 29.20, 
29.24, 30.24, 30.28, 36.18, 41.2, 45.8, 
46.27, 64.11, 67.8, 81.16, 82.2, be 
possible 87.22 

Suvdpevos, potential 22.15 

Suvaotevev, hold power 21.21, possess 
authority 19.1 

Suoei8is, bi-formed 96.20, 133.22 

SucatrootéoTes, with difficulty wrenched 
away 121.12 

Suc€Kvitrtos, hard to remove/erase 50.9, 
80.1 

Awpios, Dorian 61.23, 61.25, 61.28, 62.17, 
62.22, 64.1 

Sepiori, in the Dorian mode 62.3 


éyxevtpileiv, graft 39.22 

2yKOoplos, ENCOSMIC 9O.21, 106.19, 107.2, 
126.25, 127.16, 127.23, 134.7, 135.6, 
135.8, 135.29, 136.29, 137.13, 138.20, 
142.1, 164.24, 165.15, 166.4 

éyKooyies, encosmically 141.24 

éSpaev, establish 88.23, 178.21 

eiSttixés, formal 38.4. 

Eido0@éa, Eidothea 113.1 

eiSotroiciv, characterise 65.18 

eiSos, appearance 141.13, form 10.17, 
12.18, 13.16, 16.13, 34.5, 37-28, 
38.12, 39.26, 48.14, 52.13, 54.10, 
56-1; 57-45 57-71 58.27, 59-14, 
59-17-19, 62.25, 63.24, 63.29, 64.20, 
67.10, 67.26, 77.14, 105.5, 108.17, 
108.26, 112.16, 112.24, 112.29, 113.3, 
I13.Q—-IO, 113.17, 113.27, L14.11, 
124.9, 129.10, 141.7, 142.8, 159.11, 
160.14, 160.17, 160.27, 162.9, 163.20, 
168.8, 172.6, 175.19, 177.28, 178.6, 
189.4, 189.6, 193.1, 195-24, formal 
type 12.16, genre 5.21, 6.4, 6.7, 14.16, 
14.19, 14.28, 15.19-20, 15.27, 16.24, 
image 162.17, kind 10.13, 42.1, 43.5, 
46.9, 48.18, 55.9, 67-1, 79.26, 81.12, 
88.26 

el. Zeofis, way of life 64.7 

eiSeArkés, imagistic 78.28, illusory 163.1 

eiSa@Aikéds, with images 77.21 

eiSwAov, apparition 118.8, 121.5, image 
70.26, 94.6, 108.22, 108.28, 109.6, 


110.5, 120.246, 160.15, 172.11, 
172.14, 172.19, 172.26, 176.26, 189.21, 
193-6, 199.17 

eiSwAorrotia, creation of images 161.9 

eiSwAoTroids, creating likenesses 158.29, 
maker/creator of images 70.30, 
201.14, 204.2 

eiSwAoupyikt, image production 189.24. 

eixaocia, representation 179.18 

eikaotikés, realistic 179.30, 188.30, 189.4, 
189.7, 189.25, 189.29, 190.3, 192.17, 
representational 190.8, 190.13, 
190.23, 190.25, 191.23, 193-3 

eikaoTikés, realistically 196.7 

eixos, plausibility 84.3 

s TO €., as is plausible 17.15 

eikotws, appropriately 47.22, 56.6, 124.3, 
127.26, 130.15, 176.4, as one would 
expect 44.6, 195.23, plausibly 23.11, 
24.23, 49-3, 93-26, 63.13, 135-17, 
138.28, 174.2, 188.24, reasonably 
27.5, 80.4, 84.10, 92.22, 109.14, 
132.4, 189.22, with good reason 
16.13, 182.16 

eikov, ICON 44.22, 77.14, image 33.1, 59.14, 
73-17, 77.21, 84.26, 86.17, 176.3 

ciuapyévn, fate 98.6, 98.10 

eivai, exist 11.25, 20.10, 22.25, 23.13, 
68.10, 134.17 

10 €., being 20.8, 23.17 

eiptn, peace 87.16, 142.7 

eipnvixés, peaceful 61.25, 61.28 

eipavikds, ironic 60.27 

éxBaxxevelv, rouse to Bacchic frenzy 56.27, 
180.14, 181.20 

éxei, [up] there [in the heavens/in the 
intelligible] 19.17, 82.24, 122.1, 
137.26, 138.7, 139.2, 177.21, in the 
ideal state 160.8, 162.23, in that 
passage 114.6, there 122.12, 133.8, 
136.17, 167.6, 195.26, there among 
the gods 35.2, in the underworld 
118.22, 168.14 

éxeiGev, from divinely inspired poetry which 
illuminates 180.25, 181.8, 185.5, from 
Hades 153.29, from Homer/Homer’s 
poetry 169.9, 169.28, 171.21, 172.27, 
from its immediate cause 165.11, 
from Mt Ida [symbol of the place of 
forms and the intelligible] 138.1, from 
the god 99.19, 101.9, from the golden 
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crater (symbol of the spring of souls) 
152.27, from the intelligible spring 
167.8, from the monad go.28, from 
these [higher causes] 89.15 

xOeopos, unlawful 72.11 

éxBéwors, deification 120.17 

éxyelAitteo8a1, appease 146.21 

éxovonos, freely chosen 55.24, willing 33.11 

éxouoiws, willingly 35.8 

éxTrAnytteiv, astonish 179.21 

éxoToTiKés, ecstatic 61.27, moving to 
ecstasy 84.20 

éxTds, To, that which is exterior 97.1, 98.19, 
that which is external 26.15, that 
which lies outside 45.8 

“Extop, Hector 123.18, 143.27, 144.9, 
147.15, 147.29, 149.19, 150.5, 150.17, 
150.23, 151.11 

éxpavots, presentation 171.7, revelation 
75.18, 182.24 

éxpavtikés, that which reveals 79.1 

éxppov, out of one’s mind 184.20 

éAattootiKés, far below 96.13 

"Evcatns, Eleatic 189.5, 189.22 

‘Edévn, Helen 153.24, 153.28, 173.14, 
173.22, 173.27, 175.15, 175-17, 
176.13, 176.27 

édeUBepos, free 15.15 

éAAcurrerv, illuminate 180.23-5, 181.2, 
181.7, 181.22 

ZMAapyis, emanation 105.4, illumination 
75-9, 89.16, 178.15, 180.29, 181.6, 
185.5 

“EAAnv, Greek 83.27, 91.18, 116.2, Hellene 
130.18, 131.15, 131.31, 145.20, 
146.21 

‘EAAnvixés, Greek 62.4, 116.4, Hellenic 
145.23 

éuBpi6ys, weighted down 121.17 

ZuyeArs, IN tune 121.20 

uueAdds, in a manner that is harmonious 
50.21 

zuetpos, in metre 179.8 

Zuuétpes, in a manner that is well-balanced 
49-15 

éutradts, filled with passion 75.15, 
impassioned 44.8, 105.24 

éuTra@és, in the grip of passion 105.9 

éuttinrtewv, be incidental 7.24, 13.21 

éutroSioT1K6s, that which is an 
obstacle 98.18 


éugavns, manifest 109.4, 153.27, 174.17, 
176.3, visible 36.6, 68.16, 73.21, 
152.14, 176.28, 180.20 

éuppovess, intelligently 26.23, 26.25 

Zugpov, imbued with wisdom 187.26, 
intelligent 17.12, 46.10, 157.20, 
158.21, 170.14, 188.24, 193.2, 
thoughtful 76.3, 76.12 

év, T6, the One 49.27, 94.21, 133.20 

évavtioois, disagreement 92.21, opposition 
69.3, 87.28, 88.22, 89.5, 89.14, 89.20, 
90-17; 91-6, 93-4 93-95 94-30; 95-21, 
107.2, 141.6, 141.29, 142.10, 142.17, 
143-7 

évapyeia, vividness 163.22, 171.15 

évapy7s, clear 9.5, 9.15, 85.1, 147.6, 159.4, 
170.27, 197.2, self-evident 39.14, vivid 
7.19, 155.8, 164.6, 175.8-9, 183.12, 
191.18 

évapyds, vividly 189.1 

évappdvios, endowed with harmony 69.1, 
harmonious 69.15, 121.20, 131.10 

évSeixvuofai, demonstrate 5.8, 56.3, 99.14, 
99.22, 112.17, 113.6, 124.28, 136.31, 
137.29, 149.6, 168.24, 198.19, 
indicate 61.9, 77.25, 79.18, 82.2, 
82.12, 82.27, 86.17, 93.14, 94.3, 
114.1, 115.18, 127.14, 154.6, 157.7, 
172.17 

2vSeiis, demonstration 72.9, 84.12, 84.28, 
170.27, 186.7 

tpds #., in order to demonstrate 135.30 

évdiSdvan, bestow 101.9, 106.28, give 51.18, 
75.22, 100.16, 134.25, give into 21.31 

everkovifeoOar, represent 39.14 

éveiven, be present in 20.22, 21.17 

évexa, about 164.19, by 10.23, for 97.18, 
195.27, 205.19, for the sake of 7.15, 
7.21, 7.23, 38.3, 39-20, 51.23, 98.25, 
in 65.7, on account of 130.5 

évexe Tou, from 8.23 

ov é., reason for 8.0, 7.28, 208.0 

évépyela, action 35.13, 102.26, 103.28, 
104.11, 104.16, 106.2, 147.24, 181.7, 
activity 29.13, 29.19, 30.23, 31.24, 
36.16, 38.23, 41.9, 50.25, 52.9, 56.16, 
65.24, 67.29, 81.4, 82.24, 86.12, 
97-11, 98.19, 102.23, 103.23, 105.19, 
106.22, 119.25, 125.12, 127.23, 128.4, 
135-4, 136.1, 136.3, 139.16, 141.17, 
143.6, 167.25, 175.13, 177-27, 178.10, 
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178.28, 180.24, 180.27, 181.12, 
181.24, 193.17, 201.24, 205.18, 
performance 174.21 
évépynua, action 151.18, activity 102.28, 
105.18, 121.7, 181.1 
évOedlew, be inspired 58.3, 89.29, 171.13, 
178.28, be under divine inspiration 
194.4 
évOeaotikds, divinely inspired 133.6, 185.1, 
inspired 58.28, 76.26, 79.12, 79.23, 
81.30, 84.6, 174.16, 179.3, 185.11, 
194.6 
évOecorikéds, in a divinely inspired way 
102.1, with/by divine inspiration 
166.12, 183.30 
évOeos, divinely inspired 157.25, 177.25, 
182.22, inspired 57.16, 57.25, 58.1-2, 
60.8, 84.15, 93.27, 110.7, 120.6, 
120.23, 132.1, 156.5, 157.3, 170.26, 
180.7, 180.11, 180.23, 181.26, 182.5, 
182.10, 182.26, 183.23, 183.25, 
184.16, 184.20, 184.26, 185.18, 
186.17, 192.12, 193-19, 194.9, 197-12, 
198.20, 202.6 
évOgeos, with divine inspiration 112.2 
évouoiddeiv, be divinely inspired 159.1, 
192.9, 193-14, 201.23, be inspired 
57-18, 183.26 
év@ouciacypés, divine inspiration 182.27, 
188.13 
évOouoiaotixos, divinely inspired 195.14, 
202.1 
évicios, unitary 134.21, 177.20 
éviaioos, in a unified manner 167.12 
évidpuery, establish 48.5, 70.25, 75.2, 
178.12, settle 81.19 
évilew, unify 137.19, 139.24 
évixds, unified 135.15 
évikads, unitarily 183.27 
évvoia, concept 44.21, conception 23.14, 
23.22, 44.23, 87.5, intention 151.5, 
151.20, meaning 64.24, 85.21, notion 
66.21 
évoeidys, uniform 72.27, 162.27, 167.5, 
177.22 
évoei8és, in a manner that is uni-formed 
89.11, in a uni-form manner 89.22 
évorkiCetv, settle 119.6 
évéttAios, enoplios 61.4, 62.10 
évotroids, that which unifies 88.4, 90.3, 


unifying 134.30, 178.20 
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évtavéa, (down) here [in the sensible realm] 
32.31, 38.17, 52.12, 82.26, 95.3, 
120.1, 143-14, 175.5, here 6.14, 
117.12, 138.8, 187.21, 200.4, on these 
occasions 97.9, there 157.17 

évuaos, depending on matter 72.17, 124.10, 
enmattered 36.9, 73.9, 75-6, 78.9, 
78.30, 82.30, 89.21, 90.13, 92.1, 
92.10, 93-11, 94.11, 94.22, 96.23, 
material 73.19, 116.28, 119.11, 
119.17, 176.25 

évUAws, in a material manner 77.18, 
materially 116.23, 117.4 

évwots, unification 81.10, 82.14, 82.25, 
86.10, 88.12, 90.10, 134.19, 135-4, 
136.8, 136.22, 139.24, 139.28, 142.1, 
178.13, 184.29, 193.13, union 137.7, 
unity 65.24, 89.8, 96.11, 133.29, 162.8 

éoipeiv, deprive 174.19, exempt 196.21, 
197.15, remove 195.21, set aside 
90.16 

2oupeiobau, transcend 86.20, 171.26 

é€nenuevos, exempted 177.11, separate/ 
separated 135.27, 138.21, 172.1, that 
which transcends 91.10, 94.11, 135.6, 
155.9, transcendent 72.20, 77.28, 
78.31, 93-1, 135-14, 136.15, 160.16, 
165.19, 167.5 

e€drrteiv, attach 98.4, 162.20, 165.7, 172.19, 
commit 146.26, make depend 91.22, 
105.12, 188.19, 194.11 

eapt&oba, be attached 119.16, 137.29, 
172.10, be suspended 183.26, depend 
39.15, 88.4, 89.18, 91.13, 94.1, 
107.27, 167.9, 183.20 

&ynors, interpretation 5.11, 89.29, 132.12 

2€nyntns, expounder 71.16, 72.5, 
interpreter 5.12, 86.5, 115.14, 133.29 

2€nonuevoos, in a manner that is transcendent 
90.26, transcendentally 102.8 

es, character 76.27, 122.12, condition 
50.8, 75.5, 84.7, 97.10, disposition 
11.25, 21.19, 21.27, 22.7, 22.13, 
22.25, 23.10, 23.12, 23.23, 28.19, 
52.1, 67.7, 75-13, 76.15, 80.12, 81.20, 
82.7, IOI.14, 102.27, 103.3, 104.4, 
105.29, 117.14, 163.1, 174.5, 179.5, 
186.9, 187.8, 188.10, 188.15, 188.25, 
192.8 

eiodZewv, be coextensive 29.28 

éoucia, authority 9.12, power 65.8 
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kat’ é., as far as possible 160.29 

érraywyov, 76, allure 50.5 

érekdidcoxev, explain 71.27 

érekdinysio@an, explain 5.27 

étiBAewis, conception 70.5 

éiBoat, apprehension 73.1, 74.27, 81.3, 
81.30, 113.19, conception 70.25, 87.9, 
110.17, 115.28, understanding 182.20 

értypagh, title 8.11, 8.16, 8.22, 9.3, 9.7, 
9.IO-II, 9.16, 14.5, 14.10 

émiSeikvuvoi, demonstrate 6.26, 72.8, 
III.15, 133-17, 172.2, 180.4, 192.5, 
196.24, 202.22, display 179.25, 190.6, 
produce 63.9, reveal 184.12, show 
69.26, 70.26, 155.9 

ériBodowy, dirty 119.11 

émOupia, desire 11.20, 129.11, 129.29, 
143-29 

étixnpos, perishable 128.1 

émikoupikés, auxiliary 11.17, 12.8 

émikoupikés, as an auxiliary 11.23 

étixoupos, auxiliary 11.20, 130.6 

étivoia, concept 92.28 

éttitAaoTos, fictive 162.29 

érittvoia, inspiration 47.22, 48.9, 86.14, 
131.22, 181.11, 184.7, 185.2, 185.29 

érritpoobeiv, be an obstacle 97.11 

émoxidZewv, overshadow 181.11 

émotacia, authority 92.9, 156.2, care 
98.22, 161.27, 165.7, oversight 
165.25 

étriotaors, criticism 87.14, IOI.10, 132.13, 
143.18, 154.15, objection 71.20, 
109.12, 130.2, 143.22, objectionable 
point 96.10, 126.9 

éioTiun, expertise 130.14, knowledge 
22.1, 22.12, 22.15, 22.17, 42.17, 53.2, 
70.4, 70.27, 71.13, 82.4, 128.21, 
147-1, 154.22, 155.3, 157-16, 159.3, 
159.22, 159.27, 160.23, 163.18, 
164.11, 174.26, 177.26, 188.14, 
rational knowledge 154.7, 187.22, 
188.23, 188.27, 191.27, 192.14, 
195-11, 197.13, 198.21, 200.27, 201.1, 
201.6, 202.16, 205.10, science 60.2, 
80.9 

étioTnyoviKes, concerned with rational 
knowledge 191.28, informative 158.6, 
scientific 10.14 

étioTnudves, with rational knowledge 
196.8 


émothywv, conveying rational knowledge 
193.8, expert 203.29, having 
knowledge 70.10, 161.2, 188.11, 
204.13, imbued with rational 
knowledge 188.25, knowing 179.5, 
186.22 

émiotpeTTiKds, concerned with reversion 
59-5, 136.24, 165.16, reverting to its 
source 106.22, that which enables 
reversion 135.3 

émotpégelv, pay attention 145.10, revert 
19.14, 167.4, 177.25, turn 136.21, 
147.27, 188.17, turn back 19.20, 
106.20, 107.13, 107.21, 166.2, 176.12 

étioTpogn, reversion 88.13, 140.2, 166.4, 
turning back 134.22, 181.25 

émrtnbelos, suitable 53.24, 56.2, suited 
102.25 

émrtnSelotNs, Capacity 53.2, disposition 
52.24, 181.18, propensity 77.6, 
suitability 53.20, 105.10 

émitSeupa, activity 47.12, business 49.1, 
endeavour 49.10, habit 15.17, 162.20, 
practice 10.27, 43.21, pursuit 48.17, 
50.2, 58.10 

émpavera, epiphany 37.13, 110.24, 114.3 

émpoitnots, epiphany 36.4, visitation 
114.17 

émduevos, coming after 31.2, coming next 
36.1, following 5.9, 18.18, 56.20, 
78.21, 94.14, 114.20, 125.23, 129.12, 
130.20, 146.8, 166.9, 166.27, 170.26, 
in accordance with 127.28 

Etropévess, being subordinate 66.19, 
following 49.20, following on 60.15, 
following upon 17.1, 184.13, in a way 
that follows 77.19 

étroyeTevev, conduct 152.27 

én, charm 161.30, magic charm 200.20 

épaotns, lover 132.22, 140.10, 153.27 

pyov, action 14.29, 16.1, 45.9, 167.26, 
180.13, 181.18, 181.21, deed 25.12, 
45-10, 46.13, 58.4, 66.13, 179.7, 
180.16, 181.30, 194.16, 194.25, 
function 23.5, 24.28, 25.6, 25.1T, 
25.15-16, 25.19, 25.21, 25.23, 25.25, 
26.1, 26.3-4, 26.30, 27.2-3, 27.6, 
50.16, 58.6, 201.18, main task 10.25, 
role 54.10, task 25.26, 146.2, 188.23, 
work 37.12, 83.17, 178.17, 189.14, 
191.7, 193-3, 203.21 
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épunveia, interpretation 179.9 
‘Eputis, Hermes 69.4, 69.6, 95.12, 113.29 
%poss, desire 132.10, 132.20, 133-14, 135.1, 
136.21, 136.24, 139.22, 140.10, love 
176.22-3, 176.25, lust 185.23 
épwtixds, dedicated to desire 108.23, 
dominated by desire 108.20, erotic 
57-10, 59-2, 59-4, 59-7, 59-16, 108.26, 
108.29, 109.1, governed by desire 
108.11 
Zoxatos, extreme 14.1, 14.3, 103.18, 125.7, 
final 21.21, 52.8, 92.13, 151.23, 
furthest 165.23, last 25.12, 77.3, 78.6, 
84.8, 114.20, 125.23, 138.1, 149.8, 
176.25, 178.10, 191.30, 192.22, last 
grade 23.19, last rank 93.8, last stage 
38.2, limit 122.13, lowest 21.27, 
48.19, 78.29, 176.29, 178.28, 196.2, 
196.11, 196.17, 199.12, Most remote 
120.7, worst 104.12 
éoxatos, finally 102.12, in lowest mode 
184.5, last 185.6 
étepounxes, TO, that which is of unequal 
length 97.22 
étepotns, difference 88.25, 97.25 
ev, good 194.6 
ev atrepyaCeoGa1, accomplish 25.15 
eU S101KoUpevos, well-ordered 76.1 
ev éxeiv, be fine 118.15, have worth 
185.25 
eU A¢yev, speak well 183.3, 
203.26 
eU udAa, very well 7.8 
eU pipeio@a, give a good imitation 80.5 
eU oixoupévn, well-ordered 11.14 
eU Taoxelv, receive benefit 130.13 
eU TepuKas, with a proper natural 
aptitude 80.10, with a suitable nature 
179.13 
eU Troieiv, write well 203.19 
eU Troifjoai, benefit 36.18, do good 130.12 
eU ToArTeudyevos, properly turned into a 
citizen 45.25 
eU tpageis, brought up properly 45.23 
eU ppovésy, right-minded 179.10 
zxel TO ev, be done well 26.5 
16 ev, (being) well 46.6 
70 ev Zeiv, living well 26.6, 26.9-11, 
26.15, 26.17 
evoryéds, in a manner that is lawful 73.29 
evSaipoveiv, 10, happiness 26.12, 26.16 
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evSaipovia, happiness 26.13-14, 27.1, 
131.8, 131.30, 144.7 

eUSaivev, fortunate 132.6, happy 19.10, 
24.26, 26.18 

evCeia, living well 26.13, well-being 10.11 

evOUTropos, straightforward 8.9 

evxivntos, agile 61.12, easily moved 61.15, 
181.29 

evxpiveia, Clear delineation 15.1 

eUAoyia, eloquence 56.11, 56.13 

evAutos, effortless 82.28 

evuetpia, proportion 179.11 

eUTréeia, comfort 127.19, delight 166.17 

evTraéts, receptive 181.15 

eUtpayia, good deed 32.7-9, 32.12 

euTrpettela, propriety 84.4 

eUpuTTpdowrTros, straightforward 8.9 

eUTUTI@TOS, easily taking an impression 
181.8 

Etvqpootvn, Euphrosyné 18.15 

eUppoouwvn, enjoyment 87.19, 87.23, 132.1, 
good cheer 129.21, 131.16 

épéAxeoOai, be dragged 119.18 

éptykeiv, come to 139.26, 183.9 

égiotdvan, establish 56.6 

Zpopos, guardian 92.12, 108.8, 108.17, 
oversee 127.1, 131.22, ruling 19.18 


(&An, storm 18.1 

Zevs, Zeus 18.19, 68.25, 69.6, 90.8, 90.24, 
93-16, 93-19, 93.22, 94-15, 96.14, 
98.27, 100.24, 102.3, 102.7, 102.10, 
103.12, 105.11, 106.11, 106.16, 
106.19, 106.24, 107.9, 107.15, 108.11, 
115.5, 115.11, 115.13, 115.16, 
115.25—-6, 115.29, 117.9, 125.6, 131.3, 
132.8, 132.10, 132.15, 132.26, 
133-IO-II, 134.1I-I3, 134.15, 
134.27, 134.30, 135.7, 135-11, 136.18, 
136.20, 136.27, 137.4, 138.29, 139.22, 
140.7, 140.10, 141.25, 146.27, 147.2, 
147.26, 150.10, 157.1, 164.26, 165.7, 
165.19, 166.15, 166.27—-8, 173.23, 
188.6, 188.18, 193.13, 193.21 

Zégupos, Zephyrus 152.13 

Zndwrtéos, to be emulated 157.19 

@nAwris, emulator 163.12, 163.17, follower 
71.24, 155.4, one who is keen 46.28, 
one who strives 67.16 

enue, enquiry 7.11, 8.8, 9.1, 12.11, object 
of enquiry 13.21, 149.14, topic 7.23 
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@ytors, enquiry 7.28, 13.12, 14.6, 38.29, 
40.5, 54.8, 68.4, 100.21, investigation 
42.8, 65.16, research 5.16, search 
7.18, 85.19, 86.3 

CntyTIKés, Investigative 15.21, 15.23 

éuyia [sc., Hera] ‘patroness of marriage’ 
139.14 

Zoot, life 8.4, 16.10, 17.5, 17.25, 18.2, 
19.7, 22.2, 22.4, 24.10, 35.14, 48.5, 
52.8, 52.20, 55.23, 73-10, 75.16, 
80.26, 88.24, 94.4, 97-17, 100.12, 
103.17, 114.26, 117.26, 118.9, 119.24, 
120.5, 121.13, 125.26, 128.23, 129.29, 
135.21, 136.5, 136.7, 137.14, 138.18, 
144.20, 149.12, 155.3, 155-12, 159.26, 
160.15, 162.17, 162.27, 163.22, 
174.23, 177-15, 177-22-3, 187.7, 
192.13, life-experience 53.10, lifestyle 
50.6, 51.24, vital act 95.15, way of life 
15.11, 16.1, 21.16, 45.12, 47.28, 
49-29, 51-11, 52.28, 53.4, 62.17, 64.8, 
76.28, 158.24, 161.11, 181.12 

ei8os (., form of life 38.12, 48.14, 63.24, 
64.20, 67.26, 105.5, 124.9, 159.11, 
160.27, 175.19, 178.6, 193.1 

Zwai troAueldeis, multiform lives 178.9 

Z. &8iKos, unjust life 105.5, 106.9 

. Geos, atheistic lifestyle 51.13, godless 

life 103.25 

. dAoyos, irrational way of life 194.27 


wm 


IN IN 


avbpixh, courageous way of life 46.5 

. pion Kal TeAewTaTn, best and most 
perfect life 177.18 

. dpiotn, best way of life 162.4 


wm 


NN 


. Sitth, double life 135.30 


wm 


. évGeaoTiKh, divinely inspired life 
174.16 

1 EvBeos ¢., the divinely possessed life 

177.26 

4 évtatde Z., the life down here 120.1 

. Eppoov, prudent life 17.12 

. hpwikh, heroic life 154.5 

Z. SepatreuTiKh, therapeutic life 16.16 

Z. 8vntoe1Szs, mortal form of life 75.7 

@. kpeittoov, a greater life 152.27 

Z. AoyiKh, rational life 38.18 


Nm 


4 ueT& CaparTos Z., the life in company 
with the body 120.11 

Z. petoBatixh, discursive life 35.25 

Z. vonpd, intellective way of life 139.5, 
intellective life 175.13 


C. dpextixt Kai pavTaotixt Z., appetitive 
and illusory life 121.23 
Z. toAitiKn, political life 16.15, 67.27, 
civic life 187.3 
Z. copiotikh, sophistic life 17.19 
Z. piAdcogos, philosophical life 204.4 
Z. xwpioth, transcendent life 152.11 
Zavn, girdle 137.24 
C@oydvos, zoogonic 137.27 
Z@ov, animal 6.27, 11.9, 11.11, 36.3, 
114.19, 128.7, creature 143.13, living 
being 52.16, 52.18, living thing 38.18, 
166.7 
Zworrp, girdle 137.26 
Zwrikds, lifelike 46.9, vital 21.21, 21.29, 


22.23, 95.13 


“HBn, Hebe 120.16, 172.16 
hyeuovixds, leading 112.27 
16 f., leading part 153.7 
hyeusv, founder 78.15, guide 84.29, 
154.12, 159.27, leader 80.26, 91.13, 
91.20, 91.24, 94.2, 94.27, 128.18, 
158.14, 158.16, 161.11, 175.1, 187.23, 
196.5, 203.13, 204.24 
ug’ fhyeuovi, under the leadership 166.14 
fSev, please 47.2, 67.20, pleasure 47.8 
tduopévos, pleasurable 67.16, 204.16 
10 f[Sdpevov, experience of pleasure 47.2 
dovn, pleasure 50.4, 67.13, 121.13, 123.16, 
123.26, 124.6, 124.12, 129.11, 129.28, 
131.15, 132.3, 132.6, 160.3, 190.4, 
190.9, 190.15, 190.24, 191.20, 191.25, 
204.17 
781kds, at the ethical level 12.27, moral 
81.14, representing character 55.12 
To }., matter of character 53.27, moral 
character 66.4 
790s, character 19.14, 46.12, 46.18, 46.20, 
46.29, 50-4, 53-20, 53-24, 53-29, 
60.20, 61.6, 79.21, 83.25, 85.16, 
86.22, 109.26, 135.26, 160.11, 160.24, 
161.8, 161.29, 163.21, 171.15, 180.26, 
186.27, 190.22, 201.30, character trait 
59.24, ethical character 48.16, moral 
character 46.8, 48.11, 49.21, 59.21, 
61.2, 61.16, 64.10, 64.17, 64.20, 
65.12, 66.17, 76.29, 80.28, 81.7, 
162.15, moral habit 53.14, trait 44.11 
AAiaxés, solar 34.4, 122.15, 147.27, 152.18 
fitos, Helios 125.3, 142.13, sun 192.22 
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fveopévos, unified 89.7, 92.14, 134.1, 
162.25, 177.18, united 135.9 

fveopévess, in a united way 107.20, in unity 
99-16 

*Hp, Er 15.27, 169.20 

“Hpa, Hera 91.26, 95.3, 108.11, 108.19, 
132.8-9, 132.16, 132.20, 133.10, 
133-15, 134.11, 134.13, 134.27, 135-7, 
135.13, 136.8, 136.16-17, 136.20, 
136.27, 137.2, 138.28, 139.8, 139.15, 
139.23, 140.8, 193.13 

“Hpanos, of Hera 137.23 

‘HpéxAeios, Heraclean 183.13 

‘Hpaxatjs, Heracles 120.12, 120.17, 149.10, 
154.1, 172.13, 172.18 

fpeuctios, quiescent 61.17 

fpwikds, having to do with the heroes 
44.27, heroic 44.10, 51.6, 124.22, 
145.28, 154.5 

fpa@os, heroic [metre] 61.7, 61.9, 62.13 

fipws, hero 44.7, 44.13, 45-1, 45-3, 45-11, 
51.9-10, 66.9-10, 116.1, 122.22-3, 
122.27-8, 123.5, 124.2, 143.19, 
144.15, 146.7, 146.18, 149.5, 150.1, 
153-27, 156.10, 156.21, 163.24, 
192.28 

‘Hoiodos, Hesiod 72.2, 77.8, 157.9, 157.20 

“Hpaiotos, Hephaestus 82.3, 82.10, 91.26, 
92.5, 92.10, 95.16, 126.6, 126.16, 
126.18, 126.20, 126.24, 127.5, 127.11, 
127.14, 137-1, 140.20, 140.26-7, 
141.5, 141.22-3, 142.13-I4, 142.22, 
142.28, 143.5, 143.10, 143.14, 193.12 

‘Heaiotéteuxtos, built by Hephaestus 
136.30, crafted by Hephaestus 142.9 


Oduupis, Thamyris 194.29 

@avatos, death 55.5, 118.17, 122.29 

8éa, sight 176.28, spectacle 87.19, vision 
59.14 

Oc, goddess 123.9, 125.21, 132.28, 150.9, 
153-16 

Ogapa, object of contemplation 82.9, 
spectacle 73.7, vision 19.9, 39.6, 
80.28, 83.24, 112.16, 121.9 

Oeios, divine 9.21-2, 18.26, 33.9, 33-16, 
33-22, 33-26, 34-17; 35-4, 35-13, 35-22 
36.29-30, 37-1, 37-6-7, 37-15; 37-28, 
39-3, 39-13, 39-19, 41-13, 41.20, 42.8-9, 
44.24, 48.2, 48.9, 48.18, 51.6, 57.12, 
59.1, 63.13, 69.13, 70.2, 70.12, 70.20, 
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70.30, 71.18, 72.18, 73.2, 73-17, 73-29, 


74.11, 76.20, 77.11, 77-22, 77-25, 78.17, 
78.26, 79.3, 81.6, 81.10, 81.15, 81.19, 


82.12, 82.19, 83.13, 83.18, 83.29, 84.2, 
84.6, 84.12, 84.16, 84.26, 84.28, 88.9, 
89.7, 89.18, 89.28, 90.1, 92.23, 93-2, 
93-30, 96.1, 96.11, 98.13, 101.25, 
103.13, 104.22, 109.2, 109.13, 110.16, 
III.14, L12.15, 113.2, 114.2, 114.23, 
115.3, 115.7, 115.24, 117.1, 117.6, 
120.26, 123.4, 128.6, 128.23, 131.21, 
132.11, 133-19, 134.5, 134.25, 134.30, 
137-15, 138.22, 146.18, 147.9, 148.22, 
152.16, 154.20, 155.19, 155.25, 
155.27-8, 156.6, 157.12, 158.9, 158.21, 
159.2, 159.15, 164.15, 165.13, 166.23, 
167.6, 168.5, 170.6, 170.22, 176.11, 
176.24, 178.11, 178.19, 178.22, 178.25, 
179.2, 180.22, 180.25, 180.27, 181.6, 
181.10-11, 181.26—7, 182.2, 182.9, 
182.11, 182.19, 182.22, 183.3, 183.6, 
183.27, 184.7, 184.12, 184.23, 184.27, 
185.11, 185.20, 185.30, 186.1, 186.3, 
186.18, 194.10, 194.12, 195.16, 198.14, 
198.29, 199.19, 201.9, 201.23, 201.25, 
202.1, 203.16, 204.8, 204.10 

To 6., divinity 48.27, 71.13, 80.5, 82.8, 
104.3, 105.17, 123.16, 146.7, 146.10, 
147.5, 148.18, 167.30, 181.15, 188.10, 
god 48.4, 66.8 


Geioos, in a divine way 126.1 
Oéguis, Themis 106.12, 106.17, 107.14-15, 


107.18, 107.25 


duis, fitting 42.6, lawful 40.16, 86.3, 


100.11, 107.28-9, 202.14, right 45.24, 
132.5 


Oégoyvis, Theognis 186.30, 187.2, 187.11, 


187.22 


@ed0ev, from the divine 37.30, from the 


god(s) 37.5, 37-25, 38.27, 116.6, 
186.20, 194.11, result of the gods 37.6 


@eodoyia, divine depiction 85.15, theology 


115.7 


Georoyikds, theological 27.8-9, 41.5, 140.6 
@eoAdyos, theologian 18.12, 71.19, 83.28, 


87.1, 89.26, 126.21 


Geopayia, battle of the gods 87.12, 95.27, 


conflict among the gods 87.1, 
Theomachy 96.11, 149.4 


Geouudia, divine myth 45.5, 109.8, 156.29, 


divine lore 90.14. 
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Geotrapadotos, bestowed by the gods 111.1 

Geotrpetrtis, worthy of the gods 70.5 

Geds, deity 175.2, divinity 71.15, god 8.3, 
9.20, 17.7, 19.18, 27.11, 27.13-15, 
27.20, 27.23, 27.27, 28.1, 28.4, 28.6, 
28.11, 28.17, 28.21, 28.24, 28.26, 
28.28, 29.6, 31.1, 31.4, 31-6-7, 31.10, 
32.3, 32.9, 32-16-18, 32.20-1, 
3230-1, 33-5, 33-24, 33-28, 34.1, 
35-14, 35-19, 36.2, 36.5, 36.10, 36.19, 
36.21, 36.24-5, 36.28, 37.10, 37.13, 
37-18, 391-2, 39-55 39-14 39-23; 
39.28, 41.1, 41.7, 41.27—-8, 42.10, 
44-6, 44-14-15, 45-6, 45-14, 45.16, 
45.18, 45.20, 45.28, 48.6, 49.26, 51.9, 
52.11, 65.20, 68.24, 69.3, 69.5, 69.17, 
70.25, 70.27, 72.3, 72.20, 72.24, 73-55 
73-8, 73-12, 73-20, 73-23, 73-29 74-6, 
75-25 75+7s 75:10, 75-145 77-25 77-295 
78.4, 78.19-21, 79.1, 80.10, 80.30, 
82.1, 82.3, 82.27, 83.8, 83.18, 86.5—6, 
86.10, 87.5, 87.10, 87.15, 87.18, 
87.20, 87.25, 89.4, 89.11, 89.27, 
89.30, 90.15, 90.17, 90.19, 90.22, 
QI.12, 91.22, 92-13, 93-7, 93-12, 
93-25, 94-1, 94-15, 94.26, 95-1, 96.2, 
96.5, 96.7, 96.9, 96.13, 96.19, 96.21, 
98.5, 99-18, 99.25; 99-27 99-29, 
100.6, 100.15, 100.20, 100.26, 100.28, 
IOI.4, IOI.20, IOI.22, 102.21, 102.24, 
103.20, 104.6, 105.10, 105.13, 105.20, 
106.1—-2, 106.11, 106.16-17, 106.19, 
106.25, 106.27, 107.1, 107.12, 107.15, 
107.20, 108.8, 108.15, 109.9, 109.17, 
110.24, 110.26, II1.16, I1I.19—20, 
112.1, 112.9, 112.25—-6, 114.10, 
114.20, 115.2, 116.8, 116.16, 116.24, 
116.26, 117.3, 117.7, I17.10-II, 
117.13, 118.7, 120.14-I5, 122.8, 
122.13, 122.22, 122.24, 122.28, 
123.13, 123.17-18, 124.24, 124.27, 
125.19, 125.24, 126.2, 126.4-5, 126.7, 
126.10, 126.14, 126.18, 126.22, 
127.6—-7, 127.10, 127.12, 127.17, 
127.22, 127.26, 127.30, 128.4, 128.10, 
128.15, 129.4, 132.19, 133.26, 133.29, 
134.3, 134.8, 134.17, 134.19, 134.21, 
135-5) 135-9, 135.20-T, 135.31, 137-45 
137-7—8, 137.23, 138.7, 138.24, 140.1, 
140.12, 141.4, 142.3, 143.11, 146.13, 
146.15, 146.20-21, 146.24-5, 147.1, 


147.11, 147.22, 147.27, 148.10, 
148.27, 148.29, 149.9, 149.23, 151.9, 
152.18, 153.10, 153.15, 154.4, 156.28, 
158.17, 164.25, 164.29-30, 165.2, 
165.15, 165.18, 165.24, 165.29, 166.4, 
166.14-15, 166.27, 166.30, 167.2, 
167.9, 167.12-14, 167.17-18, 170.11, 
172.15, 172.25, 174.12, 174.20, 
176.22, 177.16, 177.20, 178.26, 
182.24, 185.15, 185.28-9, 188.16, 
188.19, 188.22, 192.11, 193.17—-18, 
193.20, 194.16, 198.12 

1 8., goddess 15.4, 17.10, 18.13, 106.2, 
108.1, 108.3, 108.6, 112.5, 114.7, 
132.21, 133.13, 137-17, 138.3, 138.5, 
138.16, 139.2 

Gedtns, divinity 116.9, 138.12, 139.4, 
193-13 

Geoupyés, theurgist 37.12, 39.18, 91.25, 
128.20, 152.10 

©edppaotos, Theophrastus 8.15 

Gepatreia, care 152.15, 153.4, service 74.13, 
78.21, 151.23, treatment 105.29, 
worship 48.4 

OeparreuTiKh, therapeutic 16.16 

Oepoitns, Thersites 46.4 

@go1s, convention 170.19, establishing 
170.15, postulation 121.8, (metrical) 
thesis 62.22 

Geouds, custom 79.13, divine law 44.9, law 
74-9, 153.12, precept 83.28, rite 
78.14, 85.7, 128.18 

Oeooodds, Thessalian man 150.14. 

Oénis, Thetis 109.20, 123.14, 125.6 

OettaAdixds, Thessalian 150.12 

Oecopeiv, consider 6.9, 71.7, 85.23, 87.9, 
100.22, 122.25, 129.13, 171.24, 177.8, 
178.7, 186.23, 192.7, 198.26, 
contemplate 13.19, 108.25, 113.22, 
117.14, 152.8, observe 19.22, 179.4, 
see 16.23, 92.28 

Pewpijoal, contemplation 10.24 

10 Gecpeiv, contemplation 26.31 

Gewpnua, reasoning 29.4 

Secwprtikés, contemplative 13.5, 67.27, 
81.4 

Gewpia, account 165.10, 170.2, 170.18, 
contemplation 13.5, 16.10, 16.16, 
16.19, 17-21, 73-16, 74.24, 80.10, 
80.23, 80.30, 82.2, 82.20, 95.29, 
IOI.1Q, 126.12, 140.11, 154.2, 158.20, 
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164.17, 166.20, 167.2, 175.7, 176.4, 
176.25, 198.18, contemplative 
meaning 133.7, doctrine 185.26, 
186.6, enquiry 6.21, 6.24, 155.1, 
199.10, intellectual vision 164.9, 
interpretation 153.26, investigation 
196.12, meaning 72.7, 73.22, 79-4, 
85.8, 86.1, 106.13, theoretical 
consideration 56.10, understanding 
78.6, vision 134.3, 159.19, 172-7 
Gewpds, envoy 71.13 
OfAus, female 97.25 
61s, labourer 11.20 
Onoevs, Theseus 153.23 
Ontikds, labouring 11.17 
@ntiKdds, in the manner of a labourer 11.22 
Ovntoeidijs, mortal 75.7, 87.16, 119.8, 119.17 
Ovntés, mortal 52.16, 52.18, 107.22, 
123.13, 124.7, 124.26, 125.24, 131.9, 
131.28, 143.13, 146.4, 205.19 
8. téT10s, place of mortality 98.9 
t& 6., mortal affairs 102.22, mortal 
beings 38.21, mortal creatures 166.3, 
mortal things 128.1, 164.15 
Goivn, banquet 131.10, 166.17, 167.3 
Bodrotv, cloud 121.16 
SopuBadns, tumultuous 17.5 
7 6., tumult 17.22 
Opadxios, Thracian 18.11 
Opaé, Thracian 18.11 
Opacupayos, Thrasymachus 24.27, 27.4, 
IIO.1I, 159.28, 7.13 
Opnvntikds, of lamentation 64.1 
8pnvorroids, one who produces lamentation 
61.20 
®upds, anger 146.23, heart 132.29, 150.24, 
150.27, thymos 11.17, 11.20 


iaoti, in the Ionian mode 62.3, 64.11 

iatpixn, medical art 47.8 

iatpds, doctor 55.3, 67.30, 68.7, physician 
104.4 

"ISa, Ida 136.16, 136.18, 138.30 

i8éa, class 79.11, form 32.17-18, 32.20, 
32.22, 32.25-8, 37.27, 76.22, IIO.I, 
136.19, 160.20, 163.18, 171.17, 180.1, 
192.5, 194.28, kind 77.5, 87.4, 196.21, 
quality 15.1 

i8idZeiv, act as an individual 125.18 


iBios, distinctive 25.23, 52.27, individual 
161.20, Own 139.27, 181.12, privately 
owned 9.29 
i8ig, for/of individuals 200.13, 200.19, 
privately 200.8 
to i., distinctive feature 22.9, 23.3, 27-1, 
proper task 13.5 
i8167Tn5, characteristic 18.27, 91.13, 108.16, 
III.19, 139.24, 167.12, 167.30, 
idiosyncrasy 65.14, own character 
107.8, 178.23, 181.1, particularity 
125.15, property 78.3, 83.20, 139.9, 
separate operation 127.9 
iSies, individually 147.29 
iSpuewv, establish 79.17, 184.26, make sit 
123.16 
iSpupevos, established 40.13, 74.18, 77-19, 
83.4, 86.2, 90.19, II1.25, 134.24, 
135.22, 164.27 
iepatixés, hieratic 37.11, 48.5, 79.13, 83.17, 
83.28, 84.25, 153-12 
i. tpoyyoteia, working of theurgy 
110.22 
igpds, consecrated 149.28, holy 128.10, 
128.18, 149.26, sacred 125.2, 47.20, 
47.24, 48.27, 62.6, 74.9, 75-15, 78.14, 
78.18, 125.4, 184.19, 115.31 
Ta i., rites 19.11, 19.18, 42.6 
iepopavtns, hierophant 71.24 
igpds, in a holy manner 19.11 
18axn, Ithaca 194.12 
ivSoAua, trace 121.23 
“Ipis, Iris 150.22 
iodtns, equality 62.14, 62.20, 62.25, 88.27, 
190.11 
iotépevos, established 138.29, establishing 
161.16 
Kat’ avtiy i., working in this mode 
185.19 
iotopia, historical record 40.22, history 
14.22, 156.16, 200.17, knowledge 
169.9, narrative 150.3, record 15.8 
ixvos, footprint 5.9, trace 20.19, 20.26, 
23.19, 23.23, 23.26, 38.26, 74.22, 
163.20, 180.22 
“lov, Ion (book title) 158.4, 163.15, 182.25 


xa@aipe, purify 85.5, 119.13, 120.13, 
152.16, 168.8 
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xaGapeveiv, be free from/of 33.17, 84.5, be 
pure 17.6, 17.24, 49.29, 73-1, 133.18, 
160.8, 160.21 

ka@apuds, means of purification 173.12 

Kabapdtns, purity 88.18, 106.26, 138.7, 
152.28 

KaGapos, purification 74.26, 122.3, 168.9 

kaGaptixés, cathartic 13.2, purificatory 
122.7 

KaGapTikds, so as to purify 124.5 

kaOnyepev teacher (esp., of Syrianus) 71.3, 
95.28, 115.27, 123.4, 133.5, 152-7, 
153.3, 205.22 

xabn«elv, be fitting 65.19, come to [reach] 
125.5, descend 164.25 

T& KabiKovta, duties 192.13, obligations 
19.19 

KaGodos, descent 52.14, 85.9, 101.6, 165.4 

KaGoAiKés, universal 58.26, 60.4. 

10 k., universality 114.23 

kaipdés, Moment 40.24, 42.14, time 6.9, 
16.27, 18.7, 19.23, 145.5, 200.11 

xaxia, defectiveness 75.26, evil 24.14, 
24.16, 99.3, IOI.7, 159.26, 187.5, 
205.20, ViCe 24.14-15, 24.17-19, 
26.28, 68.19, 78.9, 203.16 

kaxolwia, bad living 120.3 

xaos, bad 38.10, 66.14, 98.1, 98.3, 98.8, 
98.16, 98.29, 188.9, evil 17.6, 24.9, 
24.13, 28.25, 28.27-29, 29.28-30, 
30.7, 30.9, 30.11, 30.13, 30.15-18, 
30.21-3, 30.25-6, 30.29-30, 31.1-2, 
31.8, 31.21, 32.16-17, 32.20-3, 
32-25~7s 32-30-35 33.235 33-7 
34-9-I10, 34-12~13; 34-15, 37-45 
37-7-8, 37-25, 37-27) 38-4, 38.14, 
38.22, 38.26, 38.29, 50.7, 51.25, 
66.29, 96.2, 96.6, 96.9, 97.8, 97-10, 
97-14-15, 97-17; 97-22-3, 99-18, 
99-23, 99-29, 100.1, 100.6—8, 100.10, 
100.14, 100.26, IOI.I, IOI.4, 101.9, 
103.4, 103.16, 105.16, 117.16, 188.20 

kaxotroiés, making things bad 38.1 

kaxuvelv, damage 30.3, 30.6, make vicious 
33-20 

xaxas, badly 74.29, 75.23, 115.25 

KadarKArs, Callicles 110.11, 156.24, 160.2 

KaAAotroids, producing beauty 141.28 

KdAdos, beauty 28.15, 59-1, 59.12, 77-275 
87.19, 96.28, 108.22, 108.24, 109.2, 
109.4, 139.5, 141-19, 142.8, 153.26, 


174.9, 174.18, 175.5, 175.7-8, 175.12, 
175.16, 176.12, 176.28, 178.30, 192.2, 
198.7, 201.8, 201.13 

KaAds, beautiful 29.12, 44.25-6, 54.23, 
59-12, 59-16-17, 59.19, 66.4, 68.17, 
72.10, 72.13, 98.1, 102.30, 108.27, 
108.29, 109.3, I10.I, 110.4, 151.14, 
159.13, 159.17, 161.31, 179.7, 184.16, 
189.15, 189.21, fine 184.22, 201.10, 
204.23 

10 k., beauty 59.3, 59.8, 63.12, 174.5, 

192.9, 198.17, the Beautiful 73.26 

KaAds, beautifully 44.24, 44.27, 45.4, 
correctly 172.11, finely 184.24, 
successfully 200.7, well 61.13, 203.18 

kaveov, rule 6.3, 24.27, 25-7, 25.14, 26.2 

xatodegotepos, beneath 161.15, inferior 
34.19, 81.9, 82.21, 91.2, 94.3, 97.28, 
98.23, 107.4, 173.20, lesser 83.6, 
112.25, 134.25, 136.12, 178.3, 178.21, 
lower 88.17, 106.23, 135.8, 135.21, 
136.24, 166.6 

KataKepparide, fragment 52.3, 53-1 

KataKooueiv, adorn 137.26, 141.11, arrange 
186.29, put into order 142.16, 178.29 

Katoxkdoyunos, order 62.16 

KataAdurrety, illuminate 139.4, shine 167.6 

xatavoeiv, consider 104.8, 190.27, examine 
87.15, 163.19, observe 78.15, 89.5 

Katavonots, considering 176.29, 
understanding 159.6 

KatonAntteiy, astonish 86.7, 104.18, 122.9 

KaTaoTHpaTikds, soothing 61.28 

Katatdooe, put ina rank 57.1, station 
52.28 

xatépxeobai, descend 59.7, 101.8, 153.24, 
go down 15.3 

Katnyopoupevoy, predicate 28.31 

xatiévoi, descend 36.9 

KOTOKWXT, possession 56.26, 57.23, 62.8, 
70.29, 180.12, 180.28, 180.30, 181.7, 
181.19, 183.13, 183.29, 184.14, 
193-15 

xatop§ouv, be successful 43.16, 43.20, 
144.27, get right 52.6, (pass.) be in 
proper condition 22.24 

TO k., success 120.18 

KaTdépbwors, correction 148.6 

K&toxos, possessed [by the Muses] 58.3, 
162.1, 180.22, 181.3, 181.14, 181.29, 
192.10, 198.29, 201.21, 204.10 
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kato, below 142.9, 146.5, down here 


91.26, low 45.23, lower 49.2, 49.9 
ta k., lower things 19.7, those below 
189.17 
Katotev, from (here) below 40.28, 73.4, 
81.1 
keioSan, be assumed 31.22, derive from 9.8, 
lie 108.29, 138.27, 190.1 
xetooo, let it be assumed 33.24 
keot6s, (magic) belt 139.1, 139.6, 139.10, 
139-17 
Képaos, Kephalus 7.12, 15.7 
kndepovia, solicitude 94.28 
Kndepov, one in charge of 94.22, protector 
120.28 
knputteiv, decree 9.29, proclaim 152.23 
kivnots, exercise 42.14, impulse 181.12, 
motion 50.20, 54.14, 68.20, 68.28, 
69.14, 78.10, 81.2, 82.26, 88.24, 
95-13, 97-23, 121.3, 121.21, 126.28, 
180.21, Movement 56.17, 152.15, 
180.26, 181.26, 185.1, 201.16 
kK. aUTOpaTos, self-moving motion 35.22 
kivntikés, moving able to move 84.15, 
106.23, 165.22 
16 K., Capacity to set in motion 51.4 
KAfjpos, that which is allotted 17.9, 92.16, 
112.28, 161.25 
kata k., by lot 10.9 
KAnpoby, allot 93.30 
KAUBav, flood 175.28 
KAutaiuviotpa, Clytemnestra 194.19, 
194.26 
koivés, COMMON IO.2, 23.14, 23.22, 32.13, 
41.28, 52.20, 53.29, 81.17, 118.14, 
135-13, 139.13, 181.18, 200.13, 204.4, 
general 33.9, 114.11, 117.22, in 
common 9.29, 23.7, 161.26-7, 
167.29, 188.4, 204.15 
10 k., the public 130.16 
kowoovia, being in common 71.4, common 
property 9.19, commonality ro.11, 
62.20, 88.25, 92.2, 162.27, 
communion 133.30, 134.6, 134.23, 
135-7) 137-5 139-14, 141.29, 142.5, 
dealings 36.3, union 137.17, 139.19 
KdAaols, Correction 105.14, 106.6, 
punishment 103.18, 118.21, 122.2, 
168.8 
Képn, Kore 125.21 
Kopugatios, leader 52.12 


Kooueiv, adorn 66.13, 137.9, arrange 94.16, 
180.16, bring to order 13.1, order 
11.25, 19.4, 19.8, 22.2, 47-13, 56.14, 
57-12, 62.14, 66.5, 95.25, 166.16, put 
in order 11.27, 16.18, 167.22, 181.30 

KOOUIKés, COSMIC 52.10, 52.15, 68.8, 68.16, 
69.3, 135-26 

kéouos, adornment 132.9, cosmos 9.2, 
16.20, 37.30, 38.16, 57-14, 77.15, 
90.9, 96.18, 98.3, 01.20, 125.13, 
127.7, 127.10, 135.12, 135.19, 136.7, 
138.31, 141.4, 141.7, 141.20, 142.6, 
143-4, 147.4, 164.15, 164.28, 166.14, 
176.2, world 136.1 

Kata k., in order 193.23 

Koupntes, Curetes 138.13 

Koupntixés, of the Curetes 138.12 

Kp&o1s, mixture 155.10 

xpeittov, better 48.20, 48.23, 94.16, 98.23, 
greater 96.26, 105.6, 117.16, 134.23, 
146.26, 149.4, 151-10, 152.27, 154.4, 
178.21, 178.23, 178.25, 181.29, 
188.20, 191.27, mightier 73.6, more 
powerful 116.7, 130.15, stronger 27.5, 
superior 26.31, 34.8, 34.20, 34.24-5, 
35-2, 39-15, 74.13, 82.22, 84.16, 
QI.12 

oi kpeittoves, higher beings 51.14, 125.6, 
greater beings 136.23 

éwi xpeittov, for the better 35.7, 35.10, 
35-24 

TO Kpeittov, that which is better 31.7, 
48.23 

Kprtn, Crete 156.14 

Kpitt}s, competent reader 44.17, critic 
43-11, 65.2, 65.15, judge 108.19 

Kprtias, [the Elder] Critias 65.4, 65.15, 
Critias 171.10, Critias (book title) 
199.8 

Kpitikés, as a judge 122.7 

Kpovidns, son of Cronus 102.11 

Kpdvios, of Cronus 82.4, 82.14 

Kpdvos, Cronus 82.15, 93.16, 134.9, 
138.19, 138.25, 138.29, 139.4, 

165.8 

xpugios, hidden 79.22 

xpugiess, in a hidden manner 184.3 

kuBepvav, steer 9Q.2 

KUKAos, cycle 135.25, 142.25, orbit 
69.13 

Kupivbis, name of a bird 170.8 
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Kwuodia, comedy 14.20, 42.18, 49.14, 50.3, 
51.1, 51.29, 52.6, 53-6-7, 53-19, 
53-25, 201.17 


Aaxedaipovios, Lacedaemonian 200.22 

Aeiucov, meadow 161.31 

Aextikés, [of] style 43.15, 65.19, 66.19, 
163.12 

Aééis, choice of words 66.19, discourse 
14.19, expression 160.18, 163.20, 
style 164.8, 205.16, text 5.16 

Aetttoupyia, detailed work 55.15 

AéoBos, Lesbos 174.28, 174.30 

Afjuua, assumption 32.1, premise 29.5 

Afiéis, allocation 85.4, 117.24, 122.1, 
122.12, 158.19, 168.6, allotted sphere 
152.17, lot 157.13, place allotted 
157-7 

Ante, Leto 91.27, 95.12 

Aoyikés, logical 27.18, 29.4, 38.17, rational 
25.23, 38.18, 41.17, 95.3, 113-4, 
114.25 

oyiov, oracle 99.2, 178.19 

t& A., [Chaldaean] Oracles (book title) 

27.27, 39-18, 40.21, III.13 

Aoyloyuds, argument 167.28, reasoning 6.21, 
59.11, 110.7 

Adyos, account 5.10, 38.30, 41.28, 56.4, 
60.1, 61.3, 61.8, 97.19, IOI.I1, 150.7, 
173.27, 180.10, argument 6.20, 8.5, 
10.17, 11.6, 20.4, 24.21, 24.25, 25.28, 
31-95 33-19, 33-305 35-29, 37-5: 37-21, 
46.29, 49.19, 70.18, 71.22, 79.24, 
87.7, 99.24, 110.22, 118.15, 131.14, 
155-5, 155.24, 159.22, 161.9, 167.16, 
172.9, 196.20, 197.20, 204.21, 
dialogue 14.16, 161.31, discourse 
14.28, 15.19, 15.28, 16.24, 27.26, 
33.12, 63.25, 72.28, 74.10, IOT.7, 
140.15, 160.20, 166.25, 185.25, 
189.30, 197-13, 205.8, discussion 
5-14, 5-23, 6.4, 6.9, 6.13, 6.16, 7.13, 
7.15, 7.20, 7.28, 8.28, 9.27, II.10, 
12.12, 13.24, 14.18, 15.28, 16.8, 
16.15, 17.17, 81.11, 81.26, 154.23, 
155.18, 168.26, 169.29, 173-7, 177-75 
192.15, 197.16, 202.16, 203.11, 
203.28, 204.7, 205.1, logos 52.21, 
62.20, 62.25, 64.3-4, 64.13, 64.21, 
65.29, 67-7, 73-6, 156.25, 160.7, 
177.27, 179.15, manner of speaking 


108.18, 148.13, narrative 44.4, 114.9, 
130.2, (textual) passage 15.24, 129.7, 
(rational formative) principle 18.21, 
18.28, 60.5, 142.30, proportion 62.23, 
69.13, 161.18, proposition 198.25, 
rational justification 144.16, rational 
principle 142.16, rationale 116.24, 
reason (explanation) 117.19, 119.1, 
reason (faculty) 11.17, 11.19, 11.30, 
16.17, 17.12, 18.3, 21.1112, 21.19, 
21.22-3, 21.26, 21.29, 22.3, 22.7, 
22.9, 22.15, 22.21, 23.5, 23-11, 24.15, 
56.13, 77-25, 77-27, 158.18, reasoning 
14.7, 99.17, remarks/comments 65.4, 
reply 69.26, speech 45.13, 51.10, 55.9, 
55-11, 63.23, 101.26, 160.28, 163.24, 
166.1, 176.17, 176.19, story 72.3, 
84.10, 173.17, what is said 10.20, 
10.28, 10.30, IOI.17, 190.16, 
word 12.24, 14.29, 15.8, 15.26, 16.1, 
45-10, 46.13, 48.1, 48.7, 63.29, 64.1, 
64.14, 64.25, 65.1, 66.13, 66.16, 
77.21, 87.27, IIO.11, 115.16, 131.5, 
147.23, 148.4, 148.24, 162.16, 163.18, 
171.24, 179.7, 192.25, 200.2, writing 
160.12, 202.13 
A. KoouiKds, cosmic logos 52.15 
A. voepoi, intellective logoi 68.14, 
162.22 
6 Adyos, conversation 171.5 
TH Ady, verbally 44.12 
Sia Adyoov, verbal 92.20 
Kate A., rational 68.20 
Aoyxeverv, be in labour 95.6 
AoxeuTIKH, Midwife 18.28 
Av8ios, Lydian [mode] 64.2 
Avdioti, in the Lydian mode 62.3 
Auxéwv, Lycaon 104.13, 152.3 
Auxotipyos, Lycurgus 200.22 
Aut, grief 123.16, 123.22, 123.26, 124.6, 
124.12, 204.18 


vovdyevos, raving 140.16, 166.20 
6 pavduevos, one who is mad/madman 

57.28, 182.18 

udKxap, blessed 87.20, 126.14 

yaxapios, blessed 157.15 

yavia, madness 57.26, 70.29, 84.16, 140.17, 
157.25, 168.5, 178.24, 179.1, 180.12, 
180.28, 181.2, 181.19, 182.16, 183.29, 
185.3, 201.23 
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yavteiov, oracular shrine 40.7 
yavtiKh, 7, prophecy 178.30 
4 Octo u., divine prophecy 182.22 
yavtiKév, To, prophetic shrine 40.22 
uaxn, battle 142.10, 148.26, 149.3, 
conflict 22.13, 23.1, 89.30, 94.4 
ueyaAoupydy, 10, performance of great 
deeds 124.22 
uéGefis, participating 195.9, participation 
105.6, III.15, 111.24, 140.4, 184.7, 
184.10 
yé8n, drinking 161.28, drunkenness 76.1, 
76.5, 76.8, 161.21, 195.27, 195.29 
ué8od0s, method 5.11, 84.27, 115.8, 153.18, 
159-3, 164.22, 166.25, 189.24 
ueyepiopuevess, in a divided manner go.12, 
135-17 
Mévtwp, Mentor 113.29 
Mévoov, Meno (book title) 33.3 
uepideiv, divide 90.21, 93.12, 116.10, 
133.24, 135-9, 140.1, 147.10, 174.24 
yepikos, at the level of the particular 138.17, 
at the level of the parts 105.21, divided 
90.5, 92.3, 138.2, 147.22, 152.28, 
partial 36.8, 38.5, 38.7, 38.27, 105.23, 
113.9, 114.18, 137.9, partial or 
particular 52.14, particular 52.17, 
52.23, 58.26, particularised 52.9, 
90.29, 92.9, 148.4 
16 u., division 114.24, particular 
individual 95.2 
yepikéds, in a manner that is partial 91.14, 
partially 126.2 
ugpis, part 97.6, province 62.26 
uepiouds, division 87.16, 92.13 
uepiotés, divided 125.11, 161.26, 162.28, 
205.20, divisible 77.26, 82.30, 89.14, 
91.3, 91.8, 92.1, 162.25, 
individualised 92.20, 94.9, partial 
70.25, 113.19, 165.2 
yepio és, divisibly 117.15, in a divisible 
manner 89.21, in a manner that 
involves particularity 90.4, ina 
manner that is divided 77.16, in a 
partial way 174.24, in parts 117.5 
uépos, group 166.16, part 6.27, 11.11, 
28.30, 52.4—5, 53-1, 90.11, 94.15, 
125.13, 174.27, 196.6, role 171.26, 
particular 43.25 
év oUSevds ugpet, of no worth 


144.30 
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Tapa u., in turn 113.18, at different times 
133-12 
yéoos, intermediary 101.21, 103.14, 139.4, 
184.6, 184.26, intermediate 21.25, 
21.28, 22.26, 25.13, 48.2, middle 16.5, 
16.8, 16.11, 16.14, 94.19, IOI.23, 
177.24, 178.9, 179.4, 188.10, 188.25 
2x u., from the centre of 147.4 
év u., in the midst of 145.20, 154.23, in 
the centre of 147.3, as an intermediary 
185.3 
yeodTns, intermediary 38.19, intermediate 
21.24 
yeTé Boots, change 13.18, 36.6-8, 113.11, 
transition 12.12, 13.15 
yetaBatikés, discursive 35.24, 35.30, 
differing 112.20 
ueTaBaTiKés, ina manner that is ‘discursive’ 
36.5 
yetaBAntikds, such as to change 34.21 
yetaBoan, change 13.24, 34.19, 35-75 
35-11-12, 35-22-3, 35.26, 35.30, 
41.15, 77-19, 110.4, 111.14, 112.11, 
112.14, 113.11, 113.23, 114.28, 156.1, 
transformation 109.8, 109.26, 114.18, 
142.25 
yeTadoors, benefit 127.20, offer 165.23, 
share 89.13, 178.16, sharing out 
127.25, 140.3 
ueToAaBavelv, participate 31.26, 88.20, 
III.20 
yetaptricxecba, take on 114.9 
yetaxeipnors, handling 171.13 
ueTaxelpileo8a, attempt 43.4, 195.3, engage 
in 76.14 
yetéxeiv, have a share in/of, share in 9.23, 
22.17, 38.10, 40.17, 66.24, 80.27, 
120.13, I41.22, 165.24, 187.22, 
205.11, participate 28.20, 29.10, 
29.12, 30.1O-IT, 39.20, 89.13, 89.21, 
105.7, III.19—20, III.23, 111.26, 
111.28, 112.7-8, 116.10, 116.26, 
135-1, 135.16, 136.21, 174.25, 178.20, 
184.10, 185.6, take part in 19.22 
yeTouoia, participation 84.1, 86.8, share 
179-13 
yétoxos, that which participates 29.12, 34.9, 
that which has a share 131.21 
yetpeiv, Measure 56.18, moderate 54.14 
yeTploTradés, with moderate affection 105.9 
ueTp1oTNs, Moderation 61.18 
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yétpov, bound 67.29, limitation 151.7, 
measure 99.7, 111.18, 153.19, 178.25, 
metre 64.29, 178.29, 186.28 

kat& 16 u., in proportion 151.17 
mépa Tou u., immoderately 176.12, 
beyond what is reasonable 202.20 
undapdds, in no way 30.29, in no way at all 
30.4, whatsoever 30.26 

utp, Mother (of the gods) 137.8, 137.14, 
137.20, mother 134.13, 149.18 

untpikds, maternal 133.28, 135.15 

yiktés, mixed 14.24, 14.28, 15.19, 15.21-2, 
15.27 

uipeiofon, be an imitator 53.28, create a 
representation 189.12, imitate 5.12, 
16.9, 19.4, 19.6, 44.7, 44.18, 45.8-9, 
45-11, 46.9, 46.23, 47-16, 47.18, 
53.18, 53.22, 57-13, 63.24, 66.25, 
66.29, 83.29, 94.14, 107.28, 138.18, 
143-12, 152.10, 163.26, 166.6, 189.27, 
IQI.2, 191.6, 191.16, 192.2, 192.25, 
192.28, 196.8, 198.7, 199.14, 199.16, 
199.21-2, 199.27, 200.26, 200.29, 
204.1, 205.11, 205.18, mimic 137.13, 
represent 44.3, 46.4, 48.2, 199.24, 
201.8 

uipnua, copy 189.11, imitation 46.14, 
46.16, 46.19, 49.24, 50.11, 68.16, 
69.1, 77-15, 179-31, 189.26, 190.6, 
191.24, 198.15, 198.17, thing imitated 
195-12, 199.22 

uiunots, imitation 44.6, 44.18, 44.27, 46.2, 
46.7, 46.25, 47.17-18, 48.16, 49.21, 
50-7, 50-295 51-45 53-14) 53.24, 67.24, 
76.20, 162.16, 164.6, 171.15, 191.17, 
202.20, mimesis 14.26, 15.9, 15.13, 
63.1, 63.11, 63.27, 66.13, 66.17, 
66.21, 66.23, 66.26, 67.15, 123.20, 
153.20, 154.6, 160.5, 160.22, 162.23, 
163.1, 163.5, 163.28, 179.16, 179.32, 
190.18, 191.22, 192.16-17, 192.22, 
197-14, 197-23, 197.27, 198.3, 198.10, 
199.6, 199.8, 199.14, 199.19, 201.17, 
201.26, 203.6, 203.29, 204.10, 204.21, 
205.7, mimetic activity 44.3, mimetic 
practice 163.21, representation 
145-30, 160.11, 160.23 

katé p., on the basis of imitating 58.13 

uluntéov, one must imitate 15.14 

IpNTHs, IMitator 42.21, 44.5, 53.16, 67.12, 

67.18-19, 67.22, 76.21, 191.4, 192.1, 


197.25, 197.28, 198.12, 198.6, 
198.23, 198.26, 199.2, 199.5, 200.5, 
200.25, 201.5, 201.14, 203.20, 204.7, 
204.27, mimetic artist 203.2, one who 
imitates 15.18, 44.21, 61.2 
wluntis hyeuev, leader in mimésis 158.16 
uluntixds, imitative 50.4, 57.2, 60.11, 84.13, 
191.1, 198.5, mimetic 14.20, 44.1, 
66.23, 67.7, 160.20, 161.12, 162.4, 
179.17, 188.28, 189.4, 189.6, 189.28, 
190.14, 190.23, I9I.20, 194.19, 
195-19, 197.1, 197-6, 197.8, 
197-18-19, 197.21, 198.14, 199.12, 
201.27, of mimésis 202.23 
uiunTé, Te, objects of imitation 49.23, 
imitations 60.12 
u. 28vos, race of imitators 45.7, 46.22 
A u., imitation 48.11, 53.20, 196.12 
TO u., imitation 49.20, type of mimésis 
190.2 
pipntiKdés, in an imitative manner 
60.11 
Mivess, Minos (book title) 62.7, 156.9, 
Minos 156.13, 156.15, 156.17, 157.2, 
168.26 
uiéis, combination 124.6, intercourse 
185.23, union 135.11 
uigoAvbioTi, in the Mixolydian mode 64.12 
uvjyn, memorial 205.21, memory 16.11, 
115.12, 152.8, 200.10, mention 
164.20, 168.20, 171.19, 194.8, 
reminder 190.3 
troiioBai u., make mention of 180.5, 
speak of 205.3, write of 157.23 
uvnotip, suitor 110.9, 110.18 
yoipa, contribution 76.4, fate 96.27, part 
115.21, 171.27, 173.24, portion 
116.12, 124.20, 184.23, share 78.18 
yovadixds, monadic 134.20 
yovds, monad 90.23, 92.3, 93-4, 106.19, 
134.14, 139.3, 164.19, 184.1, 184.4, 
185.7 
yu. Snuloupyikn, demiurgic monad go.16, 
98.4, 107.13, 156.27 
u. 2nenuévn, transcendent monad 165.19 
4. Tou Tépatos, monad of Limit 88.4 
ovis, in a stable manner 77.19, 
steadfastly 111.25 
yovosldns, uni-form 111.23, 114.29, 160.6, 
162.3, 180.27 
povoeldés, in a uni-form manner 184.2 
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yop@n, form 37.15, 39.17, 109.21, 110.27, 
110.29, I12.9, 112.19, 114.10, 114.19, 
114.29, shape 40.2, 114.7 

yopgwTikes, figurative 74.27, limited by 
form 121.3 

voppeTikés, in form 111.22, in a manner 
that involves shape 40.1, 40.4 

Motioa, Muse 15.26, 43.10, 47.6, 47.20, 
47.24, 48.26, 56.25, 57-23, 57.26, 
58.3, 63.19, 70.29, 140.16, 156.8, 
159-1, 162.1, 174.19, 180.12, 180.18, 
181.3, 181.14, 181.19, 182.14, 183.13, 
183.24, 183.28-9, 184.25, 184.27, 
184.29-30, 185.12, 186.4, 192.10, 
193-15, 193-19, 193-21, 194.29, 
195-4-5, 195-7, 199.1, 201.21, 203.5, 
204.10, 204.17 

youonyétns, Leader of the Muses, one who 
leads the Muses 57.13, 

193-19 

youoikn, art of the Muses 42.29, inspiration 
from the Muses 173.23, 174.3, 
mousiké 43.1-2, 56.2 1-3, §7.3-4, 57-6, 
5 7-8-9, 57-16, 57-19-20, 57-225 57-24, 
58.1, 58.27, 59.21, 60.8, 60.25, 63.18, 
63.20, 174.13, 174.23, 190.4, 
190.13-I4, 190.17, 190.21, 194.11, 
MUSIC 43.3, 54-20, 54.22, 56.5, 59.28, 
84.22, 131.18, 131.21, 132.2, 174.26, 
195-3, 195-5 

youolkés, inspired by the Muses 173.15, 
musical 54.7, 54.15, 56.29, 57-5, 
57-29, musician 54.9, 54.17, 55-16, 
57-21, 59.2, 59-75 59-15, 59.20, 60.23, 
194.27, singer 194.9 

HOUOIKOTEPOS, a greater poet 173.3, closer 
to the Muses 176.9 

fu, kind of mousiké 60.7 
6u., musical expert 56.8 

yox8npia, wickedness 76.11, 104.26, 
105.28, 106.5, 106.8, 201.13 

wubixés, mythic 73.30, 74.26, 81.28, 83.9, 
83.12, 87.27, 114.6, 121.27, 185.21 

yusikatepov, more in the manner of a myth 
153-25 

uudiKés, in a mythic manner 81.24 

uusoe1Sas, in a mythic manner 15.10 

uusodoyeiv, construct myths 33.5, speak in 
the manner of myth 99.9 

uusoroyeioba, to be said in the myths 


174.22 


yusoroyia, matters of myth 173.12, 
mythical account 79.28, mythology 
84.24, 132.11, 140.25 

yusoroyiKés, concerned with myth 66.22, 
myth-making 68.16 

16 u., mythology 65.26 

yusoTAcotns, creator/maker of myths 
79.10, 85.23, 86.16, 89.5, 124.25, 
127.10, 134.2, 140.5, 176.5 

yudorrotta, myth-making 44.20, 72.2, 74.1, 
74-14, 77-13, 79-20, 80.17, 81.24, 
84.4, 85.13, 86.20, 186.11 

yusorroids, creator of myths 124.29 

yiGos, myth 36.28, 44.9-10, 44.24, 65.25, 
65.28, 67.7, 69.12, 69.17-18, 71.18, 
72-8, 73-13) 73-19 73-245 74:5) 74-11, 
74.16, 74.28-9, 75.16, 75.24, 76.12, 
76-255 77-51 77-7) 78-3, 78.25; 78.275 
79-25 79-5» 79-93 79-16; 79-26, 80.5, 
80.15, 80.21, 80.27, 81.12, 82.19, 


82.22, 83.27, 85.22, 85.27, 86.11, 
86.21, 87.4, 90.6, 90.27, 91.18, 92.23, 
96.1, IOI.15, 106.13, 108.1, 108.4, 
108.15, 113.5, 113.27, 114.28, 117.22, 
119.3, 125.15, 126.6, 126.11, 127.29, 
133.6, 135.9, 135.18, 135.28, 136.15, 
136.27, 137.6, 140.1, 140.22, 142.4, 
150.3, 156.24-5, 169.23, 171.13, 
173.27, 174.29, 175.2, 175-14, 175-17, 
176.10, 176.13, 185.30, 186.7, 194.3 

Mupivn, Myriné 170.7 

wuoTaywyia, mystagogy 74.22, mystical 
doctrine 111.2, mystical initiation 
80.22 

uuoTipia, mysteries 75.6, 75.18, 76.10, 
80.19, 83.22, 110.24, 125.4, 128.16 

wvoTns, initiate 83.24 

yuoTikos, mystical 73.2, 78.22, 79.17, 79.22, 
80.12, 80.30, 81.10, 81.21, 82.8, 
84.29, 87.5, 89.26, 171.12, 174.20, 
182.8, 182.13, 185.20, 192.10 

yuoTiKas, in a mystical manner 73.17, 


125.4 


veapotrperrijs, juvenile 80.12, 80.24, natural 
for youth 76.29 

vexuia, Nekuia 156.11, 168.3, 168.28, 
169.18, 169.21, 172.12 

véos, (the) young 47.12, 51.22, 60.16, 60.30, 
62.10, 84.2, 85.14, 101.14, 101.18, 
107.20, I17.14, 117.20, 123.24, 127.7, 
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132.17, 40.15, 140.23, 143.12, 159.8, 
160.18, 182.7, 186.8, young person 
44.16, 47.3, 49.25, 51-3, 51-10, 54.11, 
66.15, 77.8, 79-8, 79-14, 79.20, 79.29, 
80.6, 81.20, 81.26, 82.5, 83.7, 83.11, 
83.25, 84.14, 84.25, 140.13, 146.1, 
youth 50.1, 160.8, 186.15 

Néotwp, Nestor 110.20, 145.15 

voeiv, conceive 93.2, consider 90.14, 99.8, 
178.8, 200.28 

TO vootpevoy, object of intellection 113.12, 
object of thought 177.29 

vogpés, intellective 18.22, 68.14, 81.7, 
82.19, 98.30, 99.10, 105.7, III.21, 
114.24, I16.10, 121.8, 134.29, 139.5, 
162.22, 165.24, 165.27, 170.9, 172.3, 
172.6, 174.19, 175-6, 175.13, 175-19, 
178.1, 179.5, 179.11, intellectual 
37.28, 57-14, 63.12, 70.5, 73.10, 75.9, 
82.15, 93.28, 94.20, 158.6, 161.6, 
intelligible 39.26 

vogpéss, in an intellectual manner 95.10, 
intellectively 19.14, 105.7, 117.5, 
intellectually 11.24 

vonya, conception 66.8, 73.20, 80.30, 
185.20, 186.24, 192.11, thought 65.8, 
65.11 

vonors, act of intelligence/intellect 35.25, 
73-3, 79.23, intellection 19.9, 112.21, 
113.3, I13.11, 136.11—-12, 168.2, 
174.7, thought 70.26 

vonrés, intelligible 59.14, 60.6, 77.14, 
77-17, 108.22, 134.16, 135.31, 136.13, 
136.19, 136.23, 137.12, 162.9, 164.19, 
164.21, 166.14, 167.3, 167.7, 178.1 

vopobétns, Lawgiver 58.24, 76.6, lawgiver 
80.7, 81.29, 100.18, 123.28, 144.18, 
146.2, 159.10, 159.25, 161.6, 161.16, 
170.14, 200.18 

Noépo1, Laws (book title) 8.15, 9.18, 9.22, 
10.5, 10.8, I1.4, 1.30, 14.9, 28.3, 
35-21, 41.10, 46.6, 64.27, 67.17, 
155.25, 156.16, 161.18, 185.9 

vouos, custom/law 11.4, 18.11, 41.4, 42.7, 
45-24, 47-3, 66.5, 156.20, 200.7 

v. Geios, divine law 72.18, 98.13, 101.26, 
103.14 
TTOAEUOU VOLO, by the law of war 

153.18 

véoos, disease 38.11, 97.16, illness 
30.14-15, IOI.1 


vous, inclination 107.10, intellect 18.29, 
19.8, 19.20, 28.15, 38.7, 60.5, 68.24, 
72-28, 73-7 73-10; 74-26, 77-1, 79-175 
80.26, 81.3, 83.15, 85.23, 98.27, 
99-11, 105.2, 107.29, 108.23, 111.20, 
113.2, 113.8-9, 116.9, 118.8, 120.24, 
120.26, 121.2, 121.6, 126.27, 135.31, 
154-7, 159.27, 162.21, 174.8, 176.27, 
177-19, 177.26, 186.23, 199.16, 
201.19, 201.25, intention 102.11, plan 
103.26 

v. &yyeadikés, angelic intellect 112.27 

v. SnuloupyiKes, demiurgic intellect 
107.6, 165.17, 167.8 

v. hAiaxés, Solar Intellect 34.4 

v. KoopIKds, cosmic intellect 135.26 

v. TOAITIKés, governing intellect 68.15 

kata v., in accordance with reason 130.9, 
intellectually 68.17, in accordance 
with intellect 70.14, 71.13, 136.5, 
conforming to intellect 95.9, 
according to intellect 98.20 

vuupai, nymphs 125.29 

EdvGos, Xanthus 91.27, 95.17, 146.15, 
148.25, 149.10, 170.7 

févos, a stranger 112.8, foreign 19.12 

6 A@nvatios §., the Athenian Stranger 
75.29, 98.13, 100.13, IOI.24, IOT.30, 
105.16, 167.15, 167.28, 185.8, 186.30, 
189.1, 190.3, 195.26 

6 Ede&tns €., the Eleatic Stranger 189.5, 
189.22 


‘OSuooevs, Odysseus 110.20, 129.17, 131.5, 
171.2, 171.4, 172.12, 199.24 

oixeios, appropriate 15.16, 17.15, 19.11, 
19.14, 25-10, 25.15—16, 26.4, 26.6, 
34-5, 35-11, 35-27, 44.21, 52.28, 
55-13, 63.24, 83.21, 84.23, 90.23, 
94-19, 94.23, 113.2, 152.16, 153.8, 
186.29, at home 163.2, belonging 
17.12, 23.5, 72.29, 88.14, 89.1, 
IOI.21, 127.19, 147.5, 195-5, 
characteristic 30.2, 30.5, fitting 12.28, 
intrinsic 34.3, 75.27, one’s own 25.8, 
34.3, 75-13, 82.28, 84.30, 88.8, 
112.23, 140.3, 144.14, 167.4, 175.13, 
177.22, I81.1, 196.1, proper 34.7, 
34-16, 43-23, 99-10 

of of., family (members) 123.2, 123.5, 
124.18, 151.6 
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oixeotns, familiarity 166.22, relationship 
79-75 92-19 
oixeiovofai, consider as one’s own 158.25 
oixeiws, appropriately 15.11, 148.7, in 
keeping with 66.26, suited to 138.12 
oikxovouia, arrangement 171.1, 171.16 
oiotikés, productive 88.7 
drtyapyxikds, Oligarchic 13.27 
OAiKés, at the level of the whole 105.20, 
holistic 52.23, of a universal nature 
114.11, universal 52.8, 90.4, 91.17, 
92-14, 94-30 95-1, 147-13 
6Arkés, in a universal manner 137.9 
OAkés, attraction 60.3, channel 85.19, that 
which draws 183.16 
dros, as a whole 53.3, 53.7, 72-18, 106.27, 
178.20, 195.28, complete 153.17, 
entire 37.11, 74.22, 134.28, 141.8, 
180.24, general 78.17, in general 56.4, 
168.15, the whole of 157.18, 187.2, 
187.23, 196.16, universal 48.5, 77.1, 
78.12, 78.27, 82.15, 84.18, 92.7, 
94-12, 95-17, 107.19, 107.27, 137.26, 
138.28, 139.10, 143.3, 151.8, 166.10, 
whole 5.22, 6.24, 22.28, 23.2, 27.17, 
51.25, 57-14, 106.10, 106.12, 130.8, 
158.24, 159.27, 162.27, 171.21, 
174.26, 180.30, 196.13, 199-13, whole 
class of 135.27 
ai SAot tronjoeis, the whole process of 
creation 142.14 
é., the entirety of 127.17, the whole 
community 130.22 
70 6., a being that is universal 92.7, a 
being that is whole 102.14, a universal 
114.2, 117.15, a whole 75.21, that 
which is universal 38.2, 38.7, 43-25, 
52.14, 77.10, 88.2, 88.6, 90.1, 90.26, 
92.30, 127.21, 164.22, that which is 
whole 52.10, 52.13, the whole 68.18, 
the whole substance 198.10 
16 6., all of [the booty] 144.29, the 
universe 128.3, 134.14, 135.23, 
164.17, 165.14, 165.27, 167.12, 
193.11, the whole 16.19, 133.20, 
161.19, universals 138.21 
os TO 6Aov eitreiv, generally speaking 
177-15 
oadétns, wholeness go.11 
‘OAuvuTros, Olympian 147.26 
“Oduutros, Olympus 62.7, 87.18 


ot 


dheos, generally 22.14, 22.24, 38.5, 47.20, 
62.14, 82.7, 200.3, in general 123.22, 
142.11, 153.2, 156.20, 160.6, 160.25, 
170.25, simply 44.28, universally 
31.16, wholly 150.2, 158.29 

‘Ounpixds, Homer’s 163.21, 171.1, 172.23, 
Homeric 72.7, 79.5, 80.4, 95-31, 
99-17, 117-22, 118.26, I19.1, 120.23, 
154.3, 156.29, 159.19, 164.23, 166.25, 
171.10, 171.14, 171.17, 172.7, 196.2, 
of Homer 90.14, 98.27, 110.17, 
115.28, 172.21 

“Ounpos, Homer 14.24, 69.21, 69.25, 70.6, 
70.13, 70.18, 71.5, 71.9, 71-11, 72.2, 
72-22, 73-23) 74-1) 77-7) 79-19; 81.23, 
87.5, 87.10, 87.12, 95.26, 96.4, 96.10, 
100.16-17, IOI.12, 102.1, 106.16, 
109.15, L10.7, 110.21, 114.28, 117.11, 
121.25, 129.1, 129.8, 130.1, 133.17, 
140.7, 140.12, 142.28, 143.18, 145.17, 
145-30, 146.18, 153.21, 154.12, 
154.14, 154.18, 154.22, 155.19, 
1§5.21, 156.4, 156.10, 156.15, 156.17, 
156.21, 156.30, 157.3, 157.9, 157-20, 
157.24, 158.9, 158.13, 158.27, 159.7, 
161.7, 161.10, 163.2, 163.11, 163.15, 
163.17, 163.23, 164.13, 164.24, 165.6, 
166.8-9, 166.26, 167.10, 167.29, 
168.4, 168.10, 168.24, 168.28, 169.2, 
169.5, 169.21, 169.27, 170.4, 170.17, 
170.25, 170.28, 171.18, 173.2, 173.9, 
173-13, 173.15, 173-19, 174.4, 174.21, 
175.3, 176.8, 176.11, 176.15, 176.26, 
177.2, 177.11, 182.26, 182.29, 183.3, 
183.9, 184.23, 184.28, 192.4, 192.6, 
195-13, 195-21, 196.5, 196.15, 196.18, 
196.21, 198.8, 198.11, 199.11, 199.15, 
200.2, 200.5, 200.8, 200.13, 200.16, 
201.18, 201.24, 201.26, 202.5, 202.8, 
202.10, 203.5, 203.14, 204.6, 204.19, 
204.23, 204.29, 205.13 

dua, eye 39.10, 129.16, 173.14, 174.10, 
175-4) 175-15 

duoidtns, likeness 138.30, 177.17, similarity 
50.25, 84.5, 88.26, 164.10, 170.20, 
170.24 

duoioby, assimilate 47.1, 63.13, make like 
34-25 

dpoiwors, likeness 46.9, 

190.1 
dpodoyia, concord 95.22 
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KaT& piav 6., according to one consistent 
arrangement 11.12 
éudvoia, state of likemindedness 187.6 
duoovoros, similar in substance 35.18 
duoTroAeiv, move things together 
57-15 
dudgpoov, like-minded 131.19 
dpopurs, in one nature 133.30, in a shared 
nature 134.23, of a common origin 
88.25 
év, To, being 77.2, 88.21, what really exists 
192.19, 203.22 
10 Ov Kai TO ut dv, being and non-being 
8.26 
t@ 6vn, genuinely 21.28, 54.15, 58.25, 
really 28.11, 28.20, 28.26, 29.6-8, 
29.1I-I2, 29.14, 31.10, 32.6, 63.20, 
truly 9.22, 203.24 
ta dvta, being 79.1, 81.7, 154.8, 178.12, 
beings 87.29, 88.30, 90.3, 94.21, 
existent things 25.12, 37.26, 38.23, 
88.9, 96.20-1, 97.20, 97.28, 101.23, 
162.25, 167.11, 186.22, existents 
39.28, really existent things 101.17, 
203.24, the really existent 198.12, 
198.21, 199.2, the things that are 
71.16, 88.23, 93.9, the things that 
exist 162.10, the things that truly exist 
160.19, 179.6, the truly existent 
154.23, 158.1, 158.25, true realities 
13.6, truly existent things 159.6, 
160.7, 170.23, 204.14, what really 
exists 179.26, what truly exists 168.2, 
176.6 
to del Svta, things that always exist 70.12 
Ta dvtws dvta, the things that are really 
existent 77.12, the things that 
genuinely exist/are 79.6, 88.10, the 
things which truly exist 177.1 
T& paivopévess Svta, beings that exist in the 
visible mode 77.20 
tévta t& dvta, all beings 77.10, all that is 
72.14, everything 72.19 
dveipeoxTikds, (of a) dream 121.9 
dvopa, language 44.8, 44.15, 44.22, 44.26, 
45-5; 45-19, 47-19, 76.19, 84.11, name 
14.11, 18.11, 18.13, 62.12, 63.8, 
QI.15, 91.20, 92.2, 94.10, 118.13, 
118.18, 133.24, 155.27, 170.I-2, 
170.6, 170.18, 170.21, 171.16, term 
66.1, 172.23, title 14.8, word 45.22, 


48.10, 65.7, 65.9, 65.13, 72.11, 72.28, 
73-25, 74.3, 97-18, 166.21, 179.21 
dvoyuata, terminology 84.5 
dvtes, genuinely 42.28, 41.26, 58.8, 62.1, 
75.14, 79.6, 88.10, really 28.12, 
28.14-17, 29.14, 77-12, 104.1, 108.5, 
truly 19.16, 52.29, 108.23, 130.7, 
157-11, 157.15, 161.24, 162.12, 
163.16, 172.5, 174.7, 177.1 
d€Uppotros, quick to change 61.16 
étra8ds, attendant 78.20, 153.6, one who 
serves 91.20 
dtricGoBaprs, weighed down by the past 
119.17 
dpyavikds, instrumental 49.4 
dpyavoy, instrument 45.28, 62.2, 63.5, 
79-17, 119.7, 119.25, 120.19, 121.20, 
130.21, 171.29, 172.1, 172.5, 172.10, 
172.19, tool 171.25 
OpeKtiKds, appetitive 121.22 
10 6., the desiring part 23.11, 25.27, the 
part that desires 51.25 
*Opéotns, Orestes 58.18 
dpGoSokdZewv, have correct opinion 192.1, 
198.6 
dp8oSo§aoTiKds, concerned with correct 
opinion 191.28 
opGds, Correct 12.5, 14.7, 21.24, 31-5, 42.5, 
43-18, 43.21, 47-15, 51.2, 54.11, 
63.27, 73-6, 76.3, 81.6, 84.25, 162.6, 
187.24, 188.13, 191.29, 192.8, 194.19, 
195.11, 200.25, 201.2, 205.11, direct 
123.25, right 22.16, 80.6, 188.26, 
well-functioning 45.23, well-ordered 
131.16 
dpGds, correctly 5.4, 26.26, 27.26, 29.13, 
40.26, 70.8, 79.5, 79-15, 98.26, 
196.27, rightly 54.16 
opidew, define 13.2, 30.1, 54.29, 78.15, 
197.27, stipulate 55.19 
opiotik6s, of definition 189.24 
opyay, hasten 19.23, have an impetus 23.16, 
impel oneself 21.16 
oppaotai, be set in motion 73.4, 193.18, 
start out 167.15 
opyn, charge 148.28, impulse 80.25 
épos, boundary 98.12, definition 30.1, 
64.28, 103.17, 144.6, limit 72.26, 
89.1, 99.10, rule 68.1, 188.22, 
standard 159.14, 160.15, term 30.20, 


31.27 
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‘Opgets, Orpheus 72.4, 94.5, 102.12, 
138.15, 157.8, 174.22, 174.30 
‘Opgids, an Orphic 93.24. 
do10s, pious 75.23, sacred 85.6 
4 6., ritual offerings 150.16 
dotptivos, oyster-like 119.14, 120.4, 120.28 
dotpewdns, oyster-like 172.4 
ovpavios, celestial 19.1, 19.13, 35.28, 
128.11-12, 142.8, 142.20, 161.24 
ovpavias, celestially 141.24 
Otpavds, Ouranos 82.5, 82.16, 134.9, 139.3 
ovpaves, heaven 72.21, the heavens 
16.21-2, 92.7, 96.22, 121.27, 127.2, 
135.24, I4I.10, 142.30, 193.8 
ovoia, being 79.1, 82.1, 134.28, 177.22, 
essence 12.19, 23.20, 84.28, 155.16, 
172.18, 172.26, 179.6, substance 
37-29, 65.23, 73-10, 76.23, 158.19 
ov. voepa, intellective substance 116.10, 
178.1 
Kat’ ovoiav, essential 87.30, essentially 
41.17, 155.7, in essence 162.13 
ovoioto#a, be rendered a substance 34.10, 
be rendered substantial 28.18, 29.8 
ovoimdngs, substantial 34.11 
dynua, vehicle 91.24, 119.15, 121.16, 
152.14 
dyrs, sight 59.2, vision 175.10 
um’ Swi, before the eyes 5.20, into sight 
6.25 


tafaivduevos, in the grip of passion 66.25, 
suffering emotion 124.4 

TaOnua, affect 124.10, affection 73.10, 
81.4, experience 183.1, 193.27, 
passion 78.23, 162.18, 179.20, 
suffering 168.23, 176.9 

taQntikds, TO 1., the emotional aspect 
50.16, the emotional part 179.28, 
201.15, 201.23, 202.4, the emotive 
faculty 124.12, 124.23 

Tatntixés, affectively 111.23, emotionally 
125.8 

méGos, affect 195.8, affection 13.3, disease 
104.5, effect 183.21, emotion 126.8, 
202.3, 202.13, feeling 50.29, passion 
16.9, 21.1213, 21.15, 21.19, 21.22, 
21.26-7, 21.30-I, 22.1, 22.3-4, 22.6, 
22.14, 22.16, 22.19, 24.15, 42.12, 
44.12, 45.3, 47-10, 49.15, 50.8, 50.18, 


50.22, 51.4, 51-23, 59-24, 78.30, 
105.8, 108.27, 124.13, 144.24, 195.10, 
the passionate part 23.8, passivity 
33-11, 33-27, suffering 91.5, 92.26, 
103.1, 103.9, 123.13, 123.22, 125.28, 
145.21, 173.24 
Kata Té& 1., ruled by the passions 6.17 
woaideia, education 42.25, 43.4, 43-7, 43-28, 
46.12, 47.9, 47-15, 49.16, 54.11, 
54-19, 54-22, 54-27 56.3, 56.5, 58.5, 
58.7, 58.11, 58.26, 60.17, 60.29, 
61.14, 62.5, 62.9, 76.4, 77-75 79-75 
79.15, 80.6, 80.28, 81.7, 81.26, 82.7, 
84.2, 84.18, 84.21, 109.22, 123.24, 
123.26, 130.4, 131.23, 132.2, 144.19, 
146.2, 156.13, 160.14, 161.21, 162.16, 
162.22, 182.3, 182.6, 200.6, 200.14, 
202.21, 203.8, teaching 200.8 
moudeuTIKOs, dealing with education 47.3, 
educational 56.7, 76.25, 79.8, 79.20, 
80.11, 81.14, 84.23, 85.13, 85.15, 
200.3, educative 43.27, 57.18, 59.28, 
61.24, 62.17, 62.28, 68.23, 182.5, 
182.10, 190.21, 194.26, 205.9, that 
which educates 56.10, 59.21, 83.26 
6 1., educator 202.8 
taiSeuTikds, as educational 140.15, in 
order to educate 204.2 
taisid, game 127.6, 127.8 
Ta8ids, entertaining 62.2 
Tadads, ancient 74.5, 75-17, 97-7, 108.5, 
145.23, 150.12, 180.16, 181.30 
ToAwedia, palinode 173.11, 173.21, 176.11 
wav, TO, the universe 38.1, 38.24, 43.22, 
52.11, 68.5, 68.7, 68.11-13, 68.15, 
68.25, 68.27, 69.8, 75.20, 76.27, 
78.11, 84.8, 89.13, 90.12, 90.21, 92.6, 
98.9, 99-1, 99-3, 100.16, 104.18, 
105.19, 107.5, 116.30, 119.6, 120.7, 
122.14, 125.11, 127.23, 128.4, 134.11, 
135-5, 135-11, 135.22, 135.27, 136.30, 
137-1, 137-11, 138.17, 138.19, 141.6, 
142.5, 156.28, 164.20, 165.23, 193.7 
TO paivouevov Trav, the visible universe 
126.21 
Travayrs, sacrosanct 83.13 
Navatiyvoia, Panathenaia 18.9, 18.17, 19.5, 
19.13 
Tlév8apos, Pandarus 103.24, 103.27, 
103.29, 104.9, 104.23, 104.29, 105.12 
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Tavoupyia, cunning 105.3 
tavteats, all-encompassing 137.27, 153-9, 
complete 168.1, 174.26, complete and 
utter 23.17 
Taveras, altogether 132.18, completely 
83.10, completely and utterly 
22.21-22, 41.7, entirely 16.10, 85.12, 
144.21, 157.26, 161.29, 163.5, 181.15, 
totally 155.22 
ov tr., not at all 122.17 
tavtodarrés, all/every kinds 49.21, 160.26, 
181.9, great diversity 46.16, manifold 
160.13, multifarious 63.3, of all kinds 
48.15, 99-13, 129.3, 155-4, varied 
46.24, 92.6, 122.1, 196.22, various 
and sundry 92.18 
tavtosarés, in a variety of ways 85.18, in 
every respect 137.8, in every way 
possible 146.21 
tapayev, bring forth 106.20, 134.14, 
introduce 37.30, 75.2, 93-1, 94.27, 
99-19, 164.15 
Tapaderyua, example 173.4, 189.8, 191.3, 
model 169.22, 183.12, 193.27, 
paradigm 9.21, 16.21, 32.236, 33-1, 
58.26, 60.12, 67.19, 76.21, 77.23, 
86.17, 109.25, 123.21, 143.10, 
162.4-5, 162.9, 162.15, 164.19, 
164.21, 174.16, 189.26, 190.5, 199.15 
Sid Trapadetyyatos, by example 58.23 
1. yevntov, created model 110.3 
tapédoors, account 168.6, legacy 70.13, 
teaching 120.23, tradition 66.6, 
81.21 
Tapatétaoua, screen 44.14, 66.7, 73.15, 
74-19, 159-15 
Toapdotaors, representation 15.3 
trapextikos, able to cause 88.18 
Tapeptintery, intrude 73.19 
tapepyos, incidental 199.9, 199.20, 201.6 
10 r., side-task 10.24 
tapépyos, casually 5.7, 16.2 
ut) T., attentively 180.8, seriously 93.14 
tapiayBis, pariambis 61.5 
Tidpis, Paris 148.16 
Tapuevidns, Parmenides 32.18, 110.15 
tappnoia, outspokenness 130.18 
TapproidZoua, be outspoken 205.1, say 
outspoken things 129.15 
tapuTéotaois, by-product 38.6, 38.24, 
derivative existence 78.12 


Trapugiotacba, arise as a derivative 
existence 117.6, 117.12, be produced 
as a by-product 38.11, have a 
derivative existence 40.25, subsist as a 
by-product 38.22 
tacousin, with all forces 115.20 
matnp, Father 57.13, 68.8, 82.14, 90.13, 
90.22-3, 90.25, 98.19, 137.13, father 
52.26, 66.6, 72.21, 77.13, 78.25, 
98.15, 99-15, 100.25, 103.26, 107.17, 
134.13, 135.29, 138.22, 143.12, 
144.10, 156.18, 156.27, 161.27, 
164.17, 164.28, 165.5, 165.14, 165.27, 
180.20, 185.21 
tatpikds, paternal 82.15, 133.28, 134.12, 
135-14, 137-4, 193.12 
matpios, hereditary 19.13, 85.7 
ta 1., inheritance 19.16 
TlétpoxKAos, Patroclus 119.27, 121.4, 
146.16, 150.6, 150.16-17, 151.1, 
151.4, 151.25, 152.12, 152.21, 153.4, 
153.6 
TatpovouKes, paternal 98.21, 102.10, 
patriarchal 156.2, 165.7 
Traxuveoba, grow thick 119.12 
traxus, thick 120.9 
trei8o, persuasion 69.4, 99.10 
Tleipoueus, Piraeus 15.3, 16.3, 17.2, 18.8, 
171.7 
Tleipifous, Peirithous 153.23 
mevtas, Pentad 94.17 
TreTAnSuopeveos, in a manner that has been 
rendered plural 91.14 
mrépas, Limit 88.3, 93.4, 133-22, 
134.16 
TepiBaAAelv, invest with 91.24, throw over 
142.14 
epiBAnua, body which envelopes 39.10, 
garment 119.10 
mepiéterv, follow 109.6 
tepéxev, embrace 15.8, 112.22, encompass 
33-4, 112.29, include 78.14 
10 Tepi€xov, surroundings 52.26 
Trepikdopios, universal 106.28 
mepiAouBdvelv, embrace 113.17, encompass 
178.1 
TT. OUVEOTIEIPALEVEDS, SUMMarise 171.5 
TepiAnmTiKds, comprehensive 167.11 
To Tr, inclusiveness 99.13 
teptob0os, cycle 18.4, 179.14, period 68.29, 
78.15, 175.21, 175.23 
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Tepldv, going 29.19 
mepiouoia, abundance 88.17, excess 144.21, 
superfluity 184.8 
mepirélios, around the feet 138.3 
mepiroaciv, revolve 165.29 
tepitucoei, Clasp 119.23, include 48.17 
mepiotaois, circumstance 52.27, 97.4, 
situation 55.21, 59.25 
Teplotatixes, circumstantial 9.8, incidental 
9-14 
TO T., setting 8.20 
TepiotaTixés, under pressure of external 
circumstances 144.16 
mepittés, odd 94.17, 133.27, superfluous 
51-19; 197.19 
Tepipopa, revolution 96.22 
TEplwrt, Synoptic vision 77.11, 81.7, 
vantage point 136.14, 165.27, 166.14, 
177.1 
metteuTns, draughts-player 99.5 
Tnyn, source 99.7, spring 152.26, 167.7 
Tindeus, Peleus 99.27, 150.9, 153-16 
TinveAotrn, Penelope 171.5, 194.18 
mele, grasp 95.28 
miotevelv, place trust in 73.6, put faith in 
51.10, 51.14, trust in 185.27 
tiotis, confidence 83.17 
miototns, good faith 187.4, trustworthiness 
187.23 
mAavav, wander 70.28, 202.24 
4 TWAaveopévn, planet 135.25 
TAdvn, mistake 45.21, wandering 85.11, 
118.20, 131.7, 171.2 
TAdoua, fiction 44.10, 93.28, 128.21, 
fictional episode 87.8 
mw. yudixdv, mythic fiction 74.26, 83.12, 
mythic construction 73.30, mythic 
story 81.28, mythical fiction 
185.22 
T. Tointikov, poetic fiction 85.17 
1. pavouevoy, visible fiction 74.12 
TAGTos, expanse 134.6, 155.3, width 
189.9 
Tidtoov, Plato 5.4, 5.17, 6.13, 6.22, 8.18, 
9-17, 11.24, 12.9, 17.3, 17-13, 32.5, 
37-3, 41-11, 41.19, 41.28, 42.2, 42.4, 
43-14, 49-19, 51-1, 51.20, 65.17, 
65.26, 66.22, 69.21, 69.23, 70.3, 70.8, 
70.14, 70.17, 71.5, 71.10, 71.23, 
73.16, 79.10, 83.13, 84.30, 99.17, 
99.24, 100.18, LOI.12, IOI.21, 102.29, 


108.8, IIO.I1, 110.13, I10.16, 118.4, 
118.23, 120.22, 121.25, 122.29, 
131.17, 133-20, 154.13, 154.17, 
158.14, 158.27, 159.3, 159.21, 160.11, 
160.26, 161.10, 161.30, 163.4, 163.12, 
163.15, 164.12, 165.25—6, 168.9, 
168.24, 169.28, 170.28, 171.11, 
171.20, 172.22, 173.9, 177.8, 180.1, 
180.4, 187.9, 191.26, 195.16, 196.11, 
199.5, 199-10, 201.20, 202.7, 202.10, 
203.10, 204.14, 205.4, 205.15, 205.18 

Tatovixds, Platonic 5.1, 5.6, 6.3, 117.23, 
159.20 

6T1., Platonist 15.20 

TAeovexThua, great feat 31.7, quality 
excelled at 43.16 

TAfGos, class 27.18, group 184.28, the 
masses 131.20, 131.26, multiplicity 
99-15, 106.19, 106.22, 106.26, 107.21, 
112.21, 137.28, 165.19, 166.2, 
multitude 106.17, 177.27, 183.30, 
number 7.1, 113.8, 130.19, 130.24, 
plurality 63.7, 88.6, 88.14, 90.11, 
90.16, 135.2, profusion 145.12, 200.4 

TAnsuverv, be full 129.23, pluralise go.3, 
135.16 

TANUMEAEIG, error 40.25, 148.24, 196.3, 
error in judgement 51.7, mistake 
74-11 74-39 174.3 

TAnpUEAciv, cause offence 130.17, commit 
offence 102.2, err 63.19, go wrong 
44.2, 45.18, make a mistake 63.22, 
offend 147.21 

TO TANUUEAtoav, discordant element 116.28 

TAnuuEAts, disorderly 76.15, 78.10, 
inappropriate 149.24, making errors 
104.20, misguided 75.17, mistaken 
74.7, 105.18 

T. évépyeia, transgression 103.20 

TANpwpa, a totality 128.3 

TAnpwors, fulfilment 129.29, 167.8 

Toute, Pluto 157.1, 168.13 

Tloutavn, Ploutoné 18.15 

Tlcotivos, Plotinus 105.3, 105.22 

tvetua, pneumatic being 48.7, spirit 94.10, 
spiritual being 92.3 

tobdnyeiv, lead 98.20, 167.18 

Todnyeteiv, supervise 82.13 

Toinua, composition 68.2, 190.18, poem 
46.26, 47.11, 65.14, 71.5, 96.10, 
118.12, 118.26, 129.8, 157.24, 161.7, 
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166.9, 166.25, 172.8, 182.29, 184.11, 
184.17, work 69.15 
Tolmpata, poetry 43.13, 65.4 
troinots, creation go.10, 91.8, 98.10, 
manufacture 141.16, poem 51.15, 
90.25, 100.19, 100.23, 103.14, 106.11, 
106.24, 107.7, 148.18, 165.20, poetic 
representation 146.7, poetry 14.24, 
44.24, 49.18, 50.11, 50.21, 51.21, 
52.4, 53-9, 50.27, 57-27, 62.28, 67.16, 
70.6, 87.11, 96.6, 97.18, 99.18, 
112.13, 113.7, 121.18, 122.7, 122.21, 
122.26, 126.6, 126.15, 127.3, 129.1, 
129.5, 131.13, 140.18, 140.24, 149.2, 
150.2, 154.4, 158.24, 159.8, 163.3, 
163.15, 164.23, 169.28, 171.11, 174.2, 
180.15, 182.17, 192.4, 192.6, 192.27, 
194.8, 194.28, 195.13, 195.21, 195.24, 
196.2, 196.7, 196.11, 196.19, 196.28, 
197.9, 198.9, 199.12, 201.18, 201.26, 
203.8, 204.19, 205.14, working 
102.13 
tw. évGeos, inspired poetry 120.6, divinely 
inspired poetry 182.9, 197.12, 202.6 
ai m., creation 142.14 
Tepl TH T., creative 65.7 
Tointts, creator 164.17, poet 27.16, 27.24, 
43-59 43-9) 43-14, 43-22, 46.2, 46.23, 
56.24, 57-27, 58.3, 58.14, 60.16, 
60.30, 62.19, 63.10, 63.17, 63.22, 
64.8, 64.19, 65.2, 65.9, 65.17, 
65.27-8, 66.23, 67.12, 67.18, 67.20, 
67.29, 68.5, 68.15, 68.22, 69.10, 
70.11, 72.23, 73-23, 74.2, 85.8, 87.5, 
87.17, 89.28, 92.29, 93-14, 93-27, 
99-9, 104.17, 107.18, 108.2, 110.10, 
110.20, 112.2, 115.5, 115.9, 118.2, 
I1Q.21, 123.23, 124.3, 126.1, 126.21, 
127.11, 127.26, 130.11, 137.24, 
140.14, 147.16, 147.30, 150.3, 151.9, 
152.23, 153-19, 153-23, 155-8, 158.4, 
158.7, 160.21, 162.1, 166.19, 168.25, 
170.26, 182.17, 182.30, 183.11, 184.4, 
184.6, 184.14, 184.18, 185.3, 185.10, 
185.15, 185.19, 186.4, 187.10, 188.1, 
188.12, 190.19, I9I.I, 192.1, 
192.21-22, 197.25-26, 198.2629, 
201.14, 201.21, 201.28, 203.1, 203.9, 
203.11, poet/creator 69.1 
6 Kupnvatios 1., the poet of Cyrene 
[Callimachus] 150.13 


6 TSe T., earthly poet 69.16 
6 Tis Tpayedias 1., tragedian 195.22, 
poet of tragedy 196.6, 197.5 
tt. &yabds, good poet 157.21, 157.26, 
179.9, 184.15, 203.17, 203.25 
t. vGeos, inspired poet 58.2, 177.12, 
divinely inspired poet 198.20 
1. ios, divine poet 70.20, 117.7, 123-4, 
155-19, 165.13, 195.16, 199.19, 201.9, 
204.9 
tm. GeidTaTos, most divine poet 155.26, 
155.28, 158.9, 158.21, 195.17, 198.29 
Tape Tois T., poetic 46.8 
Tav T., poetic 44.2 
trointikds, of poetry 140.17, poetic 57.2, 
57-4, 58.1, 85.16, productive 138.11, 
able to produce 84.16, that which 
produces 61.10 
4 Tromntikh, poetics 173.7, 177.7, the art of 
poetry 42.1, 42.4, poetry 43.2, 43.11, 
43-17, 43-275 46.20-1, 47-4, 47-15, 
47.20, 47.27, 48.25, 49.3, 49.6, 56.21, 
56.24, 57.5—-6, 57-26, 58.6, 60.7, 
60.10, 63.2, 64.29, 65.20, 66.18, 67.7, 
67.10, 69.19, 69.21, 70.28, 71.11, 
177-5, 177-9, 178.8, 179.2, 180.2-3, 
180.18, 182.15, 184.2, 185.9, 186.7, 
186.9, 186.12, 186.30, 187.26, 188.24, 
189.28, 190.20, 191.20, I91.26, 192.5, 
192.7, 193-9, 196.15, 196.18, 196.21, 
196.23, 197.10, 197.17, 197.22, 198.8, 
198.12, 202.11, 202.20, 202.23, 
203.28 
Tr. 6p61, Correct poetry 43.18 
t EvOeos Tr., divine poetry 182.22, divinely 
inspired poetry 180.7, 182.26, 185.18, 
186.17, 192.12, inspired poetry 57.25, 
156.5, 180.11, 180.23, 182.5, 183.23, 
184.26 
TO T. yévos, the race of poets 70.30, 
156.6, 185.11, 186.1 
Trointikas, like a poet 166.13, poetically 
168.5 
toikilia, diversity 49.22, 78.11, diversity of 
character 49.29, multiplicity 113.23, 
variability 110.6, 111.14, 160.9, 
161.8, 171.15, variation 179.23, 
variety 46.11, 50.22, 51.24, 60.19, 
63.1, 66.24, 86.21, 89.3, 93-9, 122.10, 
159.12, 160.20, 161.20, what is 
complex 65.11 
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torkiAAelv, adorn 77.15, create variation 
112.11, diversify 178.10 

torkidos, complex 66.17, diverse 46.18-19, 
122.3, 168.8, 179.15, variable 109.26, 
III.16, 141.12, 162.3, 201.30, varied 
46.20, 46.24, 46.29, 99.14, 168.23, 
195.5, variegated 17.5, variety of 
kinds 48.11, various 44.5, 109.21, 
112.16, 113.20, 181.10 

TO T., variety 47.17, 48.12, 48.19, 48.21, 

51.3 

TloAguapxos, Polemarchus 7.13, 15.6 

ToAeuikés, engaged in war 124.20, warlike 
61.26-27, 62.11 

1. tpdtros, way of conducting war 55.1 

mdAeyos, battle 115.23, conflict 68.8, 69.2, 
90.15, 95.8, 187.16, war 45.14, 45.21, 
87.22, 89.6, 89.27, 89.30, 92-17, 
92.29, 93-22, 93-29, 94.13, 106.1, 
107.1, 107.24, 107.27, 124.11, 142.6, 
153.13, 153.18, 165.24, 175.6, 175.18, 
175.27, 200.7 

TOMS, City 11.25, 11.27—-8, 12.2, 13.8, 
13.25, 14.3-4, 17.3, 17-6-7, 17.13, 
20.12, 20.14, 49.1-2, 49.6, 49.9, 
52.22, 76.1, 101.29, 109.18, 124.20, 
130.4, 131.18, 131.26, 132.6, 144.27, 
146.5, 156.19, 187.5, 195.25, 195.28, 
196.28, 200.6, 200.14-I5, 204.16, 
204.18, state I1.14, 13.26 

TloAiteia, Republic (book title) 5.4, 5.8, 
5.26-7, 6.5, 6.8, 7.7, 8.13, 9.5, 10.10, 
II.2, 14.14, 15.22, 20.5, 27.7, 27.10, 
42.19, 51.29, 53-21, 59.29, 69.12, 
69.20, 69.25, 70.21, 104.17, 117.28, 
154.15, 158.26, 159.7, 168.11, 168.15, 
169.18, 171.6, 173.8, 177.10, 186.14, 
189.2, 190.26, 196.15 

toAiteia, arrangement of cities 7.14, 7.20, 
8.7, 8.10, 9.16, 15.28, city 47.23, 
47-27, 129.19, 130.8, 131.23, 132.5, 
159.23, 162.20, constitution 6.13, 
6.16, 6.18, 9.19, 9.21, 10.2, 10.6, 
10.20, 10.26, 10.29, II.I, 11.3, 1.7, 
II.I4-I5, L1.21, 11.28, 12.1-2, 
12.4-5, 12.7, 12.11, 12.18, 12.21, 
12.24, 13.7, 13-9, 13-11-13, 13.18, 
13.24, 13.30, 14.7, 14.9, 15.25, 16.2, 
16.8, 16.15, 16.20, 16.22—3, 17.17, 


48.13, 48.18, 48.24, 51.2, 54.16, 
156.1, 161.16, 161.22, Constitution 


14.11, political constitution 6.12, 
political order 42.5, 42.9, 54.25, 
polity 45.24, society 10.10, 162.2, 
163.3, 163.6, state 109.24, 131.16, 
161.10, 162.6, 162.14, 196.26, 204.12 
1. vogpd, rational constitution 161.6 
Toaitixot, Politics (book title) 8.15 
Tloaitixés, Statesman (book title) 8.28, 9.4, 
61.15 
toAitiKés, political 84.19, 192.13, of civic 
usefulness 200.3 
f1., politics 67.3, the art of politics 
68.26, political virtue 182.8 
4 Tis 1. étriotHun, the science of politics 
80.8 
4 This 1. Trouseia, the political stage of 
education 109.22 
6 1., one who practices politics 49.4, 
statesman 9.3, 16.20, 16.22, 50.17, 
54-8, 54-17, 54-245 54-295 55-4) 95-15; 
55-28, 56.8, 67.29, 68.6 
6 év 7 Travti Tr., the universal statesman 
68.25 
6 év TH Travti 1. vos, the governing 
intellect in the universe 68.14 
6 péyas Tr., the great statesman 68.23 
16 T., politics 59.28, that which is 
political 67.28 
tr. &ywyn, involved with the political life 
81.9 
t. &pet, political virtue 13.1, 13.6 
1. Sikaioovvn, justice in the city 12.18, 
13.10, political justice 27.3, 27.6 
t. ériothun, civic knowledge 187.22 
. evSonpovia, political happiness 27.1 
tr. cot, political life 16.15, 67.26, 
political life 187.3 
ToAiT1Kés, in a political manner 102.1 
Zeiv t., live a civic life 11.26 
toAhooTés, far from 195.9, far removed 
from 70.31, 170.23, further 90.28 
toavépatos, longed for 121.13, much 
wished 129.28 
ToAuduvoyos, of many powers 112.15, 
113.22, possessing many powers 
113.9 
toAueldis, having a multiplicity of forms 
114.29, multifarious 160.12, 
multiform 73.24, 89.16, 111.24, 
162.3, 163.1, 178.9, of multiple forms 
112.14, 159.15, varied 119.6 
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ToAuedés, into multiple forms 147.10 

toAduKépaaros, many-headed 17.19, 
160.24 

ToAuuop@os, multiform 141.12 

tovnpia, wickedness 103.22, 110.19, 
worthlessness 51.23, 192.3, 198.7, 
201.8 

tovnpos, injurious 50.8, wicked 100.14, 
103.4 

topeia, journey 168.16 

mépiopa, conclusion 24.7, corollary 32.14, 
35-17 

Tooei8av, Poseidon 92.5, 94.28, 112.26, 
112.28, I14.13—-14, 142.24, 148.30, 
157-1 

TOTALS, Fiver 91.27, 95.17, 118.13, 118.20, 
121.25, 122.5, 146.15, 149.27, 152.1, 
169.9, 170.7 

Tpa&ypa, action 192.16, content/ subject 
matter (of a text) 8.17, 9.7, 67.14, 
71.1, 179.24, 184.22, deed 53.14, 
difficulty/trouble 17.22, 205.19, event 
15.2, 16.6, 164.5, 173.28, fact 69.26, 
72.8, 73.15, 73-25, 83.16, matter 
89.28, 127.9, 136.7, 164.2, 166.10, 
reality 114.22, 115.29, 127.28, 
170.10, 176.2, 186.3, 188.29, 201.7, 
subject 12.13, 70.9, 84.12, 179.9, 
thing 14.25, 44.4, 44.21, 44.27, 45.22, 
47-19, 48.10, 64.23, 66.8, 75.26, 
77.11, 78.4, 79.6, 82.30, 90.13, 92.1, 
96.18, 96.24, IOI.11, 107.2, 121.10, 
128.1, 132.24, 143.1, 159.2, 164.24, 
170.19, 189.29, 198.19, 198.22, 
205.11, topic 8.20 

Tpayyateia, activity 44.2, discussion 
157-19, 170.25, 171.21, monograph 
133.6, ritual 152.10, 152.24, 153.14, 
subject 185.28, text 9.5, 10.1, 10.6, 
16.27, 118.24, 159.21, treatment (of 
subjects) 160.26, 196.12, work 6.28, 
8.12, 14.5, 14.8, 14.16, 14.27, 15.18, 
158.29, 161.13, 162.2, 164.29, 173.5, 
working 110.23, writing 163.4 

Tpayyatelasdes, TO, factual character 29.5 

tpayyatixés, from the subject matter 9.13 

TO T., content 66.18 
T& T., Content 43.15, matters of content 

65.18, treatment of subject matter 
163.12 


TpaKTiKés, practical 100.11, 119.24, 
120.10 

TPOKTIKATEPOV, More actively 119.25 

tpétei, be appropriate 15.28, 17.20, 19.3, 
19.10, 67.3, 80.8, 101.29, 133.16, 
133.25, 145.28, 147.1, 151.3, 152.15, 
153.25, 154.5, 159.24, 160.18, 161.24, 
188.10, 188.16, be deserving 102.18, 
be fitting 44.23, 45.10, 48.3, 54.24, 
65.13, 66.7, 66.11, 72.12, 79.14, 
80.14, 85.3, 116.24, 186.27, be in 
keeping with 131.29, be proper 70.13, 
76.19, 122.12, be suitable/suited 
87.14, 103.27 

10 tpéttov, what is appropriate 15.12, 
what is in character 160.27 
Tois pUAaEv Trpétrel, the guardians are 

entitled 130.5 

tpeTrovtes, in a manner that is fitting 81.8, 
in a way that is appropriate 19.15, 
properly 5.28 

mpeopuTiKés, as an old man 15.9 

Mpicpos, Priam 123.6, 124.15, 151.22 

mpoayey, bring (in)to 90.11, 179.8, 186.26, 
bring out 197.24, lead 7.27, 95.6, 
102.23, 103.16, 165.21 

tpoaipeots, choice 32.11, plan 70.5, policy 
85.14, purpose 76.25, 203.10 

tpoaipeTixas, deliberately 33.21 

tmpoBaAAew, bring out 102.28, designate 
92.11, present 163.17, project 39.4, 
39-13, 73-21, 74.17, 87.24, 110.28, 
112.20, 139.7, propose 52.17, put 
forward 39.17, send forth 86.6, set 
before 71.12, take on 104.28 

TpoBdAAeo#a1, show oneself 103.25, 161.29 

TO TpoBAnsev, problem 68.4, 160.6 

TO TrpOBEeBANLEVov, surface content 78.28, 
85.21 

mpoPAnya, problem 5.14, 49.11, 95.31, 
question 129.6, topic 8.22 

tpobsiopile, clearly define first 180.9 

mpdSpoyos, forerunner 105.13, vanguard 
67.26 

tpogpxeotan, come forth 137.8, go before 
137.25, go forth 103.25, 104.8, I1I.1, 
113.24, move forward 156.2, proceed 
71.15, 88.13, 90.20, 91.17, 94.9, 
94-22, 114.2, 139.4, 165.28 

tponyeiotai, To, the term ‘primary’ 13.22 
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Tponyoupevos, primary introductory 8.9, 
main 8.21, 8.28, 7.24, 8.23, 13.21, 
64.25, principal 37.26, 38.22, 149.15, 
204.20 

1. Tpayyateia, special monograph (i.e. 
dedicated to a particular topic) 133.5 
1é 1., primary subjects 9.13 

Tponyoupevess, especially 199.13, primarily 

6.21, principally 168.19, 205.1 
eiven tr., be the primary subject/object [of 
enquiry] 9.7 

mpdfeors, discussion 126.3, 133.8, main 
enquiry 9.16, purpose 5.21, 7.9, 7.26, 
8.8, 11.8 

Tpoigvan, continue 155.15, go (out/forth) 
82.29, 93.11, 106.22, 138.31, proceed 
48.9, 77-17, 78.27, 89.15, 90.17, 
90.20, 105.20, 113.27, 133-19, 135.12, 
138.19 

Tpoiotavai, argue (a case) 7.8, employ as 
guiding principles 108.23, establish 
96.26, 98.20, 129.29, 130.8, 159.26, 
177.26, 179.27, 199.18, 200.19, 
govern 37.29, 78.10, 89.21, oversee 
86.24, 107.26, 127.8, prefer 73.27, 
136.5, present 160.11, 174.17, 192.17, 
193.26, 201.6, preside over 80.9, 
project 88.8, 179.19, promote 80.26, 
put forward 5.20, 160.23, put in 
command 92.8, 94.16, put out in front 
74.18, reflect 78.3, 89.8, rule over 
78.30, 95.10, stand over 163.1 

tpoKoriobat, call forth 178.15, 201.16, 
202.3, call upon 195.10, summon 
78.24 

TPOKGAULG, Screen 159.18, 185.26 

TPOKATapXElV, initiate 135.15 

tpoKAnots, stimulation 50.23, evocation 
84.26 

Tipdxdos, Proclus 5.1, 69.20 

TpoAapRavev, anticipate 143.15, assume 
36.13, gather/take (beforehand) as 
27.13, 59-15, 99.16, 143.10, 181.13, 
186.6 

TPoEIANgévan Thy aitiav, be antecedently 

responsible 116.3 

tpoAdurreiv, shine forth 142.8 

TpdANyis, preconception 131.30, 139.13 

tpounvia, forethought 98.15 

Tpovoeiv, care 116.1, 147.29, exercise 
providence 90.26, 125.12, 125.16, 


413 


167.21, exercise providential care 
107.17, 135.21, 136.7 
tpovooupevov, what is governed by/ 
subject to providence 87.25, 89.15, 
Q1-5, QI-II, 92.24, 94.7, 94.23, 107.8, 
124.28, 125.26, 136.13, 148.5, 165.18 
tpovontikés, providential 166.5 
Tpdvoia, anticipation 97.13, providence 
52.18, 75.21, 87.25, 90.21, 91.3, 91.8, 
92-12-13, 95-9, 98.11, 102.10, 105.20, 
107.3, 116.21, 116.29, 117.18, 121.1, 
124.30, 125.6, 125.11, 125.15, 125.19, 
127.5, 127.9, 127.21, 127.25, 135.13, 
135-19, 136.12, 137.4, 138.21, 151.9, 
164.16, 164.25, 165.20, 166.2, 167.17, 
167.23, 188.18, providential activity 
127.17, providential care 107.22, 
124.26, 128.1 
tpofeveiv, give 38.6, introduce 83.24, 
produce 61.19, provide for 48.8 
TIpdfevos, giving rise to 60.19 
mpdobos, procession 77.2, 77.20, 78.26, 
82.12, 82.27, 83.2, 83.5, 87.30, 88.7, 
88.11, 88.15, 89.12, 90.4, 92.15, 
93-30, 96.24, 97.28, 107.5, 107.12, 
113.28, 134.6, 135.17, 138.4, 140.2, 
147.25, 153.9, 156.28 
TpooPdArelv, attack 115.19, project 113.10 
TIPO SIaAEyouEvos, interlocutor 42.24 
tpoodiopilewv, specify 181.4 
TIpooSiopioyos, determinate term 29.1 
Tpooexiis, proximate 52.25, 89.19, 90.13, 
91.28, 93.10, 94.1, 94.28, 135.15, 
165.10 
tpooexas, directly 125.24, 133.21, 135.1, 
proximately 92.27, 147.14 
tTpooKxataoxeuczeiv, develop besides a proof 
160.4 
Tpootdéeia, attraction 50.19, clinging to 
119.14 
tpootdoxeiv, be devoted to 46.17, 49.24 
TpootrepiBaAAelv, pile up 5.15 
Tpootatns, governor 93.10, one who 
governs 109.5, one who presides over 
69.2, 90.5, 126.3, 141.29, protector 
147-29 
tpootatis, one who presides over 106.2, 
overseer 18.27, 139.14 
Tpootuxi|s, encountering 86.13 
Tpdauros, oriented towards 
matter 89.20 
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TpdoXNHa, screen 44.20, 114.7, superficial 
aspect 74.25, surface level 176.11 

tpdowrrov, character 6.9, 8.18, 9.14, 14.26, 
15.2, 15.14, 16.4—5, 16.27, 19.24, 
53-12, 53-15, 192.16 

TpocwTrotrotia, impersonation of 
characters 14.23 

Tpdtaois, premise 28.31, 30.21, 32.5, 
197.29, thesis 25.14, 25.18 

mpoteivelv, extend 39.6-7, 74.23, 112.16, 
135.2, hold forth/out 39.15, 104.20, 
104.22, 108.20, 110.27, 135.8, 162.1, 
179.12, 194.20, offer 41.1, 42.25, 
104.18, 108.13, 127.17, 144.8, 145.4, 
present 162.18 

tpotepov, before 56.19, 184.19, earlier 
26.19, 52.16, 96.18, IOI.15, 135.28, 
137.2, 165.14, first 8.8, 31.5, 33.18, 
33-24, former 29.18, previous 64.19, 
176.17, prior 30.17, 43.24 

TpotpeTT1Kas, in order to turn 204.3 

TpoUTré&pxeiv, pre-exist 72.27, 134.20, 
137.10 

TpovgioTaval, pre-exist 89.23, 139.3 

tpopaiverv, display 83.20, manifest 91.25, 
113.21 

TpopaivduEevos, apparent 76.18, presenting 
an appearance 112.24 

TpUUN, stern 22.2 

Tp&ta, primary things 83.3, the first 149.8, 
184.9 

Tipwtevs, Proteus 109.20, 112.23, 113.6, 
113.9 

Tpatiotos, most fundamental 78.6, most 
primary 35.22, 88.8, 89.4, 89.18, 90.1, 
91.16, 93.5, 179-3, 192.11, 198.28, 
199.11, ranking first 48.25, very first 
60.10, 98.6, 100.26, 112.25, 115.13, 
125.19, 133-30, 134.11, 137.30, 
138.13, 138.23, 147.12, 147.24, 149.7, 
159-11, 161.16, 161.23, 162.2, 163.3, 
163.7, 165.4, 167.7, 170.21, 174.28, 
184.8, 184.31 

Tpwtiotoy, at first 149.15 

14 Tr., the very first things 84.8 

Tpatoupyikos, primordial 180.18 

Tpwtoupyés, primary 140.4, primary- 
effective 83.1, 88.1, 89.23, 98.28, 
primordial 134.18, 162.12, 172.11, 
184.1 


tpateos, in the primary mode 72.14, in the 
primary sense 57.17, primarily 97.29, 
102.7 
TTepdov Wuxikov, psychic wings 120.9 
mtoia, excitement 203.8 
mTaois, descent 52.8, 52.24, fall 181.25 
mt. TeAeutaia, lowest point 52.29 
Tlu8aydpas, Pythagoras 200.21 
Tlu8aydpeios, Pythagorean 97.19 
tp, fire 18.24, 111.4, 152.2 
1. atuTwtov, formless fire 111.5 
a. &pOitov, imperishable fire 178.17 
1. EvuAov, enmattered fire 92.10 
. SeomrS0¢s, divinely kindled fire 113.15 
Tlupipaeyé8eov, Pyriphlegethon 169.13 


payewdds, rhapsode 182.25, 182.28, 183.9, 
184.5, 185.2 

Péa, Rhea 134.9, 137.10, 138.16, 138.29, 
139.2, 165.8 

Ofjua, expression 12.21, 15.17, 123.25, 
179.22, line (of verse) 203.27, report 
15.27, thing uttered 110.13, word 
51.8, 115.17, 147.11, 155.8, 173.19, 
187.10, 204.22 

Pi\twp, orator 55.7, 67.30, 68.7 

piyis, casting/hurling out 72.21, 82.3, 
82.10, 82.25 

pubpds, rhythm 42.2, 42.26, 42.28, 54.5, 
54-9, 55.28, 56.1, 56.6, 56.9, 
56.17-18, 59.9-10, 59.22-23, 60.1, 
60.17-18, 60.29, 61.2, 61.10, 61.18, 
62.9, 62.12, 62.16, 62.18, 62.21, 
62.28, 63.3, 63.12, 63.23, 63.27, 
63.29, 68.21, 178.29, 179.23, 190.22, 
metre 64.4, 64.13, 64.21, 64.26, 65.1, 
67.3, 67.8, 67.16, 186.29 

6. dvpikés, manly rhythm 64.15 
6. évoTrAlos, enoplios rhythm 60.12 
povvuvai, strengthen 95.11 


oapkadns, fleshy 120.9 

Laprndav, Sarpedon 123.19 

cepa, chain 147.23, 184.29, series 71.15, 
77-3, 78.2, 78.28, 82.17, 91.24, 92.2, 
94-9, 94.21, 97.29, 98.11 

Leiphyv, Siren 69.10 

oeAnvaios, lunar 121.17, 152.17, sublunary 
19.2 

LeAnn, Seléné 18.13 
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oeAnyny, urd, sublunary 94.29, 128.11-12, 
128.14, 141.12, 141.25, 142.20 

onpatvev, communicate by signs 117.5, 
signify 31.12, 86.18, 138.8, 175.17 

ZixeAia, Sicily 187.11 

Liougos, Sisyphus 169.1 

ZKkapavSpios, Scamandrius 170.16 

ZK&pavSpos, Scamander 170.7 

oxéuua, enquiry 5.17, speculation 8.10, 
10.23, 169.27 

oxnvn, drama 15.26, 124.13, play 171.19, 
stage 160.28, theatrical 
representation 162.17 

oxid, shadow 118.9, 119.21 

oxiaypagia, shadow-painting 179.25 

oxioeld1s, shadowy 119.16, 119.20, 
121.16 

oxoTteiv, examine 13.26 

oxoTTIpe®Tatov TEéAos, To, ultimate aim 11.1 

oxotrés, aim 6.1, 6.4, 6.12, 7.4, 7-6, 8.6, 
10.5, 10.8, 11.2, 11.9—I0, 13.10, 
14-13, 162.27, objective 7.23, 71.9, 
74-14 

oxoteivés, dark 75.10, 120.7 

Zdrev, Solon 43.13, 65.4, 65.7, 65-14, 
200.23 

cogia, wisdom 26.20 

Logiotns, Sophist (book title) 8.24 

cogiotts, sophist 8.25, 8.27, 110.13, 
158.28, 159.28, 161.2, 189.23, 202.26 

copiotikds, sophistic 17.17, 17.19 

copioTiKas, as a sophist 15.10 

copés, WiS€ 131.15, 131.31, 150.10, 157.11, 
160.1, 160.29, 172.12 

0 o., Sage 133.24 

otrapayyés, dismemberment 175.2 

omapattei, dismember 152.3, 174.23, 
174.29 

ottépya, seed 52.26, 203.6 

Ztepxeids, Spercheius 146.16, 149.16 

otroudaios, good 63.26, worth serious 
attention 67.2 

otabepdss, stably 88.23, 90.19 

otaoidZew, be in conflict with 92.24, 
engage in factionalism 20.17, be in 
factional strife 20.23, be factionalised 
20.16 

otdois, dissension 87.15, factional strife 
20.22, 187.6, 187.20, [the form of] 
Rest 88.23, stability 78.13 

otépnois, privation 97.24 


=tnoixopos, Stesichorus 173-2, 173-13, 
173.19, 173.26, 176.8, 176.12, 176.15 

otoixeiov, element 69.8, 92.8, 122.4, 
142.10, 143.4, 143.7, 193-7 

otduiov, mouth 118.26 

otpateia, army 94.15 

otpaTnyés, general 54.28, 67.30, 68.7, 69.2 

otpatid, army 91.1, 166.15 

Xtuyios, Stygian 169.17 

rru§, Styx 169.15 

ovyyéveia, kinship 86.11, natural relation 
94-9) 94.27 

ouyyiveoxelv, understand 131.12 

ovyxpoteiv, weld together 95.19 

ouykupeiotat, befall 97.1 

oulevyvuvan, unite 139.16 

ovlevéis, coupling 134.5, union 
134.11 

ovluyos, conjoined 162.26 

ouAoupdvev, Conceive 139.13, Sum up 
47-14, 71.6 

ovAANyIs, assistance 139.1, gathering 16.1 

ovAAoyifeobai, conclude 198.7, draw a 
conclusion 56.10, 67.12, 128.14, 
present a syllogism 67.18 

ovAAoylouds, argument 28.24, syllogism 
20.27, 21.4, 31.1, 31.29, 32-1, 32-4, 
32-14, 33-4 

oupBoaikés, symbolic 84.26, 85.7, 134.2, 

166.24 

o. Sepia, contemplation through 

symbols 198.18 

oupPoAiKetepov, in a more symbolic 

manner 131.6, 176.7 

oupBoArKés, in a symbolic manner 48.3, 

86.12, symbolically 137.29, 152.25 

oUuBorov, symbol 39.15, 48.8, 73.12, 78.22, 
83.9, 83.19, 83.30, 84.6, 85.25, 86.18, 
125.5, 135-18, 138.9, 138.16, 176.6, 
185.25, 198.14 

oupueTaBdArery, alter at the same time 
179.23 

ouLMETapopgouy, transform along with 164.1 

oupyetpia, Measurement 189.9, 189.15, 
189.20, proportion 178.27, 179.2, 
symmetry 80.29, 180.22, 186.27 

ovuuetpos, balanced 109.1, commensurate 
85.15, in symmetry with 95.25 

oupLeTpas, cCommensurately 183.7 

oupTradera, affinity 78.24, 83.16, 83.30, 
84.9, 86.19, natural affinity 91.3, 
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92.20, 94.3, similar condition 50.5, 
sympathy 124.13, 185.2 

ouptrepaiverv, conclude 27.22, 63.16, 155.16 

ouptrepiAauBaverv, include 204.20 

oupTrAnpobv, bring to completion 116.30, 
131.28, 187.4, complete 181.21, 
constitute 84.17, 95.21, 179.17, fill 
(out) 71.15, 73.26, 78.11, 91.2, fulfil 
150.16 

oUutvola, cooperation 142.4 

Luptrdciov, Symposium (book title) 8.21, 
42.17, 51.28, 53.18, 157.17 

oupToolov, Symposium 64.11, 161.28 

oupuTroTikés, fitting for a symposium 42.23, 
that which goes with/is proper for 
parties 55.18, 61.20 

ouptrpoigvar, proceed 178.8 

oupttucoelv, draw away from 19.7 

oupguev, be endowed with a shared nature 
89.11, unite 47.2 

ouupurs, connate 83.18, 139.24, innate 
65.24, in one nature 137.16 

ouvaywys, bringing together 133.11, 
135.2, 142.2, 165.16 

ouvaipeiv, comprehend 83.9, concentrate 
16.16, condense 13.20 

ouvaipeois, concentrated form 16.17 

ouvaveyveoois, collective reading 5.3 

ouvaTrepycCeoba1, work together with 102.9 

ouvatroyevvay, produce with the aid of 
143-14 

ouvatroyévynors, reproduction 134.9 

ouvarrtelv, attach 56.23, connect 75.7, 
77.12, 84.6, 139.11, 177.16, join 
70.22, 137.3, 137-14, 183.10, unite 
139.22 

ouvappootikds, harmonising 142.18 

ouvagn, contact 81.15, 82.25, union 132.25 

ovvdeou0s, bond 178.19, 185.5 

ouvdeTixés, binding 141.28 

ouvdnuloupyés, co-creator 127.13 

ouvéiaipeiv, divide 128.13, 177.5 

ouvéiaKoouetv, work together to bring order 
68.8 

ouvbiatrAéKelv, weave into 114.26 

ouvéoikeiv, arrange in cooperation with 
52.11 

ouvexkTIKés, Connective 139.3, continuous 
82.17, generating continuity go.2, 
sustaining 78.5 

ouveniooey, roll (together) 88.14, 165.18 


ouvevdouc1av, become divinely inspired 
along with 201.22 

ouvevoiv, unite 72.24 

ouvetraipeota, be raised up with 
201.22 

ouvepyia, activity 135.13 

ouvepyés, assistant 109.6, collaborator 
68.23, 68.27, 106.4 

CUVEOTrEIpaLéveos, IN a SUMMary 
way 171.5 

ouvepatrtec@ai, take part in along with 
127.5 

ouvnpnuéves, in a general form 205.13, in 
summary 5.22 

ovv0axos, one who sits beside 147.26 

ovvénua, divine token 39.16, 83.22, 84.28, 
sign 85.9, 101.18, symbol 85.9—10, 
125.18, 128.2, 138.5, 147.6, 175.3, 
177.20, 198.20 

ovvvoyos, kindred 19.15, allotted 176.1 

ovvobdos, coming together 134.9 

ouvoTrTikés, in summary 16.5, 171.9, 
synoptically 16.17 

ouvoucia, accompanying 119.28, assembly 
15.8, being with 158.22, company 
156.18, 194.25, 205.22, conversation 
16.14, 17.2, 17.15, 18.8, 19.3, 46.1, 
union 132.910, 132.16, 133.10, 
134.4, 134.27, 136.17, 138.30, 140.7, 
140.20 

ovvTaéis, arrangement 64.23, proximity 
157.8 

ouvtdooel, arrange 6.27, II.11, 153.6, 
190.21, assign 147.13, bring into 
relation with 182.23, put into the 
same category 204.6 

ouvteivelv, contribute 54.11, 54.21, 54.27, 
84.2, intensify 50.19, 61.21 

ouvtéAeia, contribution 56.5, 76.8 

ouvtovia, intensity 124.14 

ouvuTrépyeiv, Coexist 72.17, 140.4 

ouvugiotaval, Coexist 72.13, 88.20, 135.10, 
come into being along with 170.22, 
bring into existence 134.15 

ouvesdeiv, contribute 8.27 

Zuooinikov, Syssiticus (book title) 8.14 

ovoTaols, Composite 95.17, 119.18, 
142.17, composition 6.28, 92.17, 97-1, 
conflict 202.13, construction 128.6, 
ordering 10.29, 11.1, relation 66.3 

ouotéAAeiv, condense 50.25, reduce 51.5 
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ovototyia, column 82.22, 94.17, 96.18, 
97-35 97-20, 98.2, 98.23, 99.21, 
contrary elements 101.2 

ovoToiXxos, appropriate 124.12, coordinate 
25.24, 26.20, 26.27-8, 59.20, 59.29, 
81.20, 94.24, 162.21, ranking 
alongside 80.19 

ouvoxordéeiy, study with 5.20 

opdipa, sphere 147.27 

oxéors, relation 119.8 

kata ox., relatively speaking 41.15, 
41.25 

oxfiua, figure 113.21, 114.21, form 37.13, 
rhetorical device 171.17, shape 94.12, 
110.27, 162.10, type 156.2 

OX. TOAUESpov, polyhedron 
141.12 

oxiois, fork 85.6 

owlev, confirm 188.15, preserve 10.27, 
23.20, 36.29, 38.21, 95.1, 141.7, 
142.25, 148.5, save 106.1 

LaoKxpatns, Socrates 7.19, 7.25, 10.18, 
15.24, 17.18, 17.25, 19.21, 42.27, 
53-18, 53-22, 53-26, 54-3, 54.25; 
55-17, 57-16, 59-29, 60.22, 69.25, 
71.8, 72.1, 74.1, 79.18, 79.27, 80.13, 
81.5, 81.12, 81.22, 82.6, 83.7, 84.20, 
87.7, 87.13, 96.8, 100.25, 104.17, 
109.11, 109.15, I10.15, 115.6, 116.13, 
117.19, 118.14, 119.19, 121.14, 
122.16, 123.1, 123.23, 126.9, 129.9, 
130.1, 132.4, 132.13, 132.16, 133.23, 
140.9, 140.22, 143.17, 143.21, 149.22, 
150.9, 154.15, 155.2, 155.15, 157.6, 
160.3, 160.17, 162.6, 166.12, 166.24, 
169.5, 169.17, 170.17, 171.8, 171.23, 
173.8, 175.8, 176.13, 182.21, 182.30, 
183.11, 183.23, 188.12, 189.2, 190.27, 
IQI.19, 196.14, 196.20, 201.27, 
204.16, 204.22, 205.5 

LYaxKpotikds, Socrates’ 79.24, 96.3, 153-21, 
202.5, Socratic 205.8 

oda, body 23.18, 31.27, 33.21, 35.18, 
35-20, 36.9, 38.8, 38.10, 38.15, 38.18, 
39-5, 39-19, 63.14-15, 68.12, 76.6, 
96.28, 103.9, 117.25—6, 119.5, 119.14, 
120.4, 120.11, 120.28, 121.1, 121.5, 
121.12, 121.15, 144.11, 152.2, 153.1, 
155-6, 155.10, 155.14, 155.17, 175.10 

owpartoeidis, corporeal 39.26 

oworTikés, preservative 125.12 


owtnp, preserver 49.6, saviour 130.7, 
130.22 

owtnpia, preservation 49.2, 92.16, 
salvation 125.26, 202.24 

owppovntixds, with self-control 45.12 

owppovileiv, restrain 106.9, 148.24, 
194.26 

owppoourn, self-control 12.26, 84.17, 
105.4, 129.2, 129.78, 156.23, 178.24, 
187.18, 194.20 

oappwy, circumspect 148.19, prudent 
150.10, self-controlled 46.10, 116.27, 
160.2 


Tévtodos, Tantalus 169.1 

té€is, arrangement 7.2, 114.22, 125.11, 
168.18, 178.7, category 56.22, class 
113.24, 134.17, 154.9, 163.8, order 
16.6, 17.11, 31.5, 34.18, 56.18, 68.27, 
71.7, 72.11, 72-14, 72.27, 72.29, 
75-21, 77-10, 77.29, 81.5, 82.29, 83.2, 
86.7, 88.11, 88.28, 91.12, 91.28, 
II4.1, 122.5, 138.6, 138.13, 141.18, 
141.22, 147.8, 148.3, 193-7, 195-29, 
198.22, place 157.14, 165.23, rank 
38.2, 49.6, 89.17, 90.28, 92.10, 
134.14, status 104.24, 125.16 

tapaxn, disturbance 18.5, 75.9, 119.9 

Tapaxadns, troubling 73.19 

Téptapos, Tartarus 118.27, 169.4 

torte, allot 131.9, 147.22, 171.26, 
arrange 53.12, 97.23, 177.24, 194.28, 
count among 130.13, enlist 199.17, 
order 56.17, organise 12.7, 99.2, 
render orderly 55.22, station 155.11, 
subordinate 59.28 

KaT& Xpdvous T., at the appointed times 

128.17 

Tautotns, sameness 88.25 

texurpiov, evidence 144.4, 147.6, 153-3, 
155-9 

teAeiv, carry out work 146.5, number 
[among the inhabitants] 161.24, 
168.13, perfect 178.17 

TeAowEvos, initiated 75.10 

téAeios, complete 10.15, 22.20, 24.16, 
38.16, 139.29, 141.7, 171.20, 183.12, 
perfect 80.18, 80.21, 94.20, 136.5, 
139.25, I41.1I, 162.14, 162.20, 174.4, 
177-1, 177.16, 182.2, 196.18 

TO ut} TéAclov, imperfection 22.11 
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teAeiv, carry out work 146.5, number 
[among the inhabitants] 161.24, 
168.13, perfect 178.17 
TeAouEvos, initiated 75.10 
téAeios, complete 10.15, 22.20, 24.16, 
38.16, 139.29, I41.7, 171.20, 183.12, 
perfect 80.18, 80.21, 94.20, 136.5, 
139.25, I4I.I1, 162.14, 162.20, 174.4, 
177-1, 177.16, 182.2, 196.18 
teAeloTns, completeness 35.25, 163.2, 
perfecting 98.25, perfection 21.20, 
25.17, 28.8, 37.29, 109.1, 137-16, 
161.14 
teAeiotv, bring to completion 134.27, 
complete 19.1, 82.13, 103.14, perfect 
56.13, 95-14, 138.16, 159.11, 162.16, 
182.7 
teAeiws, perfectly 25.18 
TteAeiwors, perfecting 201.19 
Teheoioupyia, rite 84.29 
teAeo1oupyos, bringing to perfection 
127.14, 136.25, 181.27, perfective 
127.21 
16 t., the task of bringing to perfection 
94.23 
teAeoT1Kés, related to initiations 81.14. 
4 T., initiation 182.23 
Sid TeAcoTiKi\s, by initiation 120.12 
TeheTh, initiation 75.18, 76.10, 85.4, 
initiatory rite 83.22, 110.23, 125.22, 
mystery rite 148.20, rite 78.22, 80.18, 
sacred rite 75.6, 80.22, 91.21 
Aiovicou teAetai, Dionysian mysteries 
175.1 
teAdws, completely 21.12, 24.10, 81.19, 
134.7, entirely 119.13, 151.26, 153.20, 
171.30, perfectly 14.14, 22.10, 57.12, 
109.1, 170.10 
téAos, end 43.23, 68.2, 105.25, 142.7, 
(adverbially) finally 7.29, 156.4, 
184.21, goal 16.16, 59.16, 67.11, 
67.13, 67.19, 67.21, 67.25, 76.17, 
79.9, 115.23, 123.28, 129.29, 148.8, 
179.26, 180.15, 190.4, 190.24, 199.18, 
objective 43.18-19, 54.28, telos 67.22, 
67.27 
T. okoTINATaTOV, ultimate aim 11.1 
év TéAei, complete or perfect 35.28 
émi téAel, at the end 115.6, 189.23 
mpos TH T., at the end 118.25 
tepateia, a horror 121.27 


Tepatodoyia, marvel 74-3; monstrosity 
86.1, phantasmagoria 72.17 
tepatadns, freakish 66.3, monstrous 85.17 
tetpayxopbsoy, tetrachord 62.23 
Texvn, art 49.8, 51.29, 78.18, 127.14, 
143.10, 171.16, 182.15, 189.7, 190.7, 
craft 48.27, 49.2, 53-1, 53-10, 92.12, 
skill 183.2, 183.5, 184.15, 184.21, 
200.28, 203.15, technical skill 53.29 
texvikds, conforming to art 141.9, technical 
53-17, 53.26, technically gifted 48.28 
t. hdyos, rational principle of art 142.16 
fide, down here 60.13, 75.21, 94.28, 
116.29, 119.22, earthly 69.16, here 
100.9, 118.6, 138.20, 174.24, here 
below 38.18, 43.22, 175.8 
Tiyotos, Timaeus (book title) 10.18, 43.13, 
45-7, 46.22, 65.3, 69.12, 107.20, 
135.23, 142.21, 142.29, 164.14, 165.1, 
199.8, Timaeus 10.19, 16.4, 99.11, 
IOI.5, 107.30, 110.2, 110.15, 127.1, 
127.7, 165.26, 171.9, 185.10 
TIvoKpaTIKés, timocratic 13.25 
Ttipewpia, penalty 101.28, 168.30, 
punishment 102.13, 103.1, 103.5, 
103.12, 105.15, 151.5, revenge 
148.12 
Titév, Titan go.8 
Titavixés, of the Titans 85.10, 93.23, 
Titanic 82.17 
Titués, Tityus 169.1 
Tout, incision 104.5 
touai, castration(s) 82.5, 82.16, 82.30, 
185.23 
Tévos, Main spring 55.23, tone 62.23-4, 
69.11 
toTrikés, of place 36.7 
TOTS, part 5.13, place 6.9, 16.27, 17.1, 
17.4, 17.23, 18.3, 18.6, 19.4, 40.23, 
52.28, 98.9, 119.5, 121.24, 122.1, 
122.3, 132.9, 136.19, 168.14, 175.20, 
region 39.4. 
év Tois TH5e ToTro1s, down here 
116.29 
6 aiofntés t., the perceptible realm 
136.31 
TpayéAagos, goat-stag 31.8 
tpayixés, melodramatic 118.13, 175.14, 
185.22, of tragedy 72.16, tragic 198.9, 
201.26, 204.7, 204.24 
TO Tp., tragic [aspect(s)] 82.19, 85.17 
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tpayikés, in the tragic manner 53.23, ina 
melodramatic manner 174.22 

tpaywdia, melodrama 118.29, tragedy 
14.21, 42.11, 42.18, 49.13, 50.3, 51-1, 
51.29; 52-3, 53-677, 53-195 53-25; 
196.5—6, 196.10, 197.5, 201.16, 203.2, 
203.13, 204.19, 205.2, 205.5, 205.10 

Toinris Tis tp., tragedian 195.22 

tpay@diotroids, tragedian 158.15, 171.18, 
196.2, 197.30, 199.12, 203.6, 204.4, 
204.14, 204.27, 205.2 

tpiywvov, triangle 63.6 

Tpikuuia, great wave 18.1 

tpiodos, crossroad 85.6, 85.11, 118.21 

tpiouos, shrill cry 118.11, shriek 121.19, 
121.22 

Tpoia, Troy 147.29, 194.24 

Tpaes, Trojans 103.15, 103.21, 105.12, 
106.1, 150.20, I51.1 

tUtros, guideline 10.21, 27.8-9, 27.25, 28.5, 
41.5, 55-14, 65.21, 84.4, 85.15, 115-7, 
model 5.26, outline 36.27, 43.28, 
54.26, 72.7, pattern 114.7, precept 
27.21, 33-4, 33-15, Shape 111.1, type 


192.16 
Kata Tov aicfnTdv TUTOY, Sensory impact 
170.10 
tupavvikds, tyrannical 13.28-30, 48.13, 
48.19 


t. Bios, life of a tyrant 104.21 
tupavvis, tyranny 14.4, 104.27 
TUpavvos, tyrant 168.29 
Tuptotos, Tyrtaeus 187.1 
tupaoty, render blind 23.11 
Tugav, Typhon 93.18, 93.20 
tuxn, fortune 15.17, 98.14 


OBpiZe, insult 45.17 

UPprs, aggression 143.27, hybris 101.27, 
151.21 

UBpiotts, aggressor 145.7, insolent (one) 
176.22 

uyeia, health 31.25, 103.11 

uypoTns, wetness 95.20 

USap, water 113.15, 148.27, 169.15, 193-7 

uAn, material [realm] 81.1, material 
circumstances 5.22, 6.8, 16.26, matter 
37-27, 37-30, 63.14, 78.7, 107.26, 
109.4, 116.19, subject matter 12.15 

UAiKds, material 33.27, 38.4, 73.2, 110.6, 
119.9, 121.18, 122.14 


ouvetv, celebrate 33.5, 57.13, 68.25, 137.6, 
compose hymns 69.16, say in a hymn 
125.3 

Upvedeiv, celebrate 57.12, sing 156.7, 
185.12 

Uuvesdia, celebrating 45.28 

Uuverdds, celebrating 58.4, 65.22 

imap, waking vision 86.13, 110.25 

itrapgis, being 139.9, existence 28.21, 
72.13, 73-12, 88.8, 96.5, 111.24, 
159.17, 172.30, quality 178.26 

Utrépxeiv, be 31.9, 53-21, 62.6, 71.16, 74.21, 
80.20, 82.6, 97-10, 112.15, 120.26, 
127.15, 143.2, 157-14, 163.2, 179.7, 
181.15, 188.25, 205.6, (w. dative) 
belong to 25.10, 25.29, 26.1, 193.3, 
exist/have an existence 14.20, 61.17, 
89.20, 90.24, subsist 28.15 

Utrepaipeiv, overcome 138.10 

UtrepnrAwpévos, supersimplified 77.27, 
88.2, transcending in simplicity 73.11 

UrrepiSpuerv, establish above 174.7 

Uttepxdouios, hypercosmic 136.29 

Uttepkooutoos, hypercosmically 141.23 

Utrepoxn, pre-eminence 27.16, superiority 
72.30, 77.28, 82.16, 130.4, 136.16, 
transcendence 134.21 

Umteptpéyelv, prevail against 107.7, 
transcend 175.5, 177.18 

Utteppurs, beyond nature 95.4, 159.16 

imvos, sleep 132.11, 135.17, 135.20, 
138.22, 140.1 

Utrodetotepos, lesser 96.27, lower 141.23, 
179-4 

UtroSoxn, vessel for containing 82.8, 
receptacle 112.11, 113.21, 126.25, 
127.16, 135.6 

Umdeo1s, assumption 31.19, hypothesis 
30.27, plot 171.1, 171.19, subject (of 
discussion) 5.23, 81.26 

Tpwtat U., first principles 169.29 

Utroixoupsiv, dwell within 106.8 

Utroxeipevos, foundational 23.22, given 
53-15, presented 164.1, underlying 
64.19, 170.9 

6 U., subject 29.1 

10 U., premise 25.28, subject 30.13, 
30.16, 30.18, 31.24, subject term 29.3, 
underlying object 13.17, underlying 
subject 30.13, 65.29, underlying 
substrate 12.17 
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kat& To U., lying in the objects 
instantiating the form 13.16 
Utrovosiv, hint at 132.19 
Unévoia, allegory 79.29, concealed 
meaning 131.7, 153.2, subtext 186.3, 
186.16 
Umdotaors, existence 88.5, 109.4, 115.15, 
155-15, 171.28, 179.5, 188.18, 
hypostasis 96.21, mode of existence 
86.5, nature (of a thing) 193.4, sort of 
existence 72.20 
. évaia, unitary existence 177.20 
. Tpwtiotn, primary hypostasis 93.6 
. Tewtoupyés, primordial hypostasis 
172.11 


Co Sa 


fon 


J. copatixh, bodily existence 186.25 
Utroota&tns, creator 96.9, 164.20 
Utrootatikés, bringing into existence 78.5 
UtrootéAAelv, subordinate 178.22 
Utrootpwvvuva, stretch out 178.14 
Utroupyikés, like an assistant 184.5 
Utrogépeiv, draw into 74.15 
Ugetpévos, inferior 83.2, 94.21, lower 
113.26, 136.26, subordinate 88.16, 
137.11 

bgeors, decline 34.10-11, 34.14, descent 
92.14, inferiority 34.7, insufficiency 
167.23 

Upnyntikés, expository 15.20, 15.24 

upifaveiv, descend 78.1, settle 90.29, 113.25 


®aioxes, Phaeacians 131.8, 174.12 
®oidpos, Phaedrus (book title) 6.26, 108.9, 
166.12, 173.1, 173.6, 173.10, 175.7, 
177.2, 180.11, 182.21, 183.28, 
Phaedrus 176.19 
®aidev, Phaedo (book title) 8.19, 17.24, 
70.19, 85.1, 118.19, I19.19, 155-1, 
168.11, 168.14, 169.4 
paivdouevos, apparent 71.9, 79.3, 86.1, 90.28, 
112.10, 146.6, 150.2, 179.19, 179.32, 
appearing 44.20, 114.5, 165.29, 
manifest 74.3, 85.20, 148.27, 152.14, 
152.25, perceptible 58.29, 174.6, 
revealed 84.4, showing 78.23, visible 
73-15, 74.12, 74.19, 101.18, 108.21, 
108.24, 126.21 
19. eiSwAoTrotia, creation of mere images 
161.9 
1 9. wetayeipiots, surface handling 171.12 


TO g., appearance 162.24, 192.18, 
manifestation 159.18, surface 
meaning 131.12, 176.14, that which 
appears 37.10, 191.16 

10 9. KdAAos, beauty of the senses 175.5 

Kate THy @. pipnow, in keeping with the 
surface mimésis 160.5 

Kat& To @., on a/the surface level 79.3, 
90.28, 140.13, 151.25, 176.10 

paivopévess, by reference to appearances 
188.29, visibly 77.20 

pavds, Conspicuous 13.20 

pavtocia, appearance 113.22, 122.11, 
190.1, fantasy 51.11, illusion 158.1, 
160.16, 191.25, imagination 80.25, 
115.15, 163.27, 166.23, imagining 
74.7, 86.16, 121.26, 164.6, 178.4, 
179.16, 186.5, 204.3, mental 
impression 117.20, phantasia 111.21, 
112.12 

pavtTaoua, appearance 191.17, illusion 
72.18, 203.23, product of the 
imagination 73.2, 73.19, vision 
I1g.20 

pavtaotikds, creating/dealing in illusion 
70.31, 179.31, 191.22, 195-19, 195-22, 
197.10, illusory 121.23, 189.2, 189.4, 
189.25, imaginary 74.27, imaginative 
121.2, of the imaginative faculty 81.2, 
producing/productive of illusions 
190.26, I9I.19, 192.21, 192.27, 
194.28, 195.11, 198.4 

gavtaotixas, on the level of phantasia 
105.8, in an illusionistic mode 191.3, 
196.8 

pdoua, apparition 115.24, vision 39.3, 
39-25 

onun, utterance 89.26, 110.25, 154.20, 
156.19, manner of speaking 108.5, 
account 176.7 

@yu10s, Phemius 194.12, 194.14 

pdaptés, perishable 38.16 

pbéyéis, saying 46.1 

pdopa, decay 142.26, destruction 125.14, 
dissolution 116.30, 128.14 

p8oporroids, bringing about dissolution 
92.16 

iAnBos, Philebus (book title) 133.23 

piardovov, 76, love of pleasure 50.13, 54.14, 
61.21 
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gidia, fondness 50.11, friendship 95.23, 
143.5, 143.8, 170.28 
pidoyéAws, involving a fondness for the 
ridiculous 53.25, loving laughter 
50.27 
g1Addaxpus, loving tears 122.26 
giAofecpuwv, enamoured with the sight of 
79.1, loving to contemplate 176.2, 
179.7 
g1Ad8pnvos, involving a fondness for 
mourning 53.25, lover of lamentations 
50.26, 122.26 
giddxoaos, lover of beauty 57.1, 59.1 
giAdautros, fond of sad things 54.13 
10 9., love of pain 50.14, 61.21 
piAduubos, fond of stories 46.15 
giAocogeiv, write philosophically 
171.14 
gidcoogia, philosophy 17.20, 57.8, 60.24, 
IOI.22, 119.13, 159.20, 202.16, 
202.25 
év 9., philosophical 158.16, 161.3, 
169.27, 202.19 
giddcogos, philosopher 52.20, 57.17, 57-22, 
59-75 59-20 70-1; 79-25, 124.55 
124.16, philosophical 79.13, 108.11, 
144.19, 196.12, 199.10, 204.4 
giAocdpatov, lover of the body 122.18 
giAdTiLOs, ambitious 103.24, craving 
honour 193.2 
giAogpoveioba, be devoted to 176.13, 
indulge 120.4, show affection for 
145-14 
pidoxpnyatia, avarice 143.18, 144.23, 
145.22, greed 44.12 
giAoxpnuaTos, avaricious 12.23, 103.24, 
144-5» 145-17 
10 9., AVATICE 104.30, 143.23 
gavapia, foolishness 119.10, 124.8 
poiBdAnttos, inspired by Apollo 92.29, 
seized by Phoebus 185.14 
®oiBos ATrdAAwv, Phoebus Apollo 148.1, 
148.16 
Poivig, Phoenix 143.24, 144.2, 145.22 
poitav, gO 156.17, pervade 167.11 
eis eUviv porta, go to bed 133.3, 139.20 
pacoelv, Say 132.23 
ppovnots, intelligence 13.5, 18.29, 26.20-1, 
26.23, 26.25-7, 105.2, 108.21, 108.23, 
121.6, 126.28, 175.11-12, 179.12, 
186.23, 187.18, 188.23, 195.28 
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ppovipos, intelligent 17.8, wise 187.27, 
188.12 
gpoups, prison 85.3 
ppoupntikds, in a protective manner 11.24 
gpoupés, guardian 147.15 
Opuyios, Phrygian [mode] 61.23, 61.25, 
61.27, 84.20 
gpuyioti, in the Phrygian mode 62.3, 62.6 
vei, be by nature/naturally 41.21, 51.16, 
52.3, 62.8, 198.2, 201.28, 204.28, be 
born 162.15, be disposed/suited by 
nature 53-3, 74-24, 179.29 
oi eU teguKdértes, those with a suitable 
nature 80.11, 179.13 
guAakikes, guardian 11.16, 12.8 
guAakikdds, as a guardian 11.23 
gvAdé, guardian 11.19, 48.28, 49.10, 
116.13, 118.16, 124.17, 130.3 
puAov, race 86.11 
guoikds, belonging to nature 95.4, natural 
66.1, 86.22, 95.11, 96.22, physical 
11.18, 127.18, 141.9 
guoikéss, in a physical way 11.23 
guotodoyia, theory of nature 171.9 
guols, nature 9.21, 12.13, 15.16, 18.21, 
52.2, 52.27, 52.29, 68.12, 75.27, 77-95 
77-13, 77-20, 82.23, 85.24, 86.21, 
87.26, 94.24, IOI.II, 101.17, 111.18, 
127.28, 136.11, 144.19, 155.6, 165.24, 
170.9, 171.27, 172.7, 178.1, 179.24, 
188.14, 191.6, 192.13, 197.28, 198.18 
gvozi, by nature 124.28, 170.19, 186.13, 
naturally 46.14, 76.21 
thy puow, by nature 162.26 
4 9. TOV Teaypatev, the natural facts 
69.26 
9. aoapatos, bodiless nature 186.24 
9. yeveoloupyés, generative nature 
107.26 
. yniivn, earthly nature 119.12 
. Scayovia, daemonic nature 149.6 
. EvuAos, enmattered nature 93.11 
. Hpwixh, heroic nature 124.22 
. OvntH, moral nature 1 23.13, 131.9 
. vont?, intelligible nature 136.20 
. copaTixt, bodily nature 172.26, 
corporeal nature 39.22 
Kata @., appropriately to one’s nature 
40.4, by nature 141.28, 155.13, ina 
natural condition 69.7, in accordance 


ono eonee 8 


with nature 22.20, 34.13, 66.1, 66.3, 
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68.13, 78.8, 96.28, 97.12, 143.1, 
198.18, naturally 68.18 
Tapa p., contrary to nature 30.20, 34.13, 
44.8, 77.24, 85.18, 97.26, 198.13, 
unnaturally 159.18 
utép 9., beyond nature 77.24 
9s, light 18.20, 75.10, 86.9, 87.3, 95.6, 
II1.6—7, 137.21, 139.5, 177-21, 
178.16, 186.26 
9. &tUT@tov, formless light 110.28, light 
without form 37.10 
9. Seiov, divine light 39.13, 166.23, 167.6 
. voepéy, intellective light 18.22 
9. TetuTraopévoy, light that has been given 
a form 37.10 


Bs) 


xordy, release 54.13, 61.21, slacken 55.23, 
59.26 

xaaxis, chalcis [a bird] 170.8 

Xépites, Graces 156.8, 185.12, 
186.3 

xouvoty, fill with conceit 55.26 

Xeipwv, Cheiron 150.11, 153.16 

xelpwv, inferior 28.14, 28.17, 34.24, 35-35 
72.25, 95.6, 171.27, lower 178.5, 
worse 21.25, 21.28, 22.7, 23.10, 
30.2-3, 30.5, 30.19, 31.6, 35.7-8, 
35.24, 48.14, 48.17, 48.20, 48.22, 
68.9, 75.14, 82.21, 94.24, 95.24, 97-4, 
98.17, 99-7, 104.25, 119.8, 181.29 

étti 10 xeipov, for an inferior end 76.16 

xopeia, dance 181.26 

xopnyos, chorus-leader 18.29, 127.15, 
174.13, leader 165.21, (one) providing 
88.17, 142.2 

xopés, Chorus 51.12, 51.20, 61.1, 161.28 

xpfiua, Money 9.20, 104.15, 143.28, 144.1, 
144.3-4, 144-7-9, 144.26, 145.6, 
145.18, 145.21, 146.3, possession 
118.6, thing 184.18, 204.1 

xerouds, (oracular) pronouncement 37.16, 
40.24 

xenoudia, oracular pronouncement 40.7, 
40.10, prophecy 41.23 

xerotiptos, oracular shrine/site 37.17, 
40.26 

xpuods, gold 111.10, 187.13 

xpuoots, golden 145.16, 152.20, 152.26, 
156.11-12, 168.26, 172.29 

xapa, land 144.14, place 48.2, 124.14, 
161.5 


XOPTTIKSY, Capacity 99.13 

xwpileiv, separate 61.17, I19.7, 119.26, 
124.7, 124.16, 135.10, 140.6 

X@ployds, Separation 83.6, 122.19 

Xwplotds, Separate 30.15, 72.23, 88.19, 
QI.II, 92.6, 95.4, 106.27, 120.2, 
135.5, 135-11, 135-20, 136.8, 137.13, 
138.19, 165.17, transcendent 137.7, 
152.11 


yevdeoban, lie 37.17, 37.19, 44.25, 44.27-8, 
45.2, state falsehood 41.22 

yevdis, false 37.5, 37.16 

wetbos, false 24.12, falsehood 33.17, 36.15, 
36.19-20, 40.6, 40.14, 40.25, 41.19, 
4I.21, I15.1, 116.11, 116.14, 116.17, 
116.20, 116.23, 116.25, 117.6, 117.10, 
lie 44.25, 115.15 

weuddrs, falsely 47.17, 48.1 

wuxayoyia, entertainment 179.27, 191.21, 
195-23, 198.11, 203.3 

yuxn, soul 11.13, 11.16, 12.1, 13.7, 14.7, 
16.9, 17.8, 18.1, 18.3, 18.22, 18.25, 
18.29, 19.4, 19.6, 19.16, 21.15, 21.19, 
22.28, 23.2, 23.14, 23.17, 23.20-1, 
25.19, 25.21-2, 25.25—-6, 26.1, 26.1, 
26.36, 26.9, 26.15, 26.19, 26.29-30, 
27.2, 27.6, 31.27, 33-20, 35.18, 35.20, 
35-22, 38.7, 38.12, 38.17, 39.10, 
46.14, 47.9, 50.9, 50.12, 51.25, 52.7, 
54-13, 54.23, 55-26, 56.12, 57-10-11, 
57-25, 59-24, 61.12, 62.2, 62.10, 
63.14, 67.9, 67.27, 69.13, 69.15, 73-1, 
75-59 75-71 76-6, 79-17, 80.24, 84.14, 
84.21, 85.4, 86.23, 87.9, 95-3, 95-13, 
96.22, 97-2, 97-10, 97-12, 97-15, 98.7, 


98.9, 98.18, 98.22, 98.29, 99.5, 99.8, 
99-15, 100.10, 101.6, 101.27, 104.4, 


104.18, 105.1, 105.17—-18, 108.9, 
108.12, 112.21, 113.4, 116.21, 117.25, 
118.8, 118.10, 118.20, 118.28, 119.4, 
119.22, 120.21, 120.24-5, 120.27, 
121.5, I21.11, 121.19, 122.1, 122.10, 
122.19, 129.11, 135.25, 137.28, 
143-23, 144.5, 145.20, 152.10, 152.12, 
152.21, 152.24, 152.26, 153.7, 153.11, 
153.13, 155-6, 155.10, 155.16, 155.23, 
157.3, 159-12, 165.4, 168.12, 168.15, 
168.15, 168.22, 169.3, 172.1, 172.4, 
172.6, 172.18-19, 172.28, 172.30, 
174-5, 174.8, 175.5, 175-18, 175.24-5, 
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176.25, 176.27, 176.29, 177-4, 177-15, 
177.24, 178.6, 178.9, 178.12, 179.4, 
179-14, 179.23, 179.28, 180.13, 
181.24, 192.12, 192.20, 193.5, 193.6, 
195-10, 201.15, 201.28, 202.1, 202.24 
. aro} Kai &Batos, gentle and pure soul 
56.26, 180.12, 181.4, 181.13, 182.14, 
186.20 

. Saipovia, daemonic soul 113.1 

. €v@ecZouca, divinely possessed soul 
178.28 

. KaTOXOs, possessed soul 180.22, 

181.3 

. HepiKt), partial soul 36.8, 113.10, 
divided soul 152.28 

. epioTn, partial soul 165.2, divided 
soul 205.20 


. voepd, intellective soul 111.21, 
121.8 
uyikds, of the soul 26.7, 120.9, 158.19 
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6, song 56.27, 57.14, 131.11, 180.15, 
193.18, 194.6, 194.26, 194.30 

oSivew, labour 103.4 

osis, birthpang 102.28 

’Oxeavds, Ocean 166.28, 167.7, Oceanus 
169.10 

Spa, aptness 171.16, (beautiful) aptness (of 
words) 65.10 

apéAeia, profit 130.16 

agereiv, benefit 31.13, 31-15-16, 31.18-20, 
31.22, 31.26, 48.23, help 36.18 

TO Suvdpevov dgeAciv, what is able to 
benefit 81.16 
To Suvardv cogedciv, what is able to benefit 

31.20 

TO @gereiv, the act of benefitting 
31.23 

apéAiuos, beneficial 31.11-15, 32.6-7, 
48.12, 48.19, 54.16, 66.15, 205.9, 
conducive 47.5 
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Abbate, M., x, 10, 12, 54, 56, 58, 59, 64 
Achilles, 167, 171, 176, 187, 223, 227, 229, 
233, 234, 236, 238, 242, 263 
avarice of, 172, 257-259 
dragging of Hector, 264-265 
impiety, 170-171, 259-263 
lamentation, 243-244 
sacrifice of prisoners, 173-175, 
265-267 
Adeimantus, 48, 50, 56 
Adonis, 58 
Aegisthus, 305 
Aeschylus, 21, 283 
Agamemnon, 170, 172, 214, 228-229, 243, 
257,258 
Agathon, 130 
Aglaia, 255 
aim (skopos) 
of Laws, 58 
of Republic, 5, 7, 8, 24, 55-62 
Platonic interpretation, 44-45 
Albinus, 45, 63 
Alcibiades, 78, 182, 263 
Alcinous, 281, 283 
Alcman, 65 
Alexander, 216, 220, 221 
allegorical poetry, 120-121 
allegorical reading, 165-168 
Amelius, 2, 13, 83, 91, 112, 211 
Ammonius, 102 
Analytic philosophy, 27 
angels, 200, 202 
Annas, Julia, 27 
Anonymous Prolegomena to Platonic 
Philosophy, 5-7, 47, 50s 54s 57s 313 
Antiphon, 226 
Aphrodisiac persons, 149, 168 
Aphrodite, 168, 206, 208, 215, 220, 221, 
242, 253, 255-2575 287 
Aphthonius, 127 
Apollo, 147, 159, 170, 180, 187, 203, 204, 
206, 207, 227, 244, 260-262, 293, 297 
Apollodorus, 236, 276 


appetite, 16 
Apples of the Hesperides, 233 
Aratus, 140 
Ardiaeus, 232 
Ares, 159, 206, 207, 242, 255-257 
Aristophanes, 130 
Aristotle, 11, 27, 93, 94, 102, 110, 119, 128, 
138, 139, 156, 157, 291 
De Caelo, 104 
Metaphysics, 209, 247 
Nicomachean Ethics, 1, 28, 73, 75 
On Interpretation, 10x 
Poetics, 142 
Politics, 25, 57 
Rhetoric, 218 
Armenius, 281 
Armstrong, A. H., 260 
Artemis, 66, 67, 203, 206, 207 
Asclepius, 159 
Astyanax, 282 
Athanassiadi, Polymnia, 183 
Athena, 48, 65, 66, 67, 136, 168, 169, 
170, 203, 206, 207, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 217, 220, 221, 225, 227, 252, 262 
Athenian Stranger, 60, 65, 185, 210, 212, 
213, 214, 218, 269, 279, 280, 297, 299, 
300, 301, 306 
Atlantis, 4, 47, 198, 205 
Auxiliaries, 128 
avarice, 172, 257-259 


Baltzly, Dirk, 13, 210 

Basil of Caesarea, 31 

Beauty Itself, 17 

Bendis, 48, 66, 67 

bi-formed causes, 166, 209, 247 
Blondell, R., 52 

Bonazzi, M., 4 

Brown, Peter, 31 

brutalism, 29 


Callicles, 51, 70, 223, 273 
Callimachus, 132, 239, 264 
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